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PREFACE. 



I HAVE very little to prefix in the shape of a preface. 
I can only say here, as I have said in the body of the 
book itself, that it is written neither for nor against any 
party. I may, however, be taxed with writing for a 
party, but that party is my country at large. This 
charge however will, I very much fear, not be brought 
against me in Ireland. I dare say I shall have both 
parties on my back; but, thank God! it is a tolerably 
broad one, and I trust will be able to bear the burden. 
I think, however, that there is no reasonable man 
who, on perusing these volumes, will not — nay, miist 
not admit, that they were written in a spirit of the 
strictest impartiality and truth. I admit that I have 
been unsparing ; but then I have been just. The book, 
I will undertake to say, presents a very truthful picture 
of both the past and present condition of Irish life and 
society — a picture drawn from a knowledge of more than 
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fifty years of the people and the country. I wrote, 
certainly, with no purpose of offence, nor with any 
resentment, 'either personal or political, to gratify. I 
entertain no peculiar prejudices, either on the one side 
or the other. If I have ever harboured any such, they 
have been absorbed and lost in the anxiety which I 
entertain for the general welfare of my countrymen. 
I have occasionally spoken to them in this book of their 
social errors and personal habits and that with some 
severity ; but the severity was that of a friend, who may 
have waxed warm on reflecting that they did not take 
such steps to improve their condition, and maintain 
their independence as men, which they ought to have 
done. I do not wish to see them give way to crime, 
nor become the ignorant slaves of either priest or 
landlord. In the body of the book there is an allusion 
made to 1832 as the period when the forty shilling free-^ 
holders were abolished. This was a slip of memory. The 
forty shilling franchise was abolished by the Emancipa« 
tion Act, in 1829. 

WILLIAM CARLETOK. 
Dublin, Jwm, 8<A, 1852. . 
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lUANDERS OF CASTLE SQUANDER. 



CHAPTER I. 



fOW I CAME TO EDUCATE MR. SQUANDER'S "WHELPS:' 

IE Hstory, both natural, moral, social, and domestic, 
le Squanders, of Castle Squander, is one witli which 
idence, for purposes very agreeable and disastrous to 
ilf, thought fit to make me acquainted. I am the 
of a man who was for some years a bailiflf upon the 
le Squander property ; and having been gifted with 
ipt apprehension for picking up knowledge, and a 
ler extensive imagination concatenated with a strong 
5tion for field sports, and indeed, for sport of every 
iption, I soon began to be looked upon as a rather 
irkable youth. I received my education on the 
ly side of a Plantation Seminary, or what the 
of the country term a Hedge School. The 
iter of this school was a very remarkable man as an 
rlish and classical didactic. His n^me was O^Shau^hx^civ^ 
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6 THE SQUANDEES OF 

kiss more or less, according to the hold which the gentle- 
man kissing them had upon their affections. His two 
great principles, however, as they affected either sex, 
were — first, that for females — ^which consisted in teaching 
them how ^^ to hold up their heads and walk proud like 
the ladies/^ The other consisted in teaching the young 
jfrieze-coats ^^how to carve like gintlemen/^ Here, now, 
was where our ornithology suffered in this point, having 
the conspiracy I spoke of between himself and the 
schoolmaster. This last lesson was a purely domestic 
one — and a great proof of his condescension and regard 
for those to whom he vouchsafed to disclose it. In giving 
it he suffered himself to fall, as it were, from the dignity 
of his profession ; but he cared not ; his anxiety was to 
make " ladies ^' of his female pupils, and ^^ gintlemen '^ of 
the frieze-coats. 

'^ Harry Halloran," he would say to the son of some 
rude but wealthy farmer, " have your best turkey ready 
to-morrow, with punch and a bottle of wine ; for I will 
carve and do the honours wid you. I will show you what 
is meant by high life and mathematics — or, in other words, 
what is known and practised by the quality, as the polite 
Science of Carvation.'^ 

My poor mother, who had a high strain in her, felt 
delighted at this opportunity of getting her daughters 
taught ^^ to walk proud like the ladies ; '^ and my father, 
the bailiff, who had an eye to an agency, in the distance, 
for some of us, felt equally anxious that we should know 
something of high life ^d mathematics — ^the mathematics 
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having consisted in the most scientific method of carving 
a fowl — a hint which the dancing-master had received 
from O^Shaughran, the Philomath, who, with the aid of 
some old cookery-book, contrived to reduce the operation 
to a geometrical problem. 

At all events, such was Buckramback's love for this 
agreeable scheme, that, so far as fowl were concerned, he 
cleared out the poultry yards of almost every farmer in 
the neighbourhood; and were it not that my worthy 
father, as bailijflf of the Castle Squander property, was 
supplied with an incredible number of fowl from the 
unfortunate tenants in the shape — among more substantial 
tokens — of bribes, I don^t think that even we could have 
supplied him with subjects for his "high life and 
mathematics/^ 

This, however, was not all. O'Shaughran was always 
sure to come on these occasions with the aforesaid old 
cookery-book in his pocket — and, having pulled it 
out, and placed it before me and my brothers, whilst 
Buckramback was operating, he pointed out to us what 
he termed the great gastronomic problem, which he said 
consisted in carving the fowl according to the principles 
discovered by that great philosopher Captain Cook. 

Heaven help us ! in what a beautiful and intellectual 
state was the country at that time, when every one of us, 
young and old, looked upon these two men as each 
infallible in his way. 

I know there are several societies both in England and 
Ireland for the assurance of lives, which I conceive to be 
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a j&aud upon the pubUc in general^ as I don^t suppose 
that one single society of them^ any more than all of 
them put together, could extend a man^s life beyond the 
moment appointed by Providence for his death. Be 
this, however, as it may, I am of opinion that if such an 
extension were possible, there are in existence no two 
individuals who require the benefit of such societies, more 
than an Irish bailiff and an Irish landlord — ^pardon me, 
I forgot the Irish agent. My poor father was a good 
kind man in his own family, but somehow or other, he 
had contracted from the habit of his profession^ that kind 
of instinct which we may notice in the hound when the 
scent of an unfortunate and inoffensive hare comes in his 
way. Pity, compassion, sympathy, or fellow-feeling for 
those, against whom he had his writ or ejectment, or 
any other of those various documents, by which he was 
usually authorised to act, were to him principles which 
he could not understand. The spirit of his employment, 
and his anxiety to gratify those who had selected him for 
it, had so completely hardened his heart, that if he felt 
anything in the shape of conscience, anything that 
soothed and gratified it in the discharge of his duty, it was 
when he had cast a sharper and more inhuman spirit 
into the discharge of that duty. In point of fact, I think 
his conscience was completely inverted; for if ever he 
experienced anything like regret or remorse, it was for some 
over-indulgence to the wretched people, or some oppor- 
tunity for further peculation which he had inconsiderately 
let slip him. To effect his caption, or the execution of his 
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writ, in the most complete manner, without reference to 
the circumstances of the individual or the family on whom 
he pounced — without reference to sex, to age, to sickness, 
or even to insanity itself — ^was what he looked upon as 
constituting his merit and his pride. 

And yet it is surprising to think how the people liked 
him ! Yes, liked him ! Certainly they must have liked 
him, or how could it have come to pass that he was 
uniformly treated with such wonderful kindness and respect? 
How could it happen that any man whom they detested 
should have received so many fat geese, turkeys, ducks, and 
fowl of every description ; so many bags of oats ; so many 
miscauns of butter, young pigs, and various other etceteras 
of that kind ? Yes, I maintain it, my father was a popular 
man. In fair and in market he was treated as such. 
How frequently in these places has he been asked in to 
drink with the tenantry, and forced to partake of the best 
the house could furnish, and that even by those who were 
a little behind in their rent, and who could consequently 
least afford it ! No, upon further reflection, I maintain it, 
my father must have been a feeling and a kind-hearted 
man ; for I can assure you, gentle reader, that on these 
occasions, when the unhappy people were committing 
many a doleful narrative of their hard situations to his 
kind confidence, he treated them with such a degree of 
sympathy, and promised to intercede for them with the 
landlord and get them time with such an honest and 
unquestionable sincerity, that they have kept blessing 
him, and bribing him — ^the latter at his own benevolent 
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suggestion — until he was forced to come down upon them 
at one fell swoop ; and if he was harsh then, and forgot all 
his friendship, all his promises, all their bribes, all his 
sympathy, was it not in the discharge of his duty? No, ' 
I do not think there ever was a more popular bailiflF— only 
that one night, after having levied an execution on the 
furniture, cattle, and hag-yard of a sick but honest family, 
he preferred staying out instead of returning to his own 
house that night. Neither did he come home in the 
morning, nor at noon, nor at night again. And it .was 
only after a search of three days that he was found in a 
copse of hazel with two additional ^^solutions of continuity,^' 
as the surgeons say, in his head, more than ever nature 
had originally placed there. In other words, the poor 
kind-hearted man, who was so well beloved by the people, 
and loaded with so many substantial tokens of their 
regard, was forced to die an extempore death, without 
priest or friar, judge or jury, having received a bullet 
right through the head ; and such was the end of my poor 
father. 

My mother, on the contrary, was not indeed such a 
wife to him as she ought to have been. Many a time, 
after his return home, boasting of the success with which 
he had executed his mission against some unfortunate 
family, has she risen up — but this was when we were 
poor — and seizing a noggin of buttermilk dashed it between 
his eyes, exclaiming, — 

^^ You hardened vagabone, why do you take delight in 
the misery of these unfortunate people ? Why don't you 
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throw up your situation, and stick to your honest industry ? 
Why will you let yourself become a tool of the devil in 
the hands of any landlord? Do you remimber — can you 
forget — what we suffered when the bailiffs were upon our- 
selves? Do you remimber Frank McMurt's conduct 
and his treachery to us afther all the presents we sent 
him ? And yet you^ll allow yourself to become an instru- 
ment of hell in the hands of these Squanders of Castle 
Squander to harrish your fellow creatures ? Faugh upon 
you ! But mark the end of it. Ah ! .you give notice, by 
the way, to these poor creatures ; but take my word for 
it, that if you don^t act in a milder and kinder spirit, your 
death will be without notice ! " 

My father never answered her, for he was a mild man 
at home, but he used to wink at us, and then, after getting 
in the whiskey bottle, he would sit down very comfortably 
and take two or three tumblers of punch. 

This was fair enough, but then we always had a second 
quarrel ; for when he began to get maudlin and moistened, 
he used to express pity for the creatures that had been 
turned out or ruined. Then my mother, who, as I said, 
was of a high strain, thought worse of this than she did of 
the other ; and, God knows, many a malivoguing 
she gave him for what she called his ^' harpocrisy.^^ 
For some years this went on, but as my mother saw the 
means and circumstances of the family increasing, and 
knew that every act of rapacity and fraud on the part of 
my father went to fill his pockets, it was wonderful 
how gradually she softened the tone of her rebukes until 
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ultimately she had actually imbibed and identified herself 
with his spirit. 

" Poor creatures,'^ she would say, " we know they are 
to be pitied, no doubt ; but then, on the other hand, one 
must do their duty!^ 

Such however is life, and such too often the strength of 
human virtue when opposed to temptation. 

After my father's death matters began to retrograde a 
good deal, and, I must say, that a large portion of my 
mother's sorrow for the poor man who had received an 
ejectment out of life without notice, was occasioned as 
much by the cessation of those handsome perquisites which 
he squeezed out of the unfortunate tenantry, as by his 
simple loss. She was at this time what is called in Ireland 
a comely flahoolagh widow, and in six months or so after 
the sad event I have just narrated, began to throw her eye 
about for a second husband. This was evident, from her 
neglect of the family, and a more thto usual attention to 
the decoration of her person. Her dress, indeed, exhibited 
more show than taste, and caused a good deal of satire and 
amusement among the neighbours. She now began to 
attend fairs and markets, although she had no earthly 
business at them, unless very rarely. Her affection also 
for our neighbours, and her sympathy for their bereave- 
ments, increased so much, that I'll be bound to say a 
single wake did not take place for miles around at which 
she was not present. Now, as there is no meeting of any 
kind so remarkable for fun and courting as an Irish 
wake, where sorrow is fairly smothered in mirth, I think 
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we need not travel far to find out the cause of her 
sympathy for those who had lost their friends. Be this as 
it may, she was captivated by a species of Irish character 
called a Sportheen, which means a frolicsome and amusing 
vagabond, who detests work and industry, attends every 
dance, wake, fair, race, and other place of diversion 
within his reach ; carries his wealth and wardrobe on his 
back, and laughs, and drinks, and fights his pleasant way 
through the world. 

To make a long ^tory short, as the " divarting vagabond" 
wanted a hearth and feeding-place of his own, and finding 
that the bouncing widow had both, he made up to her ; 
tie negotiations were short, as they always are where the 
parties are willing, and in a brief space of time she 
" metamurphied " the Sportheen blade into a stepfather. 

Alas ! alas ! here is where the unfortunate orphan is 
soon taught to draw the painful distinction between the 
spurious and the true — ^between the homely touch of 
nature and the hollow heartlessness of self-interest and 
pretence. Our father, though hard in the heart as a 
Scotch whinstone, when executing his writs and decrees 
was not nevertheless without strong touches of domestic 
aflfection, and loved his children so weU that he had pro- 
jected a little scheme of ambition for each. It was now, 
however, we missed him. It was now we perceived the 
startling and incredible change of which a woman^s heart 
— nay, even a mother's — ^is capable when she suflfers any 
single passion to overcome her. The jolly, pleasant, 
rollicking Sportheen^ who had been, and still was to others. 
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all laughter, jest, and lightheartedness, was a most merci- 
less and unfeeling tyrant to us, and evidently set his heart 
upon banishing us from the family. Young as we were, it 
was impossible to avoid suspecting this, and after the birth 
of their first child, he no longer concealed his purpose. 
Every day, upon the slightest pretence, he beat us black and 
blue. But there is no evil without its good : his severity 
only knit our hearts and affections more closely together, 
and caused us to love each other with greater tenderness. 
My eldest sister was a beautiful and modest girl, and when 
I used to see the unoffending creature with a black-eye, 
which was often the case, I swore that if God spared me, I 
would work a fearful revenge upon the smiling and 
unmanly villain who treated her with such barbarity. 

I now felt that it was necessary to do something for 
myself, and consequently devoted every hour I could spare 
to self-improvement. I had laid in a tolerably good stock 
of mathematics, with a fair share of Greek and Latin, and 
was gifted besides with a good natural intellect ; but that 
which stood me most in stead was a pleasant social disposi- 
tion, and an unconquerable love for what my old master, 
(yShaughran, used to term the '^ true Pierian.^^ 

In Ireland, at this period, it may be necessary to 
mention, that no man with pretensions to instruct youth, 
or in other words, to keep a "hedge school,^' had any 
chance whatever for support unless he was remarkable for 
a love of drink. A kind of corrupt superstition prevailed 
among the people, that the drunken schoolmaster was 
always a man of the greatest talent and acquirements ; a 
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superstition which originated from the well-known feet that 
clever teachers were so completely debauched by the 
kindness and hospitality of the people that the eflPect was 
mistaken for the cause. Such, however, was the fact, nor 
is it yet wholly obliterated from the country. 

One day at this time our landlord. Squire Squander, 
accompanied by his three slips of sons, having been out 
shooting, and the day being warm, happened to cajl in 
for a drink. My stepfather was in the house at the time, 
and the Squire, having satisfied his thirst, sat down to rest. 

^^ Well, Mrs. Murphy,^^ said he, addressing my mother, 
for I. should say that Murphy was the name of our 
vagabond stepfather, the Sportheen, a circumstance which 
caused me to commit the little pun of meta-murphied 
above ; " well, Mrs. Murphy,^^ said he, " so you have got 
married again. This man, I suppose, is your husband.^' 

^^ Yes, your honour.^^ 

^' Well, and is he a good husband to you ? 

'^ Betther never broke bread, your honour.^ 

^^ Kind to your children, eh ? ^^ 

"He^s the moral (model) of a good husband, sir,^^ 
(equivocating). 

" This pretty girl one of your daughters, eh ? ^' 
Yes, your honour .^^ 

A very pretty girl — a very pretty girl, indeed j there 
Dick,^' said he, addressing the eldest, "what do you 
think of that bit o^ goods, eh, my boy ? '' 

''Her points are all good — admirable — ^father — but — 
come here, my pretty girl.^^ 
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My sister drew back^ for I need scarcely say that there 
was such a licentious leer in the eye of the young 
profligate^ as would cause any modest girl to avoid him. 

" Why don^t you go over to the young gentleman ? " 
said my mother. " Go over to him when he bids you.'' 

'^ No matter/' said Master Dick; " it doesn't signify. 
I know the cause of it — pray, my dear, how did you get 
the black eye ? It's a thousand pities to see such a 
pretty girl as you are with a black eye." 

^^ Indeed, your honour," replied my mother, '^it was 
a kick she got from one of the cows while milkin." 

" May-be, your honour," said my stepfather, " you and 
the young gintlemen would taste a drop of good spirits 
and water afther the fatigue of shooting ? Truth it was 
very stupid of me not to think of it before." (To this the 
Squire made no reply.) 

You shan't carry it ojff that way, either, thought I, 
stepping forward — " Please your honour, if you wish to 
know who gave my sister the black eye — there he stands 
— that smiling hypocrite — that cruel and cowardly 
scoundrel before you. It would be better for us to be 
dead than lead the life we lead with him. There is not 
a week that my sister — that modest inoffensive girl — has 
not a black eye from his hand. And now, sir, he is going 
to put us out of the house — upon the wide world without 
shelter or protection." 

"Come, come, come," said the Squire, "eh? what is 
this? what is this? A bad business — come here, my 
girl — don't be afraid to speak — Is this true ? " 
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'* It^s true, sir, every word of it,^^ she replied, witli a 
,ctirtsey; ^^I eouldn^t tell your honour the life we lead 
with him/^ 

" What do you say, Mrs. Murphy ? You are their 
mother, eh ? is this true ? '^ 

"Never mind them, your honour,^^ she replied; "a 
betther stepfather never breathed ; but indeed, if you knew 
the treatment he gets, you'd wondher at his forbearance/' 

"Don't spake anything against the childre, at any 
rate," said the cowardly hypocrite. " I can bear enough, 
God knows, and do, too, but say nothing against them." 

" Come here, my girl, proceeded the Squire ; '^ do you 
tell me seriously and solemnly, in the presence of God, 
that it was this man here " — ^pointing to my stepfather — 
"who left you in this state? " 

"In the presence of God it was," she replied; '''and 
the truth your honour is, that although he is driving us 
out of our own father's roof, and from our own father's 

I 

property, we are not sorry for it. Beggary, starva- 
tion, or death itself, would be better than the life he 
leads us." 

" Well," said the landlord, " I am sorry to hear this ; 
your father, one of the most useful and energetic officers 
I ever had, lost his life in my service, and I am bound to 
see that his children shall not be oppressed. Mr. Sportheen 
Murphy, I have heard of the treatment this young family 
receive at your hands — ^heard it from a hundred quarters — 
and what is more I am now satisfied of its truth. I came 
here, in fact, for that purpose. Now listen to me, you 
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unmanly scoundrel^ as the boy said^ the lease of this 
farm is out; so is your tenure of it. You must clear off; 
but these children shall remain in it. I do not wish to 
say anything harsh to your wife; but this property is 
neither hers nor yours; it belongs to them, and they 
shall have it. Cut your stick, then, you ruffian ; I give 
you a month from this day, and if I find you here 
afterwards, out you go without ceremony. I shall have 
notices served to-morrow. The furniture and everything 
else is to remain for the benefit of the children. Come, 
boys/' 

As he spoke the brow of Sportheen grew black as night, 
and I, who knew the spirit of vengeance and cruelty that 
was within him, began to fear for the landlord ; and the 
more so, as I knew that the feUow was in the habit of 
being out whole nights, seldom making his appearance 
until early in the morning. Nor was this all. I once or 
twice observed about his throat and the roots of his hair, 
traces of the stuff with which the White-boys* are in the 
habit of blackening their faces. 

" Sir,'^ said I, stepping forward, " we feel deeply 
indebted to you for your kindness — but, if you please, it 
is not our wish that you should push matters to such 
extremities. If the Sportheen here^ will promise in your 
presence not to beat or annoy us any more, we would 

. * This looks like a bull, but it is not so. They were called "White-boys" 
because they wore shirts over their dresses when out at night — but they 
always went with blackened faces. Both were resorted to, to disguise 
themselves. 
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rather for our mother's sake that we should remain as 
we are. As for myself, I hope Fm able to earn my bread 
as a schoolmaster^ the neighbours have promised to sup- 
port meJ^ 

" Indeed !^' said the Squire ; '^ are you well educated ?'' 

^'Only comparatively speaking, sir/' I replied. "I 
know a trifle of mathematics, and am not altogether 
ignorant of Latin and Greek,'^ 

. ^' How ! how ! " he exclaimed, " do you tell me so ? We 
are packing off a chap from Trinity College, as confounded 
a blockhead as ever opened a book. The parson, who was 
once a Fellow himself, and a devilish good fellow he is 
still, examined this worthy, and discovered his ignorance. 
Whatever he did know, instead of communicating it to 
my whelps here, he amused himself in making love to 
my daughter. Off he goes to-morrow morning. Dick, 
what would you think of this young fellow for a 
tutor?'' 

"Deuce a better, father; he's worth any money out 
with the gun or harriers ; and as for bait or fly-fishing, 
he's matchless. Engage him." 

"What's your name?" asked the Squire, "I mean 
your Christian name ? " 

" Randal, sir ; commonly called Randy." 

" Randy," he repeated ; " yes, that's far better than 
Randal. Randy rhymes with brandy. I think I have 
heard of you — you love your drop I'm told; isn't this he, 
Dick," turning to the eldest. 

" The same," said Master Dick, "he's up to everything 

0^ 
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from a needle to an anchor — from pitch and toss to man- 
slaughter. Isn^t that so Eandy ? " 

^•'I have never committed manslaughter yet, sir,*' I 
replied, looking fiercely at my step-father ; " but I won't 
promise that I may not have it to answer for in another 
twelve months, if my sisters and brothers are not better 
treated/' 

'^Call him out, Eandy,'' said Master Dick. ^^ Curse 
me, if you do, I'll furnish you both with the point blanks. 
I say Murphy, or Sportheen, or whatever your name is, 
will you fight him with pistols at twelve paces ? " 

'^ No," replied the Sportheen, who in point of fact was 
an arrant coward, whenever he chanced to have his match 
before him, ^^ I'll do no such thing." 

'' Well, then," repUed the other, '' I'll teU you what, if 
I ever hear that you raise your hand to one of this family 
again, I give you my honour that I'll horse-whip you 
within an inch of your life; and as to this pretty girl 
especially, if ever you injure a hair of her beautiful head, 
I'll make you smoke ; so don't be afraid of him my pretty 
lass, I'll be your protector." 

The father laughed heartily at this manifestation of 
Master Dick's gallantry. 

^^ Bravo ! Dick," said he ; " well done — a chip of the 
old block, as sure as suds isn't claret. Do you hear, you 
Sportheen fellow?" he proceeded — nodding, however, 
towards the son — ^^mark his words — ^you had better; for 
upon my honour, if you maltreat these children again, he'll 
make them good, or if he doesn't I will. Come, boys !" 
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But about Randy, father ?^^ said Master Dick. 

Zounds, engage him ! He^ll be worth any money. It 
was he rode, and won, the match for Colonel Coppernose, 
upon Daddy-long-legs, against M'Namara^s Cannon- 
ball/' 

"Fll tell you what, then. Randy," said the Squire, 
addressing me; *^come over to-morrow evening to the 
Castle. Dr. M'Claret is to dine with us. He was once 
a Fellow of Trinity College, and, they say, was then the 
devil at the books — as he is now at the bottle. Come 
over, then, to-morrow evening, and if you stand a 
successful examination with him, why, as the whelps 
have taken a fancy to you, FU talk with you about it. 
Good bye, Mrs. Murphy. Good bye, youngsters — and 
Mr. Sportheen, mind your points." 

Dick was about to whisper something to my sister, but 
she withdrew, and he saw that it was "no go," as he 
would say himself. He then whispered me-^ 

" Don't be afraid of M^Claret, Randy — we'll take care 
and make him half drunk before he examines you. If he 
goes too deep, look fierce, swear, and ask him if he means 
to insult you. By this means, you'll cow the soul within 
him, for he hasn't the heart of a rabbit." 

The worthy Squire, attended by his whelps, as he called 
them, iqid a couple of servants who hjad remained outside, 
then took their way home, or rejoined their sport — I really 
at this distance of time forget which — neither does it 
much signify to the reader. 
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CHAPTER II. 



I AM EXAMINED, APPOINTED, AND COMMENCE 

MY DUTIES. 

The next eyening I accordingly repaired^ as had been 
agreed upon^ to Castle Squander ; and on my name being 
sf nt in^ Master Dick^ in great glee^ came out to me. 

'' Eandy,^^ said he, ^^ we will haye capital fun with 
M^Claret. He's more than half seas oyer ; but, in order 
to giye you courage, you must take a couple of glasses of 
brandy/' 

'* Not brandy, Master Dick,'' I replied. *' Giye me the 
true Pierian." 

" What do you mean by the true Pierian ? " he asked. 
" That's a liquor I never heard of." 

" Yc8, Master Dick, and often imbibed it; like mother's 
milk, to my own personal knowledge. The succus hordei^ 
sir — the juice of the barley — ^the true poteen.^' 

" Ho, ho I " said he, laughing, " is Aat where you are. 
Bandy, my man? Come along," he added; '^we haye 
three hogsheads of it in the end of the dining-par- 
lour, where my father makes a point to keep it for 
a fortnight or three weeks, to giye it what he calls ^a. 
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season/ However, we have dozens of it in the cellar, 
besides ; follow me" 

We accordingly repaired to the cellar, where he un- 
corked a bottle, whose fragrance — oh 1 it is perfectly useless 
to look out for a simile to illustrate it. The same fra- 
grance should be felt, and the spirit which produced it 
tasted, in order to understand the full force of my 
meaning. 

'' Now,^' said Master Dick, " you know M'Claret^s 
character as well as I do ; a good, kind-hearted, simple- 
minded parson, who gives away most of all he is worth 
to the poor. His only fault is that he loves a cup of 
liquor.^' 

'^Here's his health, Master Dick!^' said I. ^^ Don't 
call it a fault, and you'll oblige me.'' 

''Well, he's as simple as a child, and will believe 
anything you tell him. Now, if you take a rise out of 
him, you will break my father's heart with fan. In 
the meantime, I have hid all the books; so that, if he 
examines you at all, it must be from memory. Play 
him oflF now, Randy; will you?" 

" I'll, do my endeavour," I replied, corroborating my 
natural modesty with another glass; "I shall 'do my 
endeavour, Master Dick. In the meantime, lead me to 
him ; show me the enemy, and by the fame of the great 
(yShaughran he shall suflfer," 

Poteen when taken neat, as I then took it, beats 
champagne all to nothing in rapidity of operation. In 
the course of a few minutes, it diffuses a most delectable 
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sensation thronghout the whole system; makes the wit 
ready, the humour free and rich, the imagination prolific, 
the heart light and happy; and calls up all the faculties 
of the mind to their highest point of action. Accordingly, 
when I entered the parlour, I felt that the easy assu« 
ranee with which nature had originally gifted me was 
so ably sustained and expanded by the poteen, that I 
would at the time have as soon faced the Provost of 
^^ ould Trinity " himself, as the good-natured and simple 
parson whom I was about to encounter. 

Dr. M^Claret was rather tall and thin, with a complexion 
which it is very difficult to describe, inasmuch as I remem- 
ber no particular colour, nor combination of colours, that 
could give the reader any notion of it. It had been 
originally pale, and, with certain exceptions, might almost 
be considered so still; yet a second glance would cause 
you to change that opinion. Sometimes you felt disposed 
to call it red, yet this impression disappeared as fast as 
the other. The face, in fact, seemed to be in that tran- 
sition state which intimates the great struggle between 
the original hue of nature, and that superinduced by 
indulgence, reminding one of the pale blush of morning 
twilight, which characterises the eastern sky, before the 
broad sun flushes it into triumphant purple. He was a 
calm, quiet man, who spoke both lowly and slowly, of an 
extremely timid disposition, and so full of politeness and 
courtesy, that he was always willing to concede his 
opinion, rather than run the risk of displeasing you by 
contradiction. He was also exceedingly absent, and so 
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credulous, that as he never told a falsehood himself^ so 
he took it for granted that every one else possessed an 
equal regard for truth. Many a prank was played off 
on him by the young Squanders^ especially by that 
promising youth Master Dick^ who has, in a state of 
disguise, received charity from him three or four times 
in the course of the same day. In fact, so well sustained 
was the system of plunder and robbery that was carried 
on against him, that if the simple-hearted man had not 
been in possession of good private property, he would 
have been himself one of the poorest wretches in his 
parish. Among other of his characteristics was a tendency 
to rebuke vice, and give small infinitesmal expostulations 
in favour of religion and virtue whenever he got maudlin ; 
but these were always uttered with'such blended timidity 
and courtesy, with such a trembling apprehension of 
giving offence, that they never failed to afford a very 
rich fund of amusement to the hardened crew, for whose 
especial benefit they were delivered. 

Of course, upon this occasion, I was dressed in my 
best apparel, which, between ourselves, was a little the 
worse for wear, and were it not for my previous visit 
to the cellar, tmder the able auspices of Master Dick, I 
would have entered the dining-room with anything but 
the spirit of a hero. As it was, however, I felt no lack of 
assurance, as I said ; for now that the artificial effrontery 
was added to the natural, I longed for the contest, 
especially as young Squander had given me an insight 
into the cowardly character of the parson. On entering. 
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I found a company^ conBisting of about eighteen or twenty 
individuals, from the mellow squireen, with his easy, 
fluent brogue, to the lord-lieutenant of the county, 
including lawyers, officers of the army, the two sheriffs, 
the coroner, the ganger, not to omit several fox-hunting 
gentry, who wore their scarlet coats, top boots, and buck* 
skins. The scene was a noisy one indeed, and the 
atmosphere of the apartment, what with the united 
fumes of various wines and whiskey-punch, was almost 
enough of itself to denude a man of his sobriety. My 
appearance had no other eflPect upon the Squire's guests 
than a stare or two from half a dozen of them, who once 
more fell into the noisy and turbulent stream of the 
conversation. The potations were certainly going on 
at a hard pace, as was evident from the frequent going 
out and in of the servants with fresh supplies of liquor. 

'* Father,'^ said Master Dick, who was now permitted 
to do his duty as a man at the dinner-table, and to sit 
there as long as he pleased. '' Father,'" said he, " here is 
Randy coming to pass his examination with the parson.'' 

" Ay ! " exclaimed liis father, '' tme, Dick— I had for- 
gotten. Set him to the side-table, and let him have a 
stiff tumbler to strengthen his courage. Randy, did 
you drink anything stronger than water to-day, my 
boy, eh ? " 

'' Punch didn't cross my lips to-day, sir," I replied ; 
at which Master Dick clapped me on the back, and said, 
" Well done. Randy— capital ! " 

The materials were then placed before me on the side- 
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table^ and between Master Dick^s exertions and mine in 
the concoction of the tumbler, I need scarcely say that it 
was a norVester. When it was finished, Dick would 
have had me take another; but I felt such a strong 
disposition to distinguish myself, and attract attention 
towards the display I was about to make at the expense 
of the parson, that I began to entertain suspicions, aided 
by certain symptoms about my head, as to' whether 
my position was even then one of perfect sobriety. Be 
this as it may, the Squire, having got a hint from precious 
Master Dick that I was ready for the encounter, knocked 
on the table to secure silence. 

"Gentlemen,'^ said he, "I beg your particular attention 
for a few minutes. Here is a young sprout, the son of 
O'Eollick, my bailiff, who, you must all remember, died a 
natural death one night about a couple of years ago.'' 

*^ Pardon me, sir,'' said the parson ; '^ I trust you will 
excuse me — but — however, I fear I am interrupting you." 
/^Not at all. Doctor, proceed." 
"No, no; I am certainly interrupting you." 
" Devil a bit, Doctor; go on with your observation." 
'^ Well, then, since you permit me — I thought you said 
that your bailiff, O'RoUick, I think, died a natural death?" 
" Well, and so I did." 

'^ Because it strikes me — but perhaps it proceeds from 
a lapse of memory — indeed, I forget myself in — " 

" Never, Doctor, when you have a jug of claret before 
you," observed Colonel Coppemose, with a laugh, which 
pealed round the table. 
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''Ah, Colonel/^ said one of the fox-hunters, ''the next 
time you survey your own nose in a looking-glass, 
your conscience ought to smite you for that observation— 
that is, if you have such a thing.^' 

"Thank you, sir,^' said the parson, making him a bow 
of great suavity; "thank you, very much. I feel in- 
debted to you, sir — a bumper of claret with you, sir. 
That was very well said, indeed : a purple nose was it you 
said? I daresay you are right, but unfortunately I 
always laboured under the misapprehension that it was 
plain copper,^' — an observation which, because it was 
made apparently in the simplicity of the good man's 
heart, turned the laugh completely against the Colonel, 
who enjoyed it himself as much as any of them. 

" However, as I was saying,^^ resumed the parson, " it 
struck me that he was assassinated.'^ 

"And, confound you. Doctor!" replied the Squire, 
"don^t you know that, in this country, assassination is 
the natural death of a bailiff? " 

This occasioned another roar : the parson bowed, apolo- 
gised, begged pardon — said he had not been aware of that 
fact. "It is very odd," said he, as if to himself; "I must take 
a note of it. Assassination the natural death of a landlord. 
Dear me — ^it is very odd, indeed," and he gently slipped 
down another bumper of claret, which he drank with that 
thorough sense of enjoyment, which is exhibited by a 
luxurious shutting of the eyes. 

The fact is, many supposed the Doctor to be a kind of 
wag in his way. For instance, he was in the habit of 
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expressing his wonder at several things which he heard 

related^ and of repeating them^ as it were to himself^ but 

always with some variation or blunder, which uniformly, 

whether by accident or design, involved something satirical 
either against the speaker, or the person spoken of. This 

habit of the Doctor's was the subject of much mirthful 
speculation ; one class insisting that it was premeditated, 
whilst another ascribed it to his natural propensity to 
make mistakes. The point, however, proceed from 
what cause it might, was never definitively settled. 
I am myself of opinion that there lurked some sly 
satire and waggery under the worthy Doctor's sim- 
plicity. 

^^But, hang it, I didn't sslj s, landlord P^ replied the 
Sqxiire. 

'' I believe, however,'' observed the Coroner, ^^ that, of 
the two, the Doctor has gone nearer the truth." 

"Well, no matter," said Squander, feeling a little 
iineasy ; " it's rather an unpleasant subject. Whilst we 
live let us live. Here, you Bandy ! Dick, have you the 
books ? This is a young sprig. Doctor, to whom, as his 
father lost his life in my service, I'm determined to give 
the tuition of these whelps of mine, if he's foun^ fit for it; 
and for this purpose, I trust you will examine him, and 
report the result." 

" You must examine him from memory. Doctor, I fear," 
said Dick. " I have searched the whole house for the 
books, and cannot find them. I suppose the tutor must 
have put them aside, and he's gone to take his place in 
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the coach for to-morrow morning/^ On concluding^ lie 
winked at his father^ who, in his turn, winked at the 
others, so that they all were prepared for some humorous 
display, occasioned, as they knew it must be, by the 
Doctor's simplicity of character. 

*^ It will be very difficult to examine him without bookg/' 
observed the good-natured man ; " and must be peculiarly 
disadvantageous to himself, poor boy. What course have 
you read, my good lad ? " 

Tq which I firmly replied — " ^ The Plantation Course * 
in Mathematics, and ^ The Poteen Course ' in Classics.^' 

"Dear me,^' he exclaimed; "that is very odd — very 
odd, indeed. These are two courses which I have never 
heard of. Well — ^you are a mathematician, you say? 
but we shall see,^' — and out he came with some con- 
founded problem, of which, for the life of me, without 
pen and ink, I could make nothing. 

I found myself in a fix, as they say in America, and 
saw that I had nothing for it but to make a demonstration 
of a different kind. I accordingly asked him in Irish 
what was the last news from Purgatory, and whether his 
honest father's soul was yet redeemed out of it ; for it may- 
be necessary to say here, that the Doctor, though of a 
highly respectable family in the north of Ireland, had been 
originally a Catholic, but understood not a syllable of 
Irish. An expression so puzzled, disastrous, and comical, 
from that very cause, settled upon his features, that the 
whole company, many of whom understood me thoroughly, 
were in convulsions. 
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^^Oh/^ said the Doctor, "I beg your pardon young 
man^ you are a linguist, I perceive/' 

^^ Yes sir/' I replied boldly, "I am • a linguist, and 
sometbing besides, as you shall find/' 

" And pray what language is that in which you have 
just addressed me?" 

"It's the vernacular, sir, of a certain country, with 
whose history you are evidently unacquainted. Of a 
country, sir, whose inhabitants live upon a meal a month ; 
keep very little — for sound reasons — between themselves 
and the elements, and where abstinence from food is the 
national diversion." 

" God bless me !" exclaimed the parson, " that's very 
odd, very odd indeed, I shall take a note of that ; how 
very like Ireland ! But the problem my good lad, you 
have not solved my problem." 

"I have, sir," I replied, "beautifully; but unfortunately 
you are . not capable of understanding the language in 
which I did it." 

"That is evident, my good boy, that is evident; of 
course I am bound to believe you. I dare say you are 
not easily understood. You are very clever, indeed. So ' 
you assure me that you have solved the problem." 

" Very elegantly, sir, indeed !" 

'r Very good, very good. This is an extremely smart 
boy, Mr. Squander. None but a smart lad could Jiave 
solved that problem, and indeed he did it, — that is, if he 
did it at all — I beg your pardon my lad — ^with a great 
deal of natural ease." 
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'^ If he is as good at everything else as he is at natural 
ease/^ said the Squire^ laughing^ '' he will come to some- 
thing yet/* 

'^ Did you ever taste claret, my boy?" the Doctor then 
asked me. 

^^ I am getting a specimen of it for the first time 
to-night, sir/* I replied. 

" Well, have a glass/* he proceeded. " Master Richard^ 
give him a glass of claret ; ** which Bichard immediately 
did. " Claret, my lad, is a most delicious beverage after 
dinner; its exhilaration, though delightful, is gradual. 
Now I prefer claret, my lad, to any other liquor. It 
does not excite the passions ; because if it did I would 
not drink it — but it awakens all the virtues — ^it — it — ^it 
only plays round the head, but then it reaches the hearty 
and refines all our sentiments. It kindles up religion, and a 
love of our kind, and in — ^in — ^in fac — ^fact it promotes harm- 
less convivial converse and uni — univer — ^versal harmony/* 

"Claret, sir,** I exclaimed, after having finished the 
glass, " here, take it away. Master Dick — the glass I mean 
— why, sir, no man that hadn't a heart of ice, and the blood 
of a frog in him would drink such stuff as that. Doctor, 
No, sir : but if you wish to awaken, and look about you 
in the world, and not to pass through life in a dream — ^if 
you wish to have a warm heart, a clear head, 'b. good 
appetite, and an honest conscience, take to the true poteen. 
Doctor, you will never be a man if you don*t — ^nor know 
until after you are dead whether ever you were alive or 
not. That*s a fact of which, thanks to claret, you are not 
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at present conscious. The truth is, Doctor, you are dead 
— dead and buried — and devil a thing but the ^ true Pierian^ 
will ever bring you to life — make you open and rub your 
eyes — stare about you — and ask where did you come from? 
And if you have a friend near you at the time, he^U tell 
you the truth, and say, from the cold and lifeless land of 
claret. Then you will find yourself alive to some purpose. 
There, too, are the pretty girls — ^you will become brisk, 
lively, an enemy to solitude, and fond of a plural life. 
You will feel your heart warm, a sanctified gallantry will 
possess you ; flesh will come upon you ; you will get calves 
to your legs, which you sadly want ; you will marry a 
wife ; and if there was ever a point in bringing you to 
your senses, that the poteen failed in, she will repair it. 
Then, sir, you will become a respectable member of 
society, with a wife and family (A slight groan here pro- 
ceeded from the Doctor.) ; then you will have a hearth 
of your own ; the agreeable noise of your children about 
you, (another groan,) and you will be a very different 
man from what you are — which is full cousin to a non- 
entity, or like a drawn cork from one of your own bottles — 
light and useless, but smelling strongly of claret. Poteen^ 
sir, will raise the cockles of your heart, and set it a dancing 
like an Irishman at a wedding. It will make your very 
nose curl with kindness towards all your fellow-creatures. 
You will hear nothing but music and harmony wherever 
you turn. The trees and rivers wiU sing ' Jig Polthogue,^ 
' Kiss my Lady,^ and ^ the Priest in his Boots,^ as you go 
along. No day will ever be dark to you, no night 
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florrowful; en the contrary^ the sun will look down on 
jon with a grin of good hnmonr^ and say^ ^ That's a man^' 
Doctor ! and the moon will look as loving and complaoeiit 
as your own sweetheart. (A start of something like homar 
from the Doctor.) It will change you from a drone into 
a trumpet^ and in the pulpit you will lull your congre- 
gation no more. Now all this will happen if you only 
abandon claret^ that makes you both dreary and weary 
to yourself and others^ and take at once to the unbaptiaed 
poteen. Thaffl the drink^ Doctor^ that will make yon 
love not only your neighbour^ but his whole fEunily 
especially if there's e'er a pretty girl among them. Yes, 
rir, that's what poteen will do for you, if you will only 
pluck up the spirit of an Irishman, and make it your 
familiar drink." 

I need scarcely describe the effect which this impudent 
lecture to the Doctor had upon the company. Indeed, the 
greater portion of it had been composed by my schoolmaster, 
(yShaughran. Nor need I dwell upon the mirth and 
laughter it created. And if anything could add to it, it 
was the attitude in which the worthy Doctor seemed to 
pay attention to it. While I was speaking, he sat with his 
hands clasped before him, and his eyes shut, as if wragped 
in the deepest attention, reminding one of the appear- 
ance of some of his own congregation, when lulled by the 
influence of his sermons. When the mirth, however, had 
ceased, the Squire resumed the point in hand. 

*' But, in the meantime, Doctor, won't you go on with 
the lad's examination ? " 
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Oh, I beg yotir pardon, Mr. Squancber — pray excuse 
me — I beg you will excuse me — many thanks, my good 
boy — many thanks for your kind advice, and the warm 
interest you feel in me. But, as touching the exami- 
nation; at present I happen to have a small edition of 
Horace in my pocket. Will you be good enough to 
translate me this ode ? ^^ 

''Me, sir,^^ I replied, ''do you want to insult me? 
Where, sir, is the crawling schoolboy who could not do 
that ? No, sir, Td scorn to translate such a piece of 
contemptible facility. Why, sir, you might as well ask 
me to read you a child^s fable in words of three letters. 
No, sir; but Til sing it for you — sing it to the very 
air to which it was set during the lifetime of the 
author, and sung through the streets of Some by Banun- 
eulus.^^ 

I immediately commenced, and sang ''Jam satis terriSy^ 
&c., &c., as we had been in the habit of doing under 
O^Shaughran, to the comical air of " Cock-a-Bendie,^^ an 
air which one would almost imagine had been made for it, 
and which had the company once more in convulsions. 

"That^s very cleverly done,^^ said the Doctor, "very 
cleverly done, indeed ! A most extraordinary boy — and 
so utterly free from everything like diffidence.^' 

"You may swear that. Doctor,^' said the Squire. " Not 
a doubt of it. If you never uttered gospel before, you 
have now.^' 

I then volunteered to translate him a portion of Virgil, 
which, having had by heart, as almost every schoolboy 
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ha8^ I translated into tolerably good English until I came 
to the line — 

" Conticuere omnes intentique ora tenebant»" 

when I paused. 

"Why don^t you proceed, my good youth/' said he, "it 
is very well done— very well done, indeed — but why do 
you pause ? '^ 

'^ Because that's the celebrated sizai*'s Une/' I replied, 
'^ and I don't wish to profane it by a common translation.*' 

" How is that, my good youth ? " said he, " I don't 
imderstand you." 

" Why, sir," I replied, " you are aware that Kerry is 
the most classical county in Ireland. Latin is the ver- 
nacular language of the schoolboys; wherever you go, 
you wiU hear them talking Latin to each other, and 
singing the odes of Horace, as they sit behind the creels 
upon the horses, while drawing their turf. At every 
sizarship examination in Trinity College, I need not tell 
you, sir, that nineteen out of every twenty of them come 
from that indoctrinated and classical county. Well, sir, 
it happened, at a sizarship examination, that the Kerry 
men were, as usual, twenty to one against their com- 
petitors ; and when a certain sizar came to the line in 
question, and went to translate it, he looked comically 
at the examiner, and said, conticuere omneSy * we are all 
county-Kerry men,' which of course occasioned great 
mirth.* The same sizar, was John Philpot Curran 

• By pronouncing the word c<niticuere in a certain manner, it certainly 
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who, though not a Kerry man, would have done credit 
to the county had he been so/^ 

Of course the celebrated poluphlosboio thalasses was 
not forgotten ? 

" Doctor/' I observed, ''that line is not properly 
understood.^' 

" I think, however, my good youth, that I understand 
it.'' 

"And how," said I, turning the tables on him, "do 
you translate j90%7^/oi^ioio thalasses ?^^ . 

" ' The many-sounding ocean,' my good lad." 

" No such thing, sir," I replied. " The next time you 
translate poluphloisboio thalasses, say, as you ought to 
do, ' Fm the boy for the lasses/ and you will render both 
the line and yourself justice." 

I believe the very hair stood on the poor Doctor's head 
at this version, and the inference to be drawn from it. 

"I admire the humour," he said, "but I beg to be 
exempted — that is, if you have no objection, my good 
lad — ^from the insinuation. I trust I don't offend you, 
my good youth; but do, pray, exempt me from the 
insinuation." 

Thus closed this extraordinary examination, to the 
perfect satisfaction of the Squire, who laughed immo- 
derately at my assurance, and said I must be a devilish 
clever chap to have such a stock of it at my years. 

sounds very much like Catmty Kerry. It is told of Curran, but I will not 
guarantee its authenticity, and has been remembered as a good piece of wit 
erver since. 
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''Come home to-morrow, Eandy/^ said he, ''and we 
shall put you into fresh feathers. WeTl get you a conple 
of suits of clothes, you: young dog, and you can set at 
once to business/' 

I then left them, but was followed out by Master Dick, 
who made me pay another visit to the cellar — and here 
want of memory draws a veil over the further occurrences 
of the night. 

I have often reflected since upon the character and 
position of the good and charitable Doctor. Here wa« 
a man of the greatest worth — a man whose life was 
a series of virtues, practised without one single spark of 
ostentation or vanity — of the most unaffected piety, and 
of apostolic simplicity of manners. Wherever there weore 
poverty, disease, contagion, or death, there he was, in 
the twofold character of Christian minister and philan- 
thropist — characters that meet, alas ! too rarely in the 
same individual. There he was, to soothe the anguish 
of the spirit, to sustain it by hope and consolation, and 
to relieve the pressure of destitution and poverty wherever 
reUef was necessary. This man — ^so good, so pious, so 
humane, and so learned— did, nevertheless, in conse- 
quence of that one weakness, suffer himself to become 
a butt for coarse ridicule, and a target for the senseless 
jests of the profene and profligate— of men who, along 
with his only failing, possessed almost every vice of life, 
and not one of his virtues. Such a person should have 
married a wife, and entrenched himself within the affec- 
tions of domestic life. These new relations, and the 
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deligfatfol sympathies arifiing from tiie love of his children^ 
would ha;7e given him a higher sense of the condition 
of man^ and of the energies necessary to maintain his 
position with dignity to himself and nsefnlness to 
society. 

The next mornings according to appointment^ I re- 
paired to Castle Squander^ and^ finding the hsll door open — 
which^ indeed^ was generally the case— I deliberately 
entered the dining-room; and^ certainly^ a cnrious sight 
presented itself to me there. In no tap-room in the 
most profligate slitms of a metropolis ^could one find such 
an instance of drunken debauchery. About eight or ten 
persons were lying asleep^ some on the parpet, some with 
their heads on the table. One fellow — ^the coroner — lay 
with his head inside a coal-scuttle ; another — one of the 
fox-hunters — ^had his head upon the coroner^s cudiion^ 
with one of his spurs against Master Dick's leg; and it 
was evident that his imagination was leading him another 
chase, for he gave the view-hoUoa from time to time, plying 
the spur, as he did it, against the leg in question with 
such vigour, that young Squander — whom nothing short 
of a red hot poker could have awakened — cursed him in 
a drowsy, half-smothered voice, between a snore and a 
groan, but, at the same time, in terms sufSciently distinct 
to enable any one to understand without difficulty the 
geography of the country to which he consigned him. 
Bottles, glasses, and decanters were there — some shivered, 
and others with their contents overturned. Some of 
the sleepers had got sick about the stomach during 
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the night; and it is unnecessary to say that the whole 
scene presented anything but the beau ideal of civilised 
life. 

I left the room without reluctance^ as the reader may 
guess^ and proceeding to make inquiries in the kitchen^ 
had there a fresh opportunity of witnessing debauch upon 
a more mitigated scale. The servants^ both male and 
female^ with certainly some exceptions^ had not neglected 
to help themselves with whatever liquor was left by the 
guests who had fallen asleep. This they looked upon as a 
regular perquisite, but as they could not afford to take 
their rest in the morning, having in charge the domestic 
business of the family, the consequence was, that two- 
thirds of them scarcely knew what they did or said. A 
fat man-cook, with bandy legs, his white apron tied 
about him so tight that it was sunk and dragged into his 
flesh, which piece of taste, when taken into conjunction 
with a striped cotton jerkin that ran to a point behind, 
gave him a most ludicrous appearance ; this fat man-cook, 
I say, was in high and windy argument with an assistant 
of the other sex, who was still fatter. The cause of the 
quarrel appeared to be a fit of jealousy, brought on by 
drink, against the fatter assistant and one of the stable 
boys, who he insisted had kissed her upon the lobby. 

'^ It^s a lie,'^ she replied, " he did not kiss me on the 
lobby, he kissed me on the lips, where he ought to kiss 
me ; and now, you dropsical old sausage, I dare you ! ^^ 
she added, fearfully brandishing her ladle over his 
head. The £Eit cook quailed, for it seems she was a 
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perfect yirago^ and maintaiiied a dreadful ascen- 
dancy in the kitchen; hut he satisfied himself by 
bestowing on her several fierce and furious glances^ that 
seemed to speak of some deep and terrible purpose that, 
rankled within his injured ,spirit, and intimated a day 
of future retribution. Whether this purpose was levelled 
against herself or the stable-boy, however, the Pythoness 
on her Tripod could not determine. He left the kitchen, 
accompanied by a helpless and superannuated bull-dog, as 
fat and bandy as himself, and who seemed to be in the 
habit of supporting him against his opponent; for on 
going out along with him he gave a wheezing growl, and 
showed his red gums at the she-cook, as a proof that he 
entered into the quarrel of her antagonist. 

'^ Hk!^^ she exclaimed, "I defy you boths;^' and up 
went the huge mangel-wurzel arms, and round once more 
came the fearful ladle with a sweep of conscious power 
and indignation. 

It was enough; the bandy old bull-dog dropped his 
tail, gave a piteous whine in apprehension of the expected 
blow, then imitating his fat friend, accelerated his pace, 
and both waddled with a cowardly scamper out of the 
kitchen. 

That kitchen, indeed, exhibited a strange scene. All 
appeared to be wealth, waste, profusion, and extravagance 
— to which we may add, licentiousness and riot. This 
was especially the case whenever an entertainment was 
given at Castle Squander, for on these occasions the 
spirit of intemperance and debauch spread like an epidemic 
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througli the whole family, Mrs. Squander and their only- 
daughter Emily excepted. Had I been old enough to 
reflect upon what I saw at the time, I might have drawn 
a deep and melancholy moral from it. 

Under one of the kitchen tables lay two greaajr 
seollions asleep, one lying over the other, like a St. 
Andre Vs Cross. The butler and one of the footmen, it 
appeared, had fought that morning — ^nobody could tell 
why — and when I entered the kitchen the former was lying 
asleep against a table, with his head resting on a greaiqr 
napkin, his white apron tucked up, and a bandage round 
his eye. The footman, more than half drunk, was coquetting 
with one of the chambermaids, whom he forced out to 
dance, whilst he himself whistled the music, and every 
now and then he looked triumphantly towards the 
butler, shook his fist at him, and then pointed tauntingly 
to his bandaged eye. Around, loads of the most delicious 
cold meats, meats that would have relieved many a 
hungry and miserable family in the neighbourhood, were 
tossed about like dirt. Tankards of beer, drawn in a 
spirit of the most wanton waste and abundance, were 
lying^ in every direction; the beer stale and no longer 
fit for use. All the evidences of neglect and carelessness 
were there. Casks of butter were trowelled about like 
mortar, and bread, in blue, moulded fragments, might be 
seen lying in basketsful. 

Whilst I was observing these things, the housekeeper 
came in, a young woman of about thirty, rather genteel 
looking and well made, but with a complexion a great 
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deal too fiery for one of her age. I understood after* 
wards that she had been anzions to check this extra- 
vagance j bat what could one do against so many? And, 
besides, in the course of a few months it was disotr^ered 
that she and the house-steward became rather intimate — 
a discovery which rendered it necessary for her to give 
way in order to secure their connivance; a principle 
which operated with equal force upon the steward 
himself. 

After she entered, the huntsman came in, a shrewd, 
lank, tough, old fellow, with parched cheeks and a 
weather-beaten countenance, to ask for a bottle of whiskey, 
in order to treat the whipper-in and grooms, together 
with two or three country friends, that were out in the 
stable-loft. This was immediately given to him ; but as 
his hand was in, instead of one bottle he took two, and 
went away to do the honours for his friends. 

On leaving the kitchen, he thrust out his tongue at the 
housekeeper, when her back was turned, and gave me 
a wink to follow him, which I did. "Whilst passing 

I 

through the yard, I could observe the same evidences of 
carelessness and neglect in everything about me. But 
it was almost impossible to hear a single word he said, 
in consequence of the howling, barking, and baying of 
two packs of hounds, one of harriers, another of fox- 
hounds, with pointers, setters^ cockers, water-spaniels, 
and retrievers, ad infinitum. He pointed out to me a 
kennel-kitchen with an immense boiler, in which food 
was prepared for all these animals^ and that, too, of the 
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best description. In one end of it stood a dozen sacks 
of oatmeal^ a large bin of potatoes^ and a pump for 
procnring water. 

Now it so happened^ that the year in question was one 
of severe famine^ and I could not help reflecting, even then, 
that the sum of five pounds^ subscribed to the relief fund 
by Mr. Squander, took a very inhuman shape, when 
associated with the profuse abundance thus lavished in 
his kennel, whilst so many of his fellow creatures, nay, 
of his own tenants, were literally perishing for want of 
food. 

On further inquiry, I found that the Squire himself 
would not make his appearance until about two o'clock, 
which, after an entertainment, was the usual hour of 
breakfast. I accordingly returned home, resolved to wait 
until I could find the family in a proper condition to talk 
to me upon the subject of my tuition. 

At three o'clock I saw the Squire and Master Dick. 

" Well, Eandy, my boy,'' said the former, '^ are you 
ready to come home ? " 

" Quite ready, sir, if you have no objection," I replied. 

"Well then," said he, "you shall have thirty pounds 
a-year and your board. You will dine with the steward, 
and if you go into Squanderstown, and call upon Shea, 
the shopkeeper, he will give you a couple of suits 
of clothes, and tell him to place them to my account ; or, 
stay, he may hesitate without a written order, and my 
hand is in such a confoimded tremor, that I can't write. 
Dick, do you go with him, and that will do as well." 
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^' Certainly, sir/' replied Dick, " I will, with pleasure. 
Didn't he work up M'Claret beautifully last night ? " 

" He did,'' replied the father, laughing. " Bandy, my 
lad, you must be a devilish clever chap, and I have no 
doubt but you will get these whelps of mine to make a 
progress. If you do though, it's more than any one 
could ever do before you. Off with you now, and put 
yourself in decent trim. Do you, Dick, go with him.'' 

^' Egad, sir," said Dick, '^ I can go nowhere till I get a 
glass of brandy to settle my nerves." 

*' Get it then, and be off — ^you and your brothers are 
losing your time." 

Another visit to the cellar, which I found subsequently 
was Master Dick's favourite haunt, set both himself and 
your humble servant pretty well on our props. He was 
a brandy man, but I stuck like truth to the true Pierian, 
I shall not enter into detail as to the bargains we made 
with the mercer. It is enough to say, that the worthy 
man, to whom a large bill was abeady due, charged us 
double price for every thing we purchased. The cloth 
was sent to their family tailor, who took my measure, and 
promised to have them ready in a few days. It is sufficient 
to say, that within a week I was located as an inmate of 
Castle Squander, in the responsible capacity of private 
tutor and director to the young gentlemen, — an equally 
strong proof of Mr. Squander's judgment and my 
qualifications. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

— ♦ — 

MASTER TQM— MY PUPILS-JEMMY M'SCUTT'S VERY 
ORIGINAL SOURCE OF INCOME. 

On finding myself by such a prosperous gale of good 
fortune a resident in the wealthy family of the Squanders, 
and in so respectable a capacity, I began to observe more 
closely the economy of the house and the individual 
character of its inmates. Of the Squire himself the 
reader has already had some intimation. He was one of 
those good-natured men whose good nature consists only 
in easiness of temper, and a strong habit of self-indulgenee, 
without possessing scarcely a single practical virtue capable 
of making him a useful or respectable member of society. 
He was not then a harsh landlord, nor a man who would 
willingly harass or oppress his tenantry, but he was both 
negligent and ignorant of his duties as a landlord-proprie- 
tor. Indeed, so much so, that he was perfectly unconscionfi 
that " property had its duties as well as its rights/^ He 
simply imagined that his tenantry were bound to pay him 
his rents, and that it was his business only to recei¥e 
them. But as to the various acts of justice, encourage- 
ment, instruction, or forbearance, and a hundred other 
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points inyolyed in the duties of a landlord^ lie never once 
dreamt of them. These matters were altogether excluded 
£rom the hahrts and practice of the class to which he 
belonged, and in his ignorance and neglect of them he 
was in no degree singular. To look into the state and 
circumstances of his property^ to observe modes of culti- 
vation, to make himself acquainted with the habits and 
character of his t^iantiy, or the nature of the soil, never 
for a moment came within the spirit of his creed. The 
system by which he acted was that which predomi- 
nated ^most without exception among the landlords of 
Ireland. It is true he would have fought a duel for one 
of his tenantry, if he imagined, for instance, that he 
had received "unfavourable law^' from a neighbouring 
magistrate, but he would not scruple to horsewhip the 
same tenant on the following day. In &ct he has been 
known to fight for one of them. On a certain occasion, 
a farmer of his was summoned before a justice of peace, 
who lived only a few miles from him, and who was besides 
landlord to the plaintiff. The worthy magistrate having 
decided in favour of his own tenant, was waited upon 
next day by Mr. Squander, to whom, as his legitimate 
protector, the defeated man complained. Squand^ imme- 
diately took fire, paid a visit to the justice, horsewhipped 
him soundly, and the next morning, after an exchange of 
three shots, put a bullet into his hip, which lamed him 
for life. Hunting, shooting, eteeple-chasing, wagering, 
and convivial debauchery, were the habits of his life. It 
m true every Christmas and Easter he whistled the 
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Hundredth Psalm^ for lie said that no man ought to pass 
through life without letting his family and dependants 
see that he was not insensible to religion. Poor 
Dr. M'Claret fell an easy victim to his profuse and impe- 
tuous hospitality. On being appointed by Trinity College 
to the rich living of that parish^ he undertook, from the 
best and purest motives, to work some beneficial change 
in the licentious habits of the Squire, a task for which his 
gentleness and flexibility of character badly qualified him. 
Instead of reforming Mr. Squander, the latter seduced 
him into a love of claret, and ultimately into the character 
of an amiable, harmless, but confirmed sot. He also 
boasted of his intrigues and seductions in presence of 
his sons, and would conclude by asking them, ^^ Ha ! you 
young dogs, when will any of you ever fellow me that ? " 

" Wait, father,'^ Master Dick would say, ^' give us time, 
and never fear but I for one will prove myself a chip of 
the old block f^ — a reply which highly dehghted his worthy 
parent. 

Mrs. Squander was the .daughter of Lord Mount 
Gallivant, a rakish nobleman, well known in Ireland, 
whose character for gallantry was such, that no parent, 
anxious for the morals and reputation of his daughters, 
would admit him into his family. Unfortunately, she 
was proud in matters of small importance, and extra- 
vagant in her. habits of life, though shamefiiUy neglio^nt 
of her duties as the mistress of a large and expensiye 
establishment. She was actuated by a ridiculous feeling, 
that any kind of attention to the afiairs of her household 
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was beneath a lady of her high birth, whose husband 
paid a large retinue of servants for the express purpose 
of managing them. She brought him no fortune — for 
the jolly Squire, who was influenced by a ludicrous am- 
bition to become connected with an aristocratic family, 
had married her from that principle ; and, indeed, it was 
to her pride and extravagance that may be traced, in the 
first instance, that senseless profusion which ultimately 
ruined him. His establishment, when he brought her 
home to; preside over it, was, God knows! extravagant 
enough, and such as was far more than sulBGicient ' to 
sustain hid position as a country gentleman. Even this, 
however. Was not to her taste. She must make him 
feel, and let the world know, that his wife ought to hold 
such a distinguished position as became her high birth. 
The establishment was consequently remodelled, and 
amplified to such a standard, that, ere the expiration of 
twelve months, the worthy Squire found himself living 
at a rate.of nearly double his former expenditure, and 
considerably beyond his income. In appearance, Mrs. 
Squander was tall, very fair haired, with good eyes, and 
rather large inouth. Every day in the week, whether 
they entertained company or not, she went, with due 
punctuality> through all the ceremonies of the toilet. 
Indeed, so exact was she in this respect, that she caused 
every one of her children, before they had reached the 
age of six years, to be formally dressed for dinner; and 
it was not until her sons grew too big — and, I may add, 
too dissolute to regard this ceremony — that they were 
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allowed to leave it off^ and run into the opposite extreme^ 
which they did. 

The Sqnire had a brother in the honse^ whom I cannot 
overlook in this description of his &mily. He was a quiet 
man^ who came down to breakfast and dinner every day 
in the week^ without nttering a single word or syllable^ 
unless, indeed^ very rarely. The great pleasure of his 
life was smoking ; and^ next to that^ to take a glass of punch 
with some of the tenants. The poor inoffensive man 
was, besides, all benevolence ; and, if he ever did speak, 
it was always in defence of the absent — of some servant 
with whom his sister-in-law might have found faulty or 
of a negligent or needy tenant whom his brother might 
be abusing. Never, however, was the pipe out of his 
mouth, unless when asleep or at meals. He was in pos- 
session of a small income — about three hundred a-year ; 
and the good which he clandestinely effected by it might 
well serve as an example to those who possess larger and 
more comprehensive means of serving their fellow-creatures. 
After breakfast, he went up silently to his room, smoking; 
after dinner, he repeated his visit to the same place, still 
smoking. Sometimes he would go out to the labourers 
while at work, sometimes sit in a tenant's house, still 
smoke — smoke — smoking. Upon the latter occasion, he 
usually put a flask of whiskey, with a suitable quantity 
of lump sugar, into his pocket; after a quiet chat, he 
would pull it out, and, having got the kettle boiled, would 
mix it with his own hands, and treat the fietmily, taking 
a glass at the same time himself. He never looked into 
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a newspaper, nor a book; nor was he ever supposed to 
bestow attention upon any subject that was calculated 
to awaken his mind from its languid and torpid state. 
Such, we say, he appeared, and was supposed to be. 
Under this simplicity, however, there existed not merely 
a capacity for deep feeling, but keen, quiet powers of 
observation, of which neither the world nor his own 
friends had the least suspicion. He was known as 
"Master Tom;'' for in Ireland younger brothers, if un-^ 
married, are frequently so denominated by the peasantry 
to the last day of their lives. Nothing could exceed bis 
popularity in the neighbourhood, nor the love which was 
borne him by every inmate of his brother's house. 
Even Mrs. Squander, with all her pride and haughtiness, 
liked him ; for, whenever she and her husband happened 
to discuss the relative merits of their families, he uni- 
formly took her part. ' Emily doated on him, because 
she was more in his secrets than any of the rest, and 
was better acquainted with the simplicity and truth of 
his affections, and his furtive benevolence. 

Master Tom was the youngest of the family ; and in 
consequence of the utter indifference to moral or literary 
training which prevailed at that period among the class 
to which his father belonged, we need scarcely say thie^t 
his education had been shamefully neglected. He was, at 
the time I write of, within forty— a young-looking man, 
with good features, of a pale, placid, and benevolent 
expression. Such was Master Tom, of whom the reader 
will hear more before the conclusion of our narrative. 

e2 
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The furniture of the castle had been rich and fiishionable, 
and might be still pronounced so ; but the convivial habits 
of the Squire^ the carelessness of the servants^ and the 
orgies which took place there so frequently^ had in the 
course of time impressed upon everything in the house 
a rakish and — if we may be 'permitted to apply the term — 
a licentious character. Tlie beautiful tables were dinged 
and stained ; the sofas, although well-looking to the eye, 
felt crazy when you sat upon them. The carpets bore 
similar marks of intemperance, and there was scarcely a 
sober chair in the dining-room. 

Having thus given a slight sketch of the family, I shall 
now proceed to detail the history of the progress which 
my pupils made under my management. 

In order to my greater success, I drew up a set of rules 
for their adoption. In this programme I appointed the 
hours for study, and for their attendance in the school- 
room. I then examined them, or rather attempted to do 
so, in order to ascertain the extent of the acquirements 
already made, that I might know from what point to 
start. The school-room in which this experiment took 
place, was a large, comfortable apartment, with a bagatelle 
table in one end, on which lay a large backgammon-box 
closed. On looking into this, I discovered two or three 
packs of cards ; and, on examining the other appurtenances 
of this precious seminary, I observed several fowling^ 
pieces, powder-flasks, shot-belts, wash ramrods, together 
with landing-nets, fishing-rods, stuffed birds, hunting- 
horns, and, though last not least, no less than three cases of 
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duelling-pistols — one for eacli pupil — ^purchased for them 
by their affectionate father. 

It is due to myself to confess here, that I approached 
my task with two distinct impressions. In the first place, 
I felt anxious not only to do my duty, but to do it in such a 
manner as might produce beneficial results to my wild and 
headlong pupils ; and in the next, I was fiiUy conscious of 
the almost insuperable difficulties that lay in my way. The 
eldest. Master Dick, was a good-looking, stout boy^ in or 
about seventeen. He was hasty, rather selfish, but not 
ill-natured ,* muscular, active, and remarkably well made. 
Even at that age, however, there were visible, as well in 
his features as in his whole manner and bearing, the traces 
of early dissipation and a reckless life, as well as of a 
heart untamed and already corrupted by the premature 
propensities of imrestrained passion and indulgence. He 
was his father's favourite, and he knew it. From his birth 
until the moment he came under my charge, a moral 
check or a religious restraint had never been placed upon 
him. In every whim, and caprice, and desire, he had 
been allowed his own way, and the consequence was, that 
this system of indulgence added such force to the impe- 
tuous impulse of his will and passions, that any attempt 
even to moderate them was resented with a burst ;of 
indignation and rage that, in one so young, was frightful. 
The truth was, that not only his father, but his mother, 
sister, the servants, labourers, and tenants, all dreaded 
him, and made a point never to come in his way, or, at 
least with one exception, to leave it as soon as possible. 
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whilst these furious outbursts of temper were upon him. 
When in this state^ he used to cuff and kick the unfor- 
tunate servants and dependants as if they were so many 
dogs^ whilst they^ poor devils^ were obliged to put up with 
his violence and bear his outrages with patience^ under 
the alternative of being dismissed without a character. It 
is true that as soon as his good temper returned^ he would 
certainly apologise^ tell them he was sorry^ that he did it 
in a passion : and having said as much^ would throw them 
a handful of loose silver by way of compensation. 

In the last sentence but one^ we mentioned an excep- 
tion. This was the cunning old huntsman, Jemmy 
M'Scutt, who always made it a point to throw himself in 
his way in the most outrageous moments of his passion, 
certain at the time that he was to come in for a 
thrashing; but as the hardened weather-beaten old 
sinner was impenetrable to blows^ his policy was to 
secure the compensation which he knew would follow. 
I have reason to believe that the shrewd old knave did not 
receive less than a pound a week from this extraordinary 
source of income. 

The next was Master Harry, who, in point of disposition 
and character, bore a considerable resemblance to his 
brother. He had, however, a greater command over his 
temper, and a much greater power of concealing what he 
felt. His resentments, too, were deeper, though leas 
obvious; and to a close observer it was evident, that 
though calmer than the other, he was much more im- 
placable and vindictive, and retained his resentments 
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until gratified by the infliction of some secret act of 
rengeance. His manner^ though much more plausible^ 
was also darker and more sullen than that of Dick. The 
latter^ notwithstanding his wild but transient ebullitions 
of temper, was rather popular, and even well Hked; whilst 
Harry, notwithstanding his greater habit of self-command, 
was no favourite at home, and decidedly unpopular abroad. 
The third, and youngest, was Jame& And here I 
cannot help dwelling upon a fact connected with domestic 
character which almost every person must have observed. 
Whether the members of a family be sons or daughters, 
or both, it is an indisputable truth that there will be 
always found one individual among them, beyond com- 
parison more kind, more amiable, more truthful, more 
virtuous, and in general by far more gifted, than the 
rest. Young James was indeed an appropriate proof of 

• 

this. Though injured considerably by the example of his 
brothers — by moral and religious neglect — and the licen- 
tious habits of his father — ^yet was the material of his 
character essentially amiable, generous, and good. Seldom 
have I seen a young lad, surrounded by such disadvantages, 
so extremely candid and unselfish. He scorned falsehood, 
abhorred hypocrisy, and never, under any circumstances, 
or through any temptation, could be induced to 
lend himself to deceit or fraud. His susceptibility of 
sympathy and compassion was in keeping with the 
generosity of his disposition; and whilst his manners 
were mild and unassuming, his character was one of 
singular firmness, courage, and resolution. By his 
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brothers he was looked upon with something approaching* 
to contempt, and the usual term by which his father 
recognised him, was " the ninny/' 

''Poor James will never be good for anything,'' he 
would say; "he will grow up a ninny, like his uncle Tom." 
This was one of the few observations which usually 
made Tom speak. On such occasions he would look his 
brother in the face, take the eternal pipe out of his 
mouth, and turning the thumb of his left hand over his 
shoulder, ask, pointing to the two eldest, " and what will 
they be good for, brother ? '' 

It is not my intention here to enter into any details of 
the difficulties and struggles which I had to encounter 
in attempting to educate the two eldest of these blessed 
youths. It is enough to say, that whatever good I 
accomplished, and it was not much, was by a system of 
compromise. In the course of a short time, I became 
necessary, nay, indispensable to them ; for in consequence 
of the lives they had led from their infancy up, and the 
criminal indulgence they had received at the hands of 
their parents, they were utterly deficient in the virtue of 
self-reUance. They could pursue no sport or diversion 
without me. When out with the fox-hounds or harriers, 
if I were not there to witness their feats, and to direct 
them, the sport was dull. Without me the steeple-chase 
was insipid. It was the same thing with grouse, par- 
tridge, or snipe shooting, and in whipping the streams, 
none but Randy could tie their flies to any purpose. I 
however, made my bargain. Unless they got satisfac- 
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torily througlL a certain portion of school- work^ I denied 
them my society* in all their sports. By this means I 
continued to advance them by degrees^ until having 
mastered their early difficulties^ the labour began to 
get lighter and less repulsive. Such was my system^ and 
indeed it was- the only one by which either I, or any 
individual Uving, could win them even into reluctant and 
desultory habits of apphcation. With James I had com- 
paratively little trouble, because his natural talents were 
good, and his attention indefatigable. During the first 
six months I was in the family, I could observe, that, 
although the Squire lived at the same profuse and reck- 
less rate, yet he was frequently subject to occasional fits 
of the deepest gloom and depression. Some time before 
this, my stepfather, in consequence of the reformation 
of his conduct towards my brothers and sister, was pro- 
moted to the office of bailiff, which my father had filled. 
The fellow, aware that I resided in his landlord's house, 
and conscious that any further violence to his step- 
children must reach me through my sister, and that from 
me it would assuredly pass to the landlord himself, and 
his sons, deemed it more prudent to change his tone and 
assume the hypocrite. Why this man, who I had reason 
to believe was no favourite with either the Squire himself 
or any of his family, should have got such an appoint- 
ment, was at that time a secret to me, and perplexed me 
very much as to the cause of it. It is true I was then 
young and unreflecting, but I came to the knowledge of 
it afterwards. It was a stretch of policy on the. part of 
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Miaster Dick with, regard to my sister, and I Iiave no 
doubt but a similar motive was at the bottom of ray own 
engagement. 

I could observe now that the Squire felt great reluct- 
ance in sending to the post-office for his letters ; and that 
when the lad, who was in the habit of going for them, 
had returned, and placed them on the breakfast-table — 
(for owing to the influence of my worthy pupils, I was 
now allowed to breakfast and dine with the family, unless 
when they had company) — he took them up one by on^ 
and throwiug some of them aside with a peevish air, 
opened and read such only as he thought were not 
disagreeable. These unpleasant missives continued to 
increase both in number and frequency, untU at length 
he exclaimed, as if forgetting himself, confound me, but 
I shall soon be a prisoner in my own house ; an expression 
which startled me very much, but seemed to have no 
effect whatsoever upon either Dick or Harry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A aAUGER OUTWITTED-^AMES SQUAin^ER'S DEPARTURE 

FOR COLLEGE. 

I HAVE already mentioned the huntsman^ Jemmy 
M^Scutt^ as a dry^ cunnii^g old knave; and I must add 
here^ that there was a sinister expression in his small^ keen 
eye, which could not be mistaken. If any man possessed 
an extraordinary fertility of invention in everything 
requiring iniquity and firaud. Jemmy was that man. It 
was impossible to look at him for a moment without 
passing at once to the idea of deceit and treachery. There 
was a perpetual sneer, or what is termed a white laugh^ 
upon his hard features, which completely dissociated him 
from everything like candour and truth. He had, in fact, 
that obvious character of feature, which at once tells you 
that it is utterly impossible even to guess at the process 
of thought or calculation which is going on within him. 
Yet was he the most confidential servant in the whole 
establishment. The truth is, he was looked upon as an 
oddity, and enjoyed a license, both of language and 
action, that was permitted to no other domestic in the 
castle. Jemmy had acted for many years in the capacity 
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of huntsman and trainer to the Squire^ and in the early 
part of his engagement rode many of his master's most 
important races. From this task, however, he was 
removed, not because the Squire ever doubted Lis in- 
tegrity, but because he was not considered lucky. 
Jemmy, however, imputed the want of luck to his master, 
and relinquished the oflBce of jockey, with great apparent 
alacrity ; saying that it would ruin the character of any 
jock to ride for a man that is always opposed by fortune. 
Be this as it may, for several years before I became an 
inmate in the family, his master had been losing heavily 
on the turf; yet such was his infatuation, that he always 
guided himself by Jemmy's advice, and clung to the sport 
with an energy that must have been prompted by some 
powerftd feeling. What that feeling was, will appear. 
There was, however, one individual in the family who did 
not relish a bone in Jemmy's body, and that was Master 
Tom. Whether this prejudice on the part of Master Tom 
resulted from the honest instinct of his truthful heart, it is 
difficult to decide. One thing we knew to be equally dear 
on the part of Jemmy, which was, that he entertained as 
strong a prejudice against Master Tom as the latter 
did against him ; so that, as the proverb says, there was 
no love lost between them. 

I will here mention an exploit of Jemmy's, which, as 
the conception was original, and as it could occur no- 
where but in Ireland, will satisfy the reader that I don't 
in the least overrate his invention. And while on this 
point, I am bound to say, that in any matter where 
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straightforward honesty^ and that sagacious integrity 
which so eminently characterises the great body of com- 
mercial life in England^ were necessary, there was not a 
greater blockhead in Europe than our redoubtable 
huntsman. In order to draw out his talents, there must 
be fraud, overreaching, and dishonesty. In other words, 
the only morality with which he was imbued, or of which 
he had any notion, was the morality of the turf. 

The reader may remember, that Master Dick told me, 
on the evening I went to pass my examination with the 
Doctor, that his father had three hogsheads of poteen 
whiskey at one end of the dining-room, to give them what 
he called " a seasoning.^^ Now it so happened, that the 
ganger of the district — a mellow lad himself, and a frequent 
guest at the Squire^s table — ^had, for good reasons, been 
removed to a different district, and a stranger put in his 
place. At all events, the Squire had a few friends — that 
is to say, about a score — to dine with him, whilst the 
three large casks aforesaid were still in the same position, 
exposed to the eye of every one who entered the room. 
As the party were seated at dinner, one of the servants 
made his appearance in a state of great alarm and 
agitation, exclaiming, '^ Thundher and turf, sir, what's 
to be done? the neW ganger and the military, your 
honour, are within two or three perches of the hall door, 
and we'll be disgraced in the counthry for lettvn? them 
bate v^. Holy St. Countryman ! what will we do ? — 
and three hogsheads of it there, lyin' before their eyes ! 
What's to be done, sir ? " 
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'' Take your time^ laxkij" said his master; *' take your 
time. Is Jemmy here ? " 

'* He^s 'ithin, sir, in the kitchen below/' 

" Send him up/' 

Jemmy, mrho had been helping himself to something 
good in the kitchen, entered the dining-room with his 
nsnal grave, bnt significant aspect, and having gathered 
the palm of his hand, he wiped his thin, hard lips, which 
seemed a little greasy. 

" Jemvuj" said his master, " we're in a mess. There, 
as you know, are three hogsheads of poteen, and on the 
other hand this cursed new ganger, whom I don't know, 
assisted by a military officer and a strong guard of soldiers, 
are at the door. By my honour there's their knock." 

Jemmy looked at the whiskey, and then at the assembled 
dinner-party, with his usual sardonic grin. After which 
he hitched up his old buckskins and gave a short congh, 
which, from whatever cause, set most of them a laughing. 
In the meantime another knock was given, and his master 
desired him to be quick. 

'^ What's to be done, you old scoundrel ? " 

" Contrive, sir, to keep them to-night, or as long as you 
can, at all events," replied Jemmy, " and I will see what 
can be done." 

In the meantime the ganger entered, and was shown into 
the front parlour, where the Squire joined him. On entering^ 
the ganger bowed, and being politely asked his business — 

^^ I am an excise officer, sir," he replied, ^^ and have 
replaced Mr, Bernard Fogarty within the last few days. 
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I am very sony, sir, for giving you this trouble, but I act 
in consequence of information/' 

" Of course, sir,'' replied the Squire, " you are bound 
to do your duty." 

" I have had secret intelligence given to me," proceeded 
the other, ^^that there are three hogsheads or casks of 
illicit spirits in your dining-room." 

''Pray step in, sir," replied the Squire, ^'and you shall 
see the three casks you speak of." 

The other accordingly did so, and felt somewhat sur- 
prised at finding a large dinner-party seated at table ; but 
what was far more agreeable, the three large casks were 
there, exactly in accordance with his information. 

" You are aware, sir," he observed, '' that my informant 
has been quite correct." 

" So it seems," replied the Squire. *' Gtentlemen, this 
is — ^by the way, sir," he added, '' I am not able to intro- 
duce you, not having the pleasure of knowing your name." 

" My name is Corbet, sir," rq)lied the other. 

" This, gentlemen, is Mr. Corbet, who has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Fogarty, the late very respectable excise 
officer of this district." 

Mr. Corbet bowed to the company, but very little notice 
was taken of a man, who came not merely to disturb them 
at such an hour, but to deprive them of many a jolly 
brewage of the same excellent liquor. 

'' By the way, Mr. Corbet, you must dine with us," said 
the Squire, ''your predecessor was a frequent guest of 
mine, and I trust that you will find the three casks before 
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US no bar to my hospitality, or a check upon good will 
between us ; — ^but I think you said that you are accom- 
panied by a military officer and a party of soldiers ? " 

" I am, sir/^ replied the exciseman, '* but as this kind of 
duty is not very palatable to the military in general, he 
declined to come in until he should be called upoa 
officially by me/' 

'^ Here, Mr. Corbet," said the Squire, " take a seat, you 
will have time enough to remove the casks ; but, in the 
meantime, the gentleman must come in and join us. I 
shall have your horses put up and taken care of, and the 
men refreshed." 

Accordingly, the officer, a fine, dashing young fellow, 
joined them, and a very seasonable act of hospitality both 
he and the gauger found it, for the day was both cold and 
bitter in the extreme. 

About forty, or even thirty years ago, it was an eaay 
matter to get into an Irish gentleman's dining-room, but 
not quite so easy to get out of it, especially in the West 
It is sufficient to say here, that a very agreeable evening 
passed, and that the gauger was forced, whether he would 
or not, to keep it up to the hour at which they went. In 
the course of the evening, the huntsman sent word to his 
master that he wished to speak to him. On going to the 
hall. Jemmy addressed him : — 

"Keep your guests, sir," said he, "until about two 
o'clock ; and have as much uproar, and noise, and singing 
as you can ; lave the rest to me." 

This was about ten o'clock; and the gauger, whilst 
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the Squire was out of the room, irith a keen eye to 
business^ went to the casks to ascertain that th^ were 
f ull^ and finding this to be the case, he resumed his seat 
and seemed satisfied. He was a little scoundrel, with a 
sour^ dissatisfied/ ill-tempered face, all the disagreeable 
points of which were brought out by liquor. 

''AH right/' said he — ''all right; but, zounds, / 
care about no Squire. Whatever Fogarty may hare 
done, Fm a man that will always do iny duty. I tell 
yoti, gentlemen, I am no greenhorn, but have my wits 
about me^ night, noon, and morning. I am not just the 
man to be done, gentlemen, although you pride your- 
selves here in the West for doing the ganger. However, 
let them do me that can ; thafs all I say. I have never 
been done yet, and Til take good care that I never shall be^ 
Any man that can, I will shake hands with him, and say 
he knows a thing or two; that's all. There they are,'' 
he added, pointing to the casks, "and I'll have them; 
that's the chat." 

" Perfectly right, my Mend," replied the Squire ; "but 
in the mean time, gentlemen, let us enjoy ourselves. I 
can only be fined. Well, I am able to pay the fine, that 
is one comfort. But, come; let us stick to our liquor, 
and make a night of it. I suppose, Mr. Corbet, yon 
won't disturb us by removing these casks to-night. It 
will be time enough in the morning." 

"By Jasus!" said the coroner, "if he'd attempt tc^ 
disturb the present company by removing them, I'd be 
sitting on his beggarly carcase in less than a week, saii 

VOL. I. H 
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make the jury bring in a verdict of ' Died by a righteous 
judgment/ " 

^^ I care for no man/* replied Corbet, peevishly. '' I've 
sent for the carts to remove them ; and if they come in 
time, it must and shall be done/* 

Here a dozen voices exclaimed, 

" Throw him out ! throw the ungrateful scoundrel out ! 
he is entitled to no forbearance/* 

" Gentlemen,** said the Squire, " remember he is my 
guest, and that, by all the rules of hospitality, I am 
bound to protect him. Don*t be alarmed, Mr. Corbet,^ 
he added; '^you shall experience no opposition in re* 
moving them/* 

The young officer felt indignant at the insolent condiict 
of the ganger. 

•'I assure you, gentlemen,** he observed, "there ii 
no duty to the discharge of which we are called, tbaA 
presses upon us with such a sense of pain, and disgusi^ 
and degradation, as that which forces us to accompany 
a still-hound like this upon such cursed expeditions. Ifs 
a disgrace to our service, and to an honourable profession, 
so to employ us. What a cursed regulation it is that com- 
pels me and my brave fellows to follow this feIlow*s beck/* 

"I shall report you, sir, for the use of these exprea- 
uons,** said the ganger. 

"You be hanged,** returned the officer. "You are 
ungrateful, sir, or you wouldn't treat a gentleman with 
incivility and insolence, at whose hands you have received 
nothing but kindness and hospitality/* 
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"Hospitality, sir/' replied the other, "shall never 
bribe me from doing my duty/' 

The Squire again interfered, and peace was restored ; 
but, during this little tiff between the officer and the 
ganger, he contriTed to let his friends know Jemmy's 
wish ; to wit, that they should make as much noise and 
uproar as possible. And so it was done xuatil the hour 
of two o'clock had arrived, at which time a knock came 
to the door, with an intimation to the ganger, that the 
carts which he had sent for to carry off the spirits had 
just come, and were now ready. 

"All right!" he exclaimed. "Gentlemen, you must 
excuse me; duty is sacred. Lieutenant Bennet, I will 
trouble you to order in a party of your men to remove 
these casks. It is your duty, sir." 

The gallant young fellow looked with a perplexed face at 
his entertainer, as much as to say, "You see, sir, I have 
no alternative." The Squire also felt perplexed, and 
was about to reply, when Jemmy entered, and, with a 
grin of more than usual bitterness and triumph, said : 

" Gintlemen, the carts is come; I think, wid submission, 
it's better that these useless casks should be removed at 
once." 

"Well now," thought his master, ''what the devil 

can this old scoundrel be at? He surely would not 

be mad enough to raise the tenantry, and attempt to 

rescue them, by which means many lives must be 

necessarily lost." 

" I must go, sir," said the soldier, rising ; " but I pro- 
s' 2 
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test to Heaven^ it is tbc most painful and disagreeable 
duty I was ever called on to perform/' 

He accordingly went out^ and almost immediately 
returned with a dozen men into the room. 

" Now, sir," said he, " there are the men for you — ^gife 
them their orders." 

" Here, men,'' said the gauger, bloated now witk 
liquor, and a consciousness of authority, ^^ remove these 
three casks, one at a time ; you will find them heavy." 

The soldiers, who by the way had been supplied with 
abundant refreshments in one of the outhouses, approached 
the casks, and to their utter surprise, as well as to that of 
all present, found every one of them empty. 

" These casks are all empty, sir," said the men; "there 
is nothing in them;" and they rolled them about wifli 
their feet, in order to satisfy him of the fact. 

''Your men are drunk, sir," said Corbet, addressing 
himself to their commander. 

" Certainly not, sir," replied the other coolly ; '' I wish 
you were as sober." 

All that now remained for the discomfited still-hound 
was to ascertain the fact for himself, but alas, the day ! 
or rather alas, the night! it was a melancholy truth. 
The three casks, instead of being filled with stout mellow 
poteen, as they had been three or four hours before, con- 
tained nothing now but thin air. 

To describe the disconsolate visage and chagrin of the 
gauger, would be impossible. 

" Zounds ! I am done at last," he exclaimed, " done 
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before my own face, and what is worse, I shall be dis- 
missed besides. I could take my oath the three casks 
were full when I first entered this room, and for two 
hours afterwards/' 

^^ And that,'' observed the coroner, " is the very fact 
that will dismiss you. Now, I'll tell you what, my Trojan, 
had you been civil and agreeable, instead of being thank- 
less and insolent, it might have been overlooked; but as 
sure as my name is Jack Finigan, and as sure as your 
Inspector is my cousin^ your date as a Revenue Officer 
will be but short." 

At this moment. Jemmy entered the room, and approach- 
ing the discomfited ganger said, as he extended his hard 
cartilaginous palm, " Shake hands, sir." I think I heard 
you say awhile ago, that you would like to do so with 
any one that could overreach you. You're a keen-looking 
little sprissawriy but be my sowl you never saw the day 
you could measure brains wid Jemmy M'Scutt. Gin- 
tlemen, give me a glass of something till I drink the 
codger's health. Here's to you, and don't you look purty 
standing there, here's to you, and may you always be as 
successful. Faith, your mother may be proud of you ;" 
and so saying, he emptied his glass amidst the roars of 
the company at the unfortunate exciseman, and stalked, 
with a double grin on him, out of the room. 

Owing to the solicitations of the Squire, however, the 
coroner represented the matter to his cousin in such a 
light as occasioned him to be only reduced — but reduced 
to the very lowest step in the service. 
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And now the reader will ask how Jemmy contriyed to 
empty the casks withont disturbing the company. Bj 
the aid of a long auger, he first bored a hole through the 
boards of the loft, then stuffed a sufficient quantity of, paste 
between the cask and the boards to prevent the whiskey 
£rom flowing about the room, after which he bored anothef 
hole in the cask itself, and receiyed the spirits whidk 
gushed down into different vessels, from which it was imme* 
diately transferred into smaller casks, and then carried cS 
to a safe place in a neighbouring bog, where it was buried.* 

One of Jemmy^s constant companions was a dwarfiA 
mis-shapen mannikin, called Bunty Scrag, a creature who 
passed for a fool, but was, nevertheless, a knave of the 
first water. He lived in the fsunily of another sportuig 
gentleman, who resided within a couple of miles of Castile 
Squander, and who was hand and glove with its pro* 
prietor. This character, whom we shall designate by the 
name of O^Canter, was considered, and with truth, not 
only the shrewdest man on the Irish turf, but also one of 
the most fortunate. It was well known, indeed, that he 
was tricking and unscrupulous, but being too cunning and 
dexterous in his manoeuvres, he never allowed himself to 
violate in any tangible manner the regulations of the 
sport. He was cheerful, hospitable, and remarkable fat a 
strong brogue and meek deportment, yet in spite of the 
general suspicions and impressions of his being a thorough 
blackleg, he was able to maintain his ground with 
gteat plausibility. Perhaps he would have found this 

* This is a &ci. 
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difficulty but beii^ a regular fire-eater^ ke was ready to 
make any doubt of^ or insiiniatkm against his honouTy a 
iliatter of personal insult^ to be decided only by a meeting 
at ten or twelve paces. 

Now it was in 1^ man's ftmily, or ratiierin Ids stables, 
that Bunty Sorag Hred^ for Bunty's delist was to pass 
bis life among horses. The little scoundrel was ^fted 
with such an astonishing memory of eFerything connected 
with the tur^ that the stud-book was fidlible compared 
to him. He was master of tiie pedigree and performances 
of every horse in ike three kingdoms^ and had tiie repu- 
tation of bdng the best judge of a racer in Ireland. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty he never foiled to place the 
horses, on seeing them brought to the post, oar rather long 
before it, for no private trial ever took place that he did 
not contrive to witness. In fact, he was a most accom- 
plished touter. Many of these focnlties, however, were 
by no means generaify known, and in order to give him- 
self, or rather his master, O^Canter, the full advantage of 
this sagacious instinct, he always tod^ care to make a 
sufficient number of mistakes to diminish the impression 
Aat might be feit, as to the correctness of his judgment. 
All we will say at the present time is, that this dwarfish 
little knave and the huntsman were on terms of the 
greatest confidence; Jemmy, and his master, (yCanter, 
being probaUy the only two who were thoroughly aware 
of Ids sagacity. 

I was now about two years in the fomily, and I must 
confess that I could not look upon the wasteful and riotous 
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kabits^ which I was forced to witness, without grcit 

pain. Among the other propensities of Mr, SqnandOi 

as I had long before this discovered, was that of ietf 

play, especially with his neighbour OTanter. That k 

ever could have been successful was impossible, for ta 

drank whilst he played, and was besides utterly defident 

in coolness and temper. 

Another piece of extravagance to which he was addicted-^ 

in common, I must say, with most of the gentry of lio 

west — was a habit of wagering large sums upon the moit 

trivial arguments, especially such as were connected wiA 

the turf, play, and other subjects. " FU bet you five 

pounds I^m right, I bet you ten pounds — twenty— 

fifty," and so on ; and all these wagers should be paid. 

When I was three years in the family, James, the 

youngest, insisted on entering college, and asked hift 

father to allow me to enter along with him ; adding, that 

I could afford him very great assistance in his studies* 

To this his father at once assented. 

" Certainly, James, and he shall have an amplQ 

allowance for his support." 

This would have gratified me very much, but neithe)^ 

Dick nor Harry would listen to it. The former got into 

one of his towering passions, and asked were they abont 

to be deprived of the only companion and friend with 

whom they ever could agree. He, for one, would not 

stand that. The thing was accordingly given up, and 

I was forced to remain in what I felt to be a falling 
house. 
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: On the evening before James's departure for the 
a university^ he asked me to sit awhile with him in his 
i toom. At this period I ought to say that I had been 
E admitted to their dinner parties^ and even to the drawing- 
room. I accordingly went and found him by himself^ 
evidently in depressed spirits^ which^ indeed^ was natural, 
as he had never been a day absent from his family before. 
There was a decanter of wine upon the table, which was 
for my use, as the poor boy seldom drank himself. 

*^ Randy/' said he, ^^ before I go, I think it my duty to 
thank you deeply and sincerely for the pains you have 
taken, and the anxiety you have felt in advancing my 
education. I don^t think I would be justified in 
separating from you without giving expression to what 
I feel to be due to you. You had a very difficult card 
to play with my brothers, and, perhaps, no other 
individual could have managed them as you did. If 
you have not made scholars of them, you have, at all 
events, saved them from the disgrace of being absolutely 
illiterate, and that is as much, perhaps more, than any 
one else could accomplish. As for me, I feel deeply, as 
I said, the obligations which I owe you.'' 

"With you, James," I replied, "I had no difficulty. 
Your talents are good, and you were assiduous in your 
studies. Had your brothers been equally so they might 
have made a more satisfactory progress; for they are 
neither of them without a considerable share of intellect, 
if they would only use it." 

'' Whatever talents I possess," he replied, with emotion. 
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^'I feel that they will constitute my only fortime in 

life.'' 

^ What/' I replied, " and your father in poeaessiaa of 
twelve thousand a-year/' 

'' My father/' said he^ bursting into team, ^ is a rmned 
man* His property is overloaded with mortgages; an^ 
indeed, consideiing the extravagant rate at which he has 
lived for years, it could not be otherwise. There ia a 
scandalous race — a senseless — an insane competiticA 
among the gentry of the country at large, as to who wiU 
surpass the other in show, equipage, hospitality, ani 
that prodigality of expenditure which is considered iSkit 
exponent of wealth and fortune. Not that I believe mj 
&ther is worse off than others ; for the fact is, that almoift 
every man of his class is at this moment in a state dt 
bankruptcy. He may weather it out for some yean; 
but as for me, I feel that I must depend upon my own 
ensei^es and talents, and such is my resolution/' 

I felt the truth of this, but, at the same time, I Adba* 
mined not to appear to go with him in the views lie had 
expressed. 

" James," said I, " you are now depressed by a sepaxa- 
tion from your femily, and you, consequently, overdraw 
the picture." 

" No," he replied, " I have my own reasons for what I 
say ; but that which distresses me most, is the reflection 
of what will become of my dear sister Emily. Poor 
mamma too, when the crash comes, how will she 
sustain it ? " 



(C 
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He again shed tears bitterly, and I endeavoxired to 
console him as well as I could ; at length he proceeded : — 

^^ There is one man in our establishment whom I suspect 
to be a most treadierous and ungratefdl vilkdn/' 
Pray, who is he ? '^ I asked. 

Jemmy, the huntsman,'' he replied ; ^' he is a bosom 
fijend of tiie vile dwarf, Bunty Scrag, who is in the service 
of that plausiblo blackleg, O'Canter. Now, my father 
has lost thousands upon thousands on the turf; and the 
heaviest of his losses have been alwajrs to O'Canter. I 
feel an impression which I cannot shake off, that the 
huntsman has r^nlarly sold him to this swindler, and 
been one principal cause of his embjfarassments. My 
&th^ is honourable, generous, and without suspici<m, 
and will not hear a word said i^inst old Jemmy ; but as 
I said I feel that my impressions with regard to him are 
right. Besides, I understand that he lived with O'Canter's 
father b^ore he came to us; and it was this very 
O'Cant^, who, when commencing his career as a sports- 
man, recommended him to my father, and, as I suspect, 
for his own purposes. I mention this to you,'* he pro- 
eeeded, '^ because I wish you to keep your eye upon him 
—upon Bunty Scrag — ^and, if possible, upon CyCanter 
also. I do not ask this upon my own account, but 
perhi^s it may prove an act of kindness and friendship to 
my fitthOT.-" 

^' It is a curious enough coincidence of opinion, James,** 
I relied; ''fw, I assure you, I myself have entertained 
Strong suspicions of Jemmy the huntsman's integrity. 
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and you may rest assured that I shall keep a strict eye cm 
him, and, as far as opportunity will enable me, upon the 
other two besides/^ 

'' My dear Randy/' he proceeded, ^' I have mucli moisi 
cause of sorrow than you can imagine. My poor tmde 
Tom, who, if ever a man was without a spot or stain, he ii— 
he too, I fear, wiU suffer. His little property of three 
hundred a-year will go — for he will refuse my fSather 
nothing; and poor Emily, too, to whom her unde 
left twelve thousand pounds — absolutely at her own 
disposal — ^is too affectionate and generous to see my 
father degraded in the face of the country : she, too, will 
be involved in the ruin. Alas ! my dear Randy, I l^ve 
home with a heavy and foreboding heart. Ton are the 
only person, with the exception of my uncle, to whom 
I have unbosomed myself, and I appeal to you whether I 
have not sufficient cause ? '' 

I felt my heart warm to this fine boy, and sympathised 
with him from my very soul, because, as I said before, I had 
no doubt that his apprehensions were but too well founded. 
Still I assumed a cheerful aspect — strove to diminish his. 
fears for the future, and, filling my glass, took his hand 
and drank a brilliant career to him through college; 
upon which we parted. 

The next morning early I was up to see him off; but to 
my surprise neither Dick nor Harry made their appearance. 
They had caroused it deeply the night before, and did not 
feel themselves in a condition to rise at such an hour. I 
went to their respective bed-rooms, and besought them for 
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the sake of conmion decency to get up and see tbeir 
brother before he went. 

'^ What the devil did yon disturb me for ?'' said Dick ; 
'^ do you think Fd rise at this hour for fiither or mother^ 
or sister or brother ? Where's the use of it? Can't he 
take a run to Dublin without me seeing him ? He's not 
going to be hanged^ I'm sure^ that we should go to take 
an everlasting farewell of him. Gro to biases out of this/' 
he said, '',and let me sleep." 

I then passed to Harry's bed-room and awoke him. 

* 

'' Won't you get up," said I, " and see your brother 
James before he goes ? " 

" Ah," said he, stretching himself and yawning, ''poor 
James ! is he going then ? " 

'' Don't you know he is ? Get up and see him." 

" Poor James," said he ; *' I'm very fond of James ; but I 
have a severe headache. Bandy; tell him so, and I am sure 
the kind-hearted boy will excuse me ; say I'm ill, whidi is 
the fact, otherwise I would go down with pleasure." 

" Shall I bring him up to you, then ? " 

''No, Randy, I would rather not; I might feel too 
much, and the agitation might a^ravate my headache. 
So might he, poor boy ; he is, like myself, possessed of too 
much sensibility, and I think we ought to spare his 
feeling^, poor lad, say 111 write to him, and in the mean- 
time give him my love." 

. I need scarcely assure the reader, that the indignation 
which I felt against the two heartless young scoundrels 
was such as I cannot now clothe in language — especially 
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against Harry, the hypocrite, whom I cursed in nj 
heart. On entering the front parlour, I found his sister 
Emily in tears, his uncle Tom quite pale with sorrow, hii 
father and his mother, — ^the latter in a temponorf 
dishabille, as she intended to return to bed the momeHk 
he was o£P. I apologised as well as I could for his brother^ 
and when poor James heard me, a single tear ran down 
each cheek, but he cleared his throat, and assumed moze 
firmness. His sister Emily had her arm about his neck, 
as if she could scarcely part with him at all; he had been 
her favourite, 

'^ Well,^^ said he, rising up, '^ I must go. Dear mother^ 
farewell — ^farewell, dearest mamma I" and, as he spoke, he 
threw his arms about her neck, kissed her, and wept* 
She removed him from her a little, and putting a hand on 
each cheek, kissed his forehead and said, with a coU, 
aristocratic formality, that started my indignation afiresh, 
''Farewell, James; you are going where you will meet 
young men of high rank and family, and let me beseedi 
you never to forget that you are the grandson of a 
nobleman.^' She then kissed him again coldly on the 
forehead and went up to bed. 

" Ah ! ^' thought I, ''it is always better to be bom near 
nature ! '^ 

The poor Squire's countenance was charged with 
sorrow, or rather with an affliction deeper than the mefe 
temporary separation from his son could have produced. 
There was besides a look of compassion and remorse In hit 
features, that could not for a moment be mistaken. Jamei^ 
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when his mother had gone, tamed to him, approached 
him, and throwing himself into his arms, wept aloud. 
His father pressed him to his heart, laid his head upon his 
hreast, and I could perceive the tears ran down from his 
convulsed cheeks upon the face of his son. 

"My darling, my noble boy,^' he exclaimed, "I feel my 
heart smitten by the injustice which I have done you. 
You have much to foi^ve' me for, dear James; but I am 
punished by the remorse I feel. Your uncle told me all, and 
of your magnanimous resolution to relieve me by your own 
exertions from the burthen of your support. Forgive me, 
dear James, that I did not understand you in time ; and 
now perhaps, it is too late.'' 

The boy then turned to his sister, who wept upon his 
bosom, kissed him, and seemed as if she would never let 
him go. I then interfered, and said that time was pressing, 
and he might be too late for the coach. 

"James,'' said Emily, " whatever you may remember, 
don^ foi^et that you are my brother— my best beloved 
brother—and I trust you will never do anything that will 
call a bliish to your sister's cheek." 

*^ Come," said Master Tom, in a low voice, which he 
was afiraid to trust, " Bandy and I wiH see you to the 
eoach* " Richard," said he to his brother, " go to bed — 
God bless you, dear Richard — God bless you — and you, 
too, Emily, must go to bed — ^kiss me, darling." 

She kissed him, weeping, and we then departed, leaving 
the father and daughter, each in deep sorrow, behind us 
ijn the hall* 
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Poor Tom proved himself a hero and a pliiloBoplier. 
He attempted to get jocular ; talked with a vivacitjr and 
fluency which I had never witnessed before. There was, 
however^ a villanous tremor in his voice, which no hypO' 
crisy of afifection could disguise or conceal. On helping 
James into the coach he slipped a purse into his handi 
then squeezed it— the coach drove ofiP, and after following it 
with his eye until it turned a comer and got out of sigh^ 
he stared at me, as if I had been a spectre ; then^ takin{( 
my arm, we returned in silence to the castle. As we went 
along, I felt how necessary my support was to him ; hk 
arm, within mine, being tremulous, and his steps feeble. 
On entering the front drawing-room he sat down^ and I 
then saw that he was in tears. I did not speak to him, 
nor make any attempt to interrupt his grief, which was in 
consonance with his character, deep and- quiet. After 
some time, however, he said to me — 

*^ Randy, you don^t know the value of that boy.^' 
'' Perfectly, sir,^^ I replied; '' I had a conversation with 
him last night in his own room^ that confirmed and 
extended every favourable impression I had previously 
entertained of him.^^ 

" Did he tell you," said he, " that from this day forth 
it is his intention never to be a burthen upon hiS' 
father?'^ 

" Well, no," I replied, " not exactly that." 
''No," replied his uncle, ''he would not mention that 
to any one but me ; such, however, is his resolution. But^ 
he shall not want a firiend. However, what pleases me 
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best is his father — thank God he now understands him^ 
and knows his value/* 

Neither Emily nor her uncle returned to bed; and 
I need scarcely say, that the breakfast that morning was 
a melancholy one. His uncle, his sister^ and I partook of 
that meal about ten o^clock, the other members of the 
family about two. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE HUNTSMAN'S MORALITY— THE TRIAL— BALLY SCAMPER 
RACES— O'CANTER OUT-MANCEUVRED AND DISGRACKD- 
MR. SQUANDER'S SUCCESa 

In a week after Jameses departure the Bally Scamper 
races were to come o£P^ and I observed tliat Bunty Sciag 
was every day in the week in our stables. Jemmy had 
trained a young horse of great promise^ named WMtdfoot^ 
for the coming events and, from his extraordinary speed, 
the most sanguine hopes were entertained of his success. 
Feeling reluctant to depend upon Master Jemmy as aa 
authority, I asked permission &om Mr. Squander to lide 
him on a trial with a very fleet mare of his, named Moll 
Flaggon. The Squire consented at once, but wheii 
Jemmy heard it he became furious. 

''Do you intend to ruin your fine horse, sir? '^ said he, 
''by allowing that fellow to put him out of his stride? 
It isn't in a steeple-chase he's goin' to start. He'll nun 
the horse, and you'll see the consequences when the day 
comes. He's too weighty, and such a trial will only 
mislead you." 

" He'll do no such thing, Jemmy," said Dick, who was 
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praent. '^ He is as good^ if not a better^ horseman than 
ever you were — and yon know right well that he has 
proved himself a first-rate flat-race jockej. I don't 
mdentaad why the devil you should object to it. Two 
luidi are better than one : as to his weighty we can 
ealnhte for it/' 

•&/' said Jemmy, addressing his master, "don't 
■Bwr it— don't let your horse be tampered with — if you 
^i yortl regret the consequences." 

"Never mind him, father,'' said Dick; ''if Randy 
Aoeaift try him, I will, and I am by no means such a 
honoBaii as he is." 

"Well, then," said Jemmy, " I have no objection that 
Abater Dick should ride him, but I shall ride Moll 
^''•Wm/' 

I Inooght Dick aside, and spoke as follows : — " Dick," 

said I, "in this instance, be guided by me. I will lay my 

iflsd on a block if that old scoundrel is not now, and has 

keen fwr years, in the pay of O'Canter. Why is Bunty 

Scrag perpetually in our stables? Let me try the horse, 

and, moreover, don't allow him to ride Moll Flaggon. I 

iiave my reasons for what I say — and besides, you and I 

mvat deep in the stable every night until he runs." 

On joining Jemmy and his master, we found that even 
fhe latter had got wrathful at the huntsman's obstinacy. 

" I don't understand you, Jemmy," said he ; " if Bandy 
sides Whitefoot, why should you insist upon riding Moll 
Ilaggon?" 
•'I've done," rqplied Jemmy, coolly; '^I wash my 

o2 
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hands out of Whitefoot. Let Bandy take charge of him. 
The horse will be ruined amongst you, thaf s all I say.*' 

''Even so" said Dick. " Pm not sure but we could do 
without you, Jemmy. One thing I know is, that, be the 
cause of it what it may, you are the mo^t unlucky 
scoundrel that ever was about a stable. My father's 
horses have been beaten by horses that every otie knew 
could have no chance with them. Tiake it as you wifl, 
then, Randy must try Whitefoot, and Baxtle BrannigaDj 
the whipper-in, must ride Moll Flaggon.*' 

Jemmy grinned a very black grin, and walked off 
towards the stables, where the whipper-in was engaged^ 

'* Follow him,^^ said I ; '' follow him instantly, and 
don^t allow him to tamper with Bartle.^^ 

Dick accordingly did so, and just arrived in time td 
hear Jemmy say : — " Bartle, come here quick ; I want to 
speak to you.^' 

'' What do you want with him. Jemmy ? " asked DicL 

" Why, to do the horse justice,^^ replied the old knave^ 
very coolly, " by putting the mare to her speed.^' 

"And don^t you think, now,^' replied Dick, ''that 
Bartle would do all that, without any instructions fironi 
you. Master Jemmy? Begone to the kitchen, sir, and 
leave the stable.^^ 

The huntsman gave him a istare of inquiry, in whid^ 
there was malignity, insolence, and defiance; after 
which, without uttering a syllable, he took his waji 
as commanded, to the kitchen. 

The cattle were immediately saddled^ and led to a laiffi 
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level space^ composed of two or three flat fields^ around 
wluch there was a private course. Dick^ his &ther, and 
Hany^ who had joined us after the huntsman's departure^ 
accompanied us^ each upon a stout cob. The whipper-in 
and I mounted^ and, from the difference in our weights, 
Whitefoot carried close upon two stone more than the 
mare, a fact upon which we had, of course, to make our 
calculations in the race, 

9 

"Now, Bartle,^^ said his master, ''ride the mare as if 
you were t6 win me a clear ten thousand. I have no 
doubt of Whitefoof 8 speed, but I want to know his 
bottom and temper.'' 

" Would you wish to give me any instructions, sir ? '^ I 
enquired. 

"No, Randy,'' he replied, evidently gratified by the 
compliment; "I leave it altogether to your own judgment." 

Off we went, and I found at once that the horse was 
not only a ready starter, but anxious for the lead. He 
went faster, however, than I wished, but I feared from his 
temper that he would not bear contradiction, and that, 
3hould I attempt to pull him together, he would fret and 
exhaust himself more than if he were permitted, for a 
short distance, to have his own way. I accordingly 
waited until he had his freak out, when I found that he 
became more placid in his temper, and more amenable to 
my hand and wishes. He and I, in fact, began to under- 
stand each other. I now felt it necessary to change my 
position in the saddle, and to. lean forwards so as to take 
a portion of the weight off the loins, and throw it on the 
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stronger part of my horse. I then kept my hands dowi^ 
so as to keep his head in the proper place^ and make ik 
bear fairly and steadily on the bit. The pace at whidi 
the mare went was trying, bnt^ my horse and I being now 
upon a good understanding, and feeling confident that hit 
speed was greater, I allowed her to lead until we got 
within less than a quarter of a mUe from home. As I 
approached the winning-post, she was about five yardi 
before me — ^but I felt that to be the critical moment. I 
had, however, as far as I could, husbanded his strength| 
and eased him for a few strides previously. The con- 
sequence was, that I felt his energies renewed. As ths 
approach became nearer, I was about to get the reins in 
one hand, and my whip in the other, in order to threatoi 
him ; but on reflecting that he was a free horse, I felt 
that to punish him, so near the finish, might either make 
him swerve or shorten his stroke, rather than extend or 
quicken it. I therefore reserved this resource for the last 
moment. When half-a-dozen strides firom home, I gave 
him the £ree use of his head — made my rush — and nobly 
did he answer to the whip and spur. It was a dose 
thing; but by easing his head, and pimishing him slightly 
in the last half-dozen strides, I gained, by the elongatiaa 
of his neck and the projection of his nose, exactly a head 
— and consequently beat MoU Flaggon, admirably as sb^ 
was ridden by the sagacious whipper-in. 

'^Randy,^^ said the Squire, '' you must ride Whitefoot fof 
me in this race.'^ 

^' Impossible, sir,^' said I ; '^ I am two stone too heavy." 
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''No matter/' said he, "we will pull yoa down; we 
will physic and droieh you to the pnqper weight, nerer 
fear. If he is beaten, I am a ruined man. I have bailed 
him for fifteen thousand, and if I lose that, ftrewdl to 
Castle Squander. DonH abandon me. Bandy, said he; 
you must ride Hm.'' 

''Well then, sir,^ said I, ''there is no time to be loat 
I know the horse now, and I think that whaterer it m 
him, I am able to take out of him. But in the meantime, 
sir, I want to say a wcnrd to you confidentially. Ton must 
allow Master Dick, Master Harry, and myself, to keep a 
strict eye on Jemmy the huntsman.'^ 

" I leave it all to yourselves,*' said he, "only win me 
this race, and yon save me from ruin.^' 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when I 8S.W Bunty 
Scrag creeping along a low hedge within a field or two of 
us, and escaping in a crouched attitude towards his 
master's house. 

"Look there^'' said I, "and that is the knave who is 
tiie bosom friend of your trainer/' 

He paused for a few moments, and said, " He has wit- 
nessed it all then. We must have another trial," he added, 
''in which Whitefoot shall be beaten." 

"No, sir," I replied, "it is now too late. That mis- 
shapen scoundrel understands what has happened, too 
well to be deceived by a second trial. Leave it to me, it's 
ishe huntsman I am afraid of." 

" Very well. Bandy," said he, " I give you and the boys 
yourway; butasfor Jemmy, I would trust my life on him." 
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"Sir/' said I, ''seem to place every confidence in 
Jemmy ; treat him with more than usual kindness ; abuse 
me and your sons ; say we are greenhorns^ that know 
nothing about it; but, as you hope for heaven^ donH kt 
let him know that I am to ride Whitefoot/' 

He promised accordingly^ and I immediately began to 
train. A painful process, Gt)d knows, is this same trains 
ing; but I knew my horse, and that I would still 
have sufficient strength to manage him. Jemmy was 
distant, saturnine, and bitter; yet we made a point to 
retrieve the e£Pects of our suspicions by treating him wiib 
more than usual kindness and confidence, and in order to 
mislead him, the jockey that had been originally engaged 
to ride Whitefoot, was ordered into training ; by whidi 
means the old fellow was taken off his guard. In the 
meantime we kept a strict eye upon him, without at the 
same time appearing to have him under surveillance. 

It is unnecessary to say that the stables were veiy 
extensive, and afforded sleeping accommodation tea: 
Jemmy and a large number of grooms, postiHons, and 
helpers. In fact, less than one-half the number of 
servants would have done the business much more 
effectually, and would not, as in this instance, have been 
in each other^s way, nor spent their time as they did in 
vfTangUng and disputing as to whose business it was to 
vtork* The huntsman slept in a part of the stable-loft 
that was boarded off especially for his own convenience. 
Sehind this was a vacant space, which was also separated 
firom the opposite end of the building, and which served 
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as a receptacle for old harness^ horsecloths^ currycombs^ 
brushes^ rugs^ and gear of a similar description. In con- 
sequence of the separation between it and Jemmy's 
domicile on the one hand^ and that which divided it from 
the dormitory of the grooms and helpers on the other^ 
there was no entrance to it except by a window from 
the hag-yard, which was reached by a ladder. From 
Jemmy^s room, as well as from the dormitory mentioned, 
two stairs led to the stables ; but since the trial of White- 
foot, we observed that Bunty Scrag never made his 
appearance at them. By keeping a rigorous watch upon 
Jemmy's motions, however, we discovered that they met 
every evening after dusk behind the hag-yard, when 
Jemmy sometimes, and sometimes Bunty, produced a 
bottle, so that they had their chat and their treat. This 
spot, however, was so admirably selected, that from 
its position it was impossible to overhear a syllable 
they uttered. Still we felt satisfied that treachely was 
going on. 

In the meantime, we made a discovery not very 
creditable to the old scoundreVs morals^ We had 
secretly put into the space I have mentioned several 
trusses of hay, on which we lay or slept, and had besides 
loosened two boards in the partition which separated us 
from the huntsman, in such a manner that they could be 
instantly, and without noise, removed; thus giving us a 
sudden and direct descent to the very stable where 
Whitefoot was kept. Every night, then, about two 
o'clock, one of the kitchen-maids, to whom he had given a 
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Poor Tom proved himself a hero and a pliilosoplier. 
He attempted to get jocular ; talked with a vivacity and 
fluency which I had never witnessed before. There was, 
however, a villanous tremor in his voice, which no hypo- 
crisy of affection could disguise or conceal. On helping 
James into the coach he slipped a purse into his hand, 
then squeezed it — ^the coach drove oflP, and after following it 
with his eye until it turned a comer and got out of sight, 
he stared at me, as if I had been a spectre ; then, taking" 
my arm, we returned in silence to the castle. As we went 
along, I felt how necessary my support was to him ; hi« 
arm, within mine, being tremulous, and his steps feeble. 
On entering the front drawing-room he sat down, and I 
then saw that he was in tears. I did not speak to him, 
nor make any attempt to interrupt his grief, which was in 
consonance with his character, deep and- quiet. Afteir 
some time, however, he said to me — 

*^ Randy, you don^t know the value of that boy.^^ 
'^ Perfectly, sir,^^ I replied; " I had a conversation with 
him last night in his own room, that confirmed and* 
extended every favourable impression I had previously 
entertained of him.'' 

" Did he tell you," said he, '' that from this day forth 
it is his intention never to be a burthen upon his^ 
father?" 

" Well, no," I replied, " not exactly that." 
^^ No," replied his uncle, '^ he would not mention that 
to any one but me \ such, however, is his resolution. But 
he shall not want a friend. However, what pleases me^ 
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best 18 his father — ^thank God he now understands him, 
and knows his yalne/' 

Neither Emily nor her uncle returned to bed; and 
I need scarcely say, that the breakfast that morning was 
a melancholy one. His uncle, his sister^ and I partook of 
that meal about ten o^clock, the other members of the 
&mil7 about two. 
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"Nonsense!" repUed the other; "you don't say »• 
He has been very lucky, and mnst be rich. 

"He^s worse than nothing," replied Bunty; «andl» 
only dependence now is on this battle. Whether he ym 
or whether he loses, oflF he goes. Within the last few dsf 
the Club have found out something against him, •» 
on the day after the races he is to be hanled over fl 

coals." 

« He'll get over it," said Jemmy, " as he did ot 

many another trick." 

« Whether he does, or whether he does not, he'll C 

I tell you." 

"Well, then," said the huntsman, "thafs his or 
aflFair ; and a precious scoundrel he is. But you are 

America, you say ? " 

" I am, now that I find you are goin'." 
"Well, the more the merrier. This is the draught.' 
"That's the dose!" 
i "But Where's my dose?" asked the huntsman, tal 
up the bottle ; " for I tell you, Mr. Scrag, that until I 
mine, Whitefoot musn't taste this." 

The dwarf put his hand into an inside pocket, 
producing a bank note, handed it to Jemmy. The 
villain deliberately pulled out his spectacles, and pu1 
them on his thin, cartilaginous nose, took up the ca 
and, raising his head, looked at the note. ''Ay/' 
he, "this is fifty; all right." 

"And may be another fifty after the race/' a 
Bunty ; " which I think is likely enough." 
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" Very well/^ replied Jemmy ; " so much the better. 
Pm not gpin^ to say that ever he broke his word with 
me \ and now we have the draught here. Come^ then/' he 
added^ " take the candle and go down to the stalL The 
horse knows you as well as he does me; and^ besides^ you 
can satisfy both yourself and your scoundrel of a master 
that he got it. Afterwards^ we'll finish this brandy 
between us.'' 

Jemmy took up the candle^ and both went down stairs^ 
when we, immediately removing the loosened boards 
without noise, went into the huntsman's room« The 
horse had been lying, so that they had to put him on his 
legs before administering it. 

'^ TJp, Whitefoot ! up, my bonnie bird ! up, my beauty ! 
till you get a treat that'll do you and all of us good." 

We heard the horse rise, and Bimty said, '^ You must 
give it yourself. Jemmy ; I'm too low." 

" Not a bit," replied the other ; '^ Til put you on the 
manger." 

He accordingly lifted him on the manger, and placed 
the horse within his reach. " Come, Whitefoot ! come, 
my beauty ! — steady, now." 

The moment had arrived; the sicoundrel dwarf was in 
the act of shaking the bottle — Jemmy holding the horse's 
jaws open to receive its contents — when with a rapid 
burst we pounced upon them, just in time to prevent 
the villany from being accomplished. 

The two brothers were about to take their lives, when 
I interfered. ^ 
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''Be quiet, genUemen,'' said Ij ''you know not wliaC^ 
you are about. Don't maltreat them; yiolence of thaC? 
nature will serve no purpose. Our point is to keep theaam-^ 
safe and secure until after the races are over, when 
can think more deliberately of what may be done 
them. Here are abundance of halters; and well worthj 
are they of them in a different sense. In the meantime ^ 
we shall tie and gag them both, and place them under ' 
lock and key, in the dark vault behind the cellar, with 
plenty of rats and other vermin to keep them company.^' 

So sudden and unexpected was the shock, that neither 
one nor the other of them uttered a single syllable. They 
were perfectly paralysed, and suffered themselves to be 
bound and gagged in silence ; which being aocompliahed, 
we brought them into the house, opened the vault, and 
turning them both into it, left them in darkness, silencet, 
and meditation, to console one another as well as they 
could for their honesty. 

Now, of all this there was not a soul in the hooae 
conscious. At my suggestion, Harry and I held back 
with our prisoners until Dick knocked at the hall door, 
which was opened for him by the knife-boy, whom he 
instantly sent to bed. We then entered, and secured 
the two honest worthies as I have related. 

The next mormng, about ten o'clock, the whole countxy 
was alive and in progress towards the race-course, wludh 
was only about three miles from Castle Squander. Such 
scenes, however, have been so frequently and so well de- 
scribed that I shall not dwell upon this. It is 
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to say that the meetings so far as the gentry were con- 

oemed; might be considered both brilliant and numerous ; 

ttid^ with regard to the peasantry^ the muster was 

nnxnense. On reaching the course^ I and my two young 

HendB kept together, and took very good care not to let 

VriutefbQt from under our keeping. We immediately put 

Uxn up for a time in a stable near the stand-house^ when 

iKck and I, committing him to the care of Harry, went 

^to the course to -make observations. There we unfor- 

^natdy discovered that the Squire, when elated with 

fiqvor the night before, had not been able to keep his 

^'^vn secret j and in consequence, it ran through the whole 

^^larse, that I was to ride Whitefoot. Our principal object, 

l^o^wever, was to watch the motions of O'Canter; and, 

^^^^y, to OS who knew the cause of his anxiety, there was 

something not only ludicrous, but consoling, in witnessing 

^^^ agitation. He rode through the course like a man 

'^^If-mad ; passed from place to place, evidently in search 

^f his faithful agent and instrument, Bunty Scrag. We 

^sould notice .that he eyed me and Dick frequently, even 

^fter having shaken hands, and bade each other the time 

^day. On me, however, his eye seemed to be peculiarly 

lad significantly fixed; indeed, so much so, that I felt at 

once that he was desirous to speak to me. 

" Dick,^^ said I, '' will you ride down the course a bit ? 
I am satisfied that O^Canter wishes to sound me. Now, I 
just wish the very same thing. I hope he may, for in 
sounding me, he is only sounding himself. Side on, 
and don't seem to take notice, and whisper-^ee your 



• 
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father^ and tell him to make no more bets wil 
CyCanter/' 

^' I have already done so/^ he replied, '^ and he is no 
on his goard/^ 

" I will have a shot at the other, however/' said h< 
'^ as soon as the races are over. I shan't overlook h: 
damnable villany, let the consequence be what it xna^ 
He must be a good marksman^ if he is a better one Ha^ 
I am^ and I feel I am no coward/' 

I was mounted upon a magnificent hunter, and as I paoe< 
him at an easy walk along the course, I could peioeir 
that O'Canter edged over to me by almost imperoeptOd* 
degrees, until we found each other side by side. 

" Bandy,'' swd he, " Li'ghtfoot is in fine condition.^' 

"Yes," I replied, "you might shave in him,— hc^i 
looking-glass." 

"By the way," said he, "have you seen, or do jc 
know anything of Bunty Scrag? Curse the monkey^ 
can get no trace of him." 

" Faith," said I, " I suppose he and the old hunt 
man have cut their stick together. He also hi 
disappeared." 

" Do you t^U me so?" said he, starting; " faith^ no 
that you mention it, I did not see Jemmy to-day. Upc 
my reputation, it's very odd. When did you see Jemni 
last?" 

" Not since he went to the stable last night, whei 
you know he sleeps. This morning we found he ha 
evaporated." 
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*' Devil go with them^ and sixpence/* said lie, " and 
tten they will want neither money, nor company/^ 

'' I think/' I replied, " I will soon follow them; I am 
losing my time with these two profligates — ^in fact, doing 
lutthing for myself. It is time now that I should settle 
Ml the world. My purpose therefore is, to go to America, 
where I may do something/^ 

" Upon my soul and reputation, Randy, the very best 
*luiig you could do, and whisper — if you go, I can spare 
you two crisp notes, for a hundred each, to give you a 
•hove. Do you understand me?" he added, looking 
significantly at me. 

"I think I do/' I replied, seeming at once to take 
him. "but that would be more than I could expect from 
you, Mr. O'Canter.^' 

" By no means/' he replied, " and Fm not sure but 
^'^t I might put another to it. By the way/' he added, 
'' low is Whitefoot ? " 

1 looked cautiously about me. " Do you see Dick or 
•**ai^ anywhere," said I, " or the old boy himself? " 

*' No," he replied; " there is none of them near us." 

'* Don't look about you in that manner," I replied, 
'^hisper — you will keep your word ?" 

*' Ghallop down to the edge," said he, " and I will 
^■Uow — take the ditch — and so will I." 

^Te both cleared the ditch in admirable style, for 

CJanter, to do him justice, was a first-rate horseman, 
^^ having arrived behind the hedge, he handed me three 
^tes, each for a hundred. 

"^OL. L H 
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'* That's merely a present, Sandy, and I will not say 
but that a couple more may follow." 

" I must be off," said I, " mark me before I go — ^here 
comes that damnable Dick — whisper — the horse h amiss" 
.saying which, I gave Lightfoot the spurs, and rattled 
down to Dick, whom I met on his way to the stand- 
liou.se. AVc took across the course at an easy pace, and 
I told him all that happened. 

'^ By heavens, we have him," he exclaimed ; ^' and wliat 
is better, mv dear Randy, you have saved my father — ^for 
the present at least. He has the heaviest book cm 
Whitefoot lic ever had in his life, and the simple reaaon 
is, because the poor man is desperate it is neck or nothing 
with him." 

On approaching the stand-house, we passed eloBe to 
Emily and her mother, who were in an open carrii^. 
The former looked pale, and anxious, for owing to hor 
father's incapacity for keeping his own secrets, she was 
not ignorant of the dreadful consequences which must 
result from defeat. As we passed, she beckoned me to 
approach the caniage, which I did respectfully, and 
having come near her she leant over a little, and said^ in 
a tremulous voice, " B-andy, remember my father.*' I 
raised my hat, and told her to have a good heart, that I 
apprehended little danger. 

This seemed to cheer her, and she turned round to her 
mother, whom she talked to in much better spirits. 

Two races of no particular interest then came off^ and 
at length the first bell rang for the great event. The 
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Squire who was full of anxiety, but still not without con- 
Mence, then came to give me the best instructions he 
^ouii. Indeed, thev could scarcely be called instructions, 
■« he simply said, " Randy, I know you will do as 
'''Dch with the horse as you can; in my opinion you 
saonld make the pace good; he has both speed and 
•bottom. I have instructed Bartlc to keep near you, with 
*foll Flagon/' 

*' By the way, sir," said I, " have you anything on the 
mare?'* 

''A mere trifle," he replied ; " I simply put her in the 
'ace on account of Whitefoot." 

*' I wouldn'^t feel much surprise, sir," I replied, " if she 
^>Ues in a good second." 

*' Very well," said he, " I will back her for a few 
*^Hndreds for second." 

At length the hour approached ; the horses were taken 
^^ and walked about for a time, then saddled, the 
Jocks were weighed — mounted — and I found myself warm- 
ing Whitefoot by a preliminary canter. I did the thing 
^Very quietly, and the horse seemed to go with something 
T)f an indolent and spiritless pace. O^Canter passed me 
%m his way to the stand-house, and seemed delighted. 

As I came up to the start, I felt that I had a very 
difScult card to play. There were, I knew, horses entered 
to force the nmning for O^Canter^s favourite; and, I 
knew, that to dispute the lead with every one of them, 
would be only to expend the powers of my horse to no 
purpose. 

H 2 
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The start was fair, and oflf we went. As, on the trial, 
I was obliged to give Whitefoot a little of his way, but 
not so much as before, because we now understood each 
other better. I found, as I had expected, that I was 
challenged by horses that had not been entered to win ; 
but I had my wits about me, and let my horse stride 
along at a pace, which, from its continuance, began to 
tell upon the flyers. On nearing home, four horses 
singled themselves out, and it was now I found the 
necessity for judgment. I looked at them, and, with the 
exception of O^Canter (Redmond^s O'Hanlon), I saw they 
were distressed. I consequently pulled my horse a 
little, knowing, that the pace at which they were going 
would bring them back to me. In this, I was not mis- 
taken; I passed them, and found myself challenged 
directly by Redmond. I knew I could easily have shot 
a-head of him, for my horse was full of power, but I only 
wanted to win, and by no means to let the " knowing ones'* 
into the secret of his speed. But lo and behold you I tip 
comes another competitor, neck and neck with us both, 
in the person of Mistress Molly Flaggon. Bartle seemed 
desperate, and likely to forget himself. He collared 
Redmond, and was half a neck before him; and I felt 
it time to make my rush, which I did, and came in a 
winner by half a length. Moll Flaggon, second, and 
honest Redmond, a good third. 

After coming from the scales, I was met by O'Canter, 
who, with a face red as scarlet, and ready to explode, 
commenced the very unpleasant process of horse-whipping 
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as a receptacle for old harness^ horsecloths^ currycombs^ 
brushes^ rugs^ and gear of a similar description. In con- 
sequence of the separation between it and Jemmy's 
domicile on the one hand^ and that which divided it from 
the dormitory of the grooms and helpers on the other, 
there was no entrance to it except by a window from 
the hag-yard, which was reached by a ladder. From 
Jemmy's room, as well as from the dormitory mentioned, 
two stairs led to the stables ; but since the trial of White- 
foot, we observed that Bunty Scrag never made his 
appearance at them. By keeping a rigorous watch upon 
Jemmy's motions, however, we discovered that they met 
every evening after dusk behind the hag-yard, when 
Jemmy sometimes, and sometimes Bunty, produced a 
bottle, so that they had their chat and their treat. This 
spot, however, was so admirably selected, that from 
its position it was impossible to overhear a syllable 
they uttered. Still we felt satisfied that treachery was 
going on. 

In the meantime, we made a discovery not very 
creditable to the old scoundrel's morals^ We had 
secretly put into the space I have mentioned several 
trusses of hay, on which we lay or slept, and had besides 
loosened two boards in the partition which separated us 
from the huntsman, in such a manner that they could be 
instantly, and without noise, removed; thus giving us a 
sudden and direct descent to the very stable where 
Whitefoot was kept. Every night, then, about two 
o'clock, one of the kitchen-maids, to whom he had given a 
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not feel it to be my duty towards you all to expose a piece 
of the most iniquitous treachery that ever disgraced a 
member of the turf/^ 

^^ 60 on^ my lad/^ said a sporting nobleman^ '' and let 
us hear what you^re at. Who is the individual you 
allude to ? '' 

"There he stands/' I replied; pointing to (yCanter. 
" Mr. O'Canter/' I proceeded, " allow me thus publicly to 
return you your bribe of three hundred pounds, which yoa 
gave me in order to ride Whitefoot to your advantage* 
I took the money, gentlemen, not because I had the least 
notion of acting dishonestly, but that I might have it 
in my power clearly and successfully to expose his viUany. 
There, sir, are your notes,'' and I laid them down on a 
chair, over the back of which he was leaning. 

A loud murmur, for about a minute, filled the room; 
and O'Canter glared at me like an enraged tiger. 

" Gentlemen," I continued, raising my voice, '* I have 
not vet concluded. AVhat I have stated to vou is bad 
enough, in all conscience; but what opinion must you 
form of the man, who could send his agent into a gentle- 
man's stables for the diabolical purpose of drenching his 
horse, and fleecing, not only his proprietor^ but the 
public at la]^ by such villany ? The facts, gentlemen, 
are these, and you may rest assured we have ample proof 
of them,'' 

I Then related, minutely, every circumstance connected 
with the attempt on the part of Bunty Scrag;, and oar own 
hmitsnian, to dose the horse, precisely as the reader is 
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*J«acly acquainted with them. Dick and Harry then 
■dYBnced, and in the clearest terms corroborated my 
«*wige respecting the draught ; after which there was a 
8^ deal of talk and private consultation. 

*Mp, (y Canter/' said the nobleman alluded to, "you 
*w desired to leave the room forthwith, unless you can 
"'^rove the charges now brought against you/' 

O'Canter felt that he had nothing to say against the 
^ttges; but he was now furious, and determined to stand 
^^Ponhis courage. 

'lahallleave the room, my lord/' he replied, "when 

" i« my own pleasure, but not till then. I am waiting 

^ •ee the man who will attempt to put me out. I think 

you ought to know me, gentlemen." 

" We do know you, O'Canter, at last," replied Dick ; 

'^^ as for seeing the man that will put you out, I am 

^' If you were a gentleman, I would adopt another 

^^Tse, but your scoundrelism has put that out of my 

P^>^er." 

*^*Dick, my fine fellow," said another of them, "what 
^ you about?" and seizing him as he spoke, he put 
^^^ back. " My lord, as you are near it, I will trouble 
^^Xi to touch the bell." 

Tlhis was immediately done, and a waiter entered; 
-^ring two stout men here immediately," said the gen- 
^man, " and come back with them." 

In a couple of minutes three of them returned, and 
^^^d in evident surprise, waiting their orders. 

"Remove that person out of the room/' said he, 
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pointing to O'Canter, " remove him instantly. What f 
you staring at ? '* 

^^ I will not stoop to a contention with waiters/^ repli 
the culprit, " but I mark out three of you, and, by Jas 
each of you shall hear from me. That^s all I have to s 
at present /^ he then walked quietly out of the room. 

This was the last we saw of O'Canter, who must hj 
started that very night; and as his horse was 1 
favourite, it was ascertained that he defaulted to 1 
amount of twelve or fourteen thousand pounds- 
happened, very fortunately, that so far as Whitefoot i 
concerned, he lost scarcely anything to Mr, Squanc 
With characteristic sagacity, he was waiting the reti 
of Bunty Scrag, in order to satisfy himself that Whitei 
had been drenched ; but we need scarcely say, that 
disappearance of that worthy, as well as of his ot 
instrument, the huntsman, had put him on his guj 
and excited strong suspicions of their failure. Un 
these circumstances, he attempted to effect by brib 
what he might have failed in by the drench. As it t 
owing to the caution Mr. Squander had received from 
sons, with respect to his intention to abscond, the fon 
kept aloof, and made no bet worth naming with t 
His place of retreat was for a considerable time unkno 
but at length it .was discovered that he led the life ( 
common gambler in Paris, where, after having lost 
whole property, he died in wretchedness and want. 

As for Bunty Scrag and 4;he treacherous old huntsn 
both also disappeared after having each received a so* 
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iorse-whipping at the hands of Dick and Harry Squander. 
They arriyed in Dublin, and commenced the vocation of 
torse-breakers, which they followed for some years in 
connexion with Jemmy's son, who kept a sort of low inn 
for jockeys, grooms, helpers, and other persons of a similar 
description. What ultimately became of Bunty we know 
Hot, but the huntsman's fate was certainly marked by 
retributive justice. Whilst breaking a horse one day near 
^e little sea coast village of Baldoylc, in the county of 
Dublin, he put the animals to a ditch which was honey- 
combed with rabbit holes, and when about to make his 
'Pring across it, his feet sank in the sandy earth, the 
«U of man and horse being the consequence. Jemmy, 
^to fell upon his head, had his neck broken, and 
^^a killed upon the spot ; and to such purpose had he 
'^stowed his villany, that he left upwards of a thousand 
Pounds behind him. 



• 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MASTER TOM'S AFFECTION.— DR. M'CLARET, HAVING TRAITO- 
MOGRIFIED HIMSELF, IS ANXIOUS TO ACQUIRE THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Mr. Squander, like all men of weak judgment^ no 
sooner had pocketed his winnings, amounting to upwards 
of twelve thousand pounds, than he determined to demote 
himself to the turf more earnestly than he had ever done 
before. Instead, therefore, of meeting his embarraai- 
ments, or attempting to recover, as far as possible^ bis 
independence, he came to the resolution of bringing his 
stud to England, in order, as he said, to fleece John Bull. 
In this senseless freak he was eagerly encouraged and 
supported by his sons, who were now so completely habit- 
uated to sport and extravagance, that a quiet and orderly 
life was death to them. His wife, his daughter, and even 
poor Tom, breaking his usual silence, strongly remonstrated 
with him. Expostulation, however, was in vain. The 
lucky hit he had made almost turned his brain, and filled 
him with the most sanguine expectations of success. 
What rendered this step, too, the more inexcusable in a 
man like him, was the condition, not only of the country 
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•t large^ but of his own tenants in particular. A great 

i^iuxiber of leases taken out during the period of the 

"exuMular war, when agricultural produce was at forced 

ftadumatural prices, had dropped ; and now that the same 

Pit)duce was depreciated by the low st.atc of the markets 

^^ nearly one-half its former value, it would certainly 

**^TO been his dutv, as well for his own sake as that of his 

teiumtry, to have remained at home and looked to the 

disposition of his property. There was also a wide-spread 

^miae throughout the whole south, and that accompanied, 

^s it always necessarily is, by disease and pestilence. Of 

*^h«^ however, more anon. We shall onlv sav now, that 

"^tkout the slightest regard either to his own interests or 

'^•e of the countiy, he and his sons started with their 

^kole stud for England. Indeed, it was evident that he 

*« glad to leave the country for a time. Immediately 

•*ter the Bally Scamper races, his success, exaggerated 

'^ond all probability, had spread abroad throughout the 

*iole country, and reached in its amplified shape the very 

**®tropolis itself. He accordingly made preparations for 

™* departure, and ha\dng given an immense paity, con- 

^ttding with a ball and supper, he was on the third morn- 

^ afterwards about to go to the stables, when a bailiff met 

^'^^ at the hall door, and served him with a writ. A hint 

** immediately given, and, when the unfortunate ex- 

^*^*cence of the law had gone such a sufficient distance 

■ *Jci the house as to disconnect the act from Mr. Squander, 

JiA 

"Vras met by a number of persons who had gone before 
^*^ by a short cut across the country, and left lying for 
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dead. He was removed, however, to Bally Scamper hos 
pital, where it required a sojourn of nearly two months t( 
recover him of the injuries he had received. It w« 
intended that I should have accompanied them to England; 
but, on mature consideration, they deemed it more ftdvift 
able that I should remain at home and act in the capacit 
of major-domo in the family, and also as a kind of supe 
intendent over the tenants, having received directions 
see that the latter were punctual in paying their rents. 

In this capacity my position was anything but agreealF. 
Mrs. Squander being, both from pride and constitutioi:^ 
indolence, negligent of every domestic duty, except fc- 
ornamenting of her own person, paid no attention wh^ 
soever to the criminal extravagance of the incredibi 
retinue of servants who thronged the house. The co- 
sequence was, that this and the consciousness of impuni'i 
made them so insolent to me whenever I attempted i 
remonstrate, that my low birth and a long series of vi^ 
proverbs were flung in my face. For instance, I coul 
scarcely pass a knot of them without hearing, in a voic 
suflBciently loud, though not apparently intended for m 
ears : ^^ Set a beggar on horseback, and he will ride t 
the devil,^^ &c. &c., which was usually followed at fin 
by a titter, and, when the distance between us increased 
by a loud roar of ridicule and triumph. There were als 
written with chalk in my room several epithets and rem: 
niscences calculated to insult and annoy me, such a 
— ^^ The bailiff^s son, a gentleman ! V ^^ Lord save ui 
wonders will never cease ! ! V' ^' Here sleeps the plax 
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that spnmg from the dunghill ! ! V " We'll drive you to 

tiie pounds as your father did the poor people's cows^ if 

yoa don't behave yourself/* &c. &c. &c. 
If there was anything more vexatious and annoying 

than another^ however^ it was the pitiable siege I sustained 
^Hnn four females^ who had borne illegitimate children to 
-Dick and Harry. So long as these two gentlemen were 
at liome^ they contrived to keep the degraded and uiifor- 
*Vinate girls quiet, by giving them means to eke out 
Some sort of an existence ; but now that they were gone, 
''^lepoQr wretches felt that they had no one to whom they 
Conld utter a complaint but me ; for they had taken it for 
S^^ted, that the '^ young gintlemen** would not leave 
•home without making some provision for them and their 
^Tuldren, and as I was known to have been their intimate 
^^<»npanion, the silly creatures took it for granted that 
^^k and Harry had left in my hands the means of 
*'*'Pplying their wants. 

Alas ! it is grievous to reflect upon the number of 
•^ilar cases that have occurred in Ireland ; where the 
^^herwise virtuous girl, surrounded by destitution and 
despair, has been tempted to forfeit virtue and character 
^cler the base promise of her landlord's son — that the 
^Xt gale of rent would be remitted, or that the rent 
^^s^jf ^ould be reduced to such a reasonable standard 
^ knight enable her father and his struggling family to 

^^^ in comfort. No wonder, indeed, that the curse and 

• 

J^^3gment of God has come down upon so many of the 
•"•^^sh landlords and their families. 
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On going through the tenants^ I also discovered a new 
and most iniquitous source of income for Dick and Harry. 
The fact is^ I ascertained that they were deeply in debt to 
several of the tenantry^ from whom they were in the habit 
of getting money^ in order to supply their extravaganoe^ 
as a portion of the rent to be allowed them when the gale 
became due. In such cases^ the agent who felt anxious 
to put a stop to these proceedings^ refused to admit this 
plea ; and^ as the confiding tenants never got a receipt 
for the money advanced, they were obliged to pay the 
gale in full, and to look to the two young gentlemen fca 
payment. This they generally received in the shape of 
warm and extravagant promises as to what should be 
done for them in the reduction of their rents, or in getting 
leases upon more advantageous terms. I must say fov 
Dick that he occasionally repaid these loans, but in no 
instance was Harry ever known to act an honest part 
towards the unfortunate dupes. These observations I 
prefer making here, because it was at the period of whicli 
I write that the knowledge of them first reached me. 
The horizon will soon begin to darken, and, when the 
lengthened period of struggles and calamity arrives^ I 
shall have more important topics to discuss and more 
appalling pictures to draw. 

It was at this time, too, that I observed a sin^olar 
change to come over poor Tom. Mrs. Squander, it is 
true, in the absence of her husband, sustained the poro- 
verbial hospitality of the family, and maintained its 
honours with undiminished splendour in the eyes of the 
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neigliboiiring gentry^ and such of the nobility as paid a 
flying visit to their country seats. Something, however, 
i^peared to be wrong with Tom. His habits up to 
this period had been quiet, placid, and apparently free 
from anxiety and care. One would have imagined that he 
hved within a little circle of harmless selfishness, bevond 
wlridi his feelings had never projected themselves. Such 
win my own opinion until the departure of James for 
coDcge. Now, however, he appeared low, melancholy, and 
depressed. No jest could ever bring the usual benignant 
smile to his face ; he seldom went out among the labourers 
or the tenants as he had been in the habit of doing, but, 
on the contrary^ either confined himself altogether to his 
own apartment^ unless during meal hours, or, what was 
quite unusual to him, walked in silence, and apparently in 

sorrow, from room to room, as if he were seeking for some 

one whom he could not find. 

One day I ventured to address and remonstrate with 

him upon his extraordinary dejection. 

"What is the matter with you, Mr. Tom? ^^ I inquired. 

" You do not seem to be for some time past in your usual 

spirits.^' 

He turned upon me a melancholy look, and, after 

musing for a while, said, " Come up to my room, and sit 

with me ; 1 want some one to speak to for a while : I am 

Borrowful.^^ 

We accordingly went up, when, after having motioned 

me to a chair, which he placed near the fire with his own 

hands, he filled his pipe and began to smoke in silence. 
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That his heart laboured with some oppressive feeling, I 
knew, and I considered it better to let him take his own 
way t)f unburthening it. With this intention I sat for 
some time awaiting him to speak ; when at length, to my 
surprise, I saw the tears rolling in quiet sorrow down his 
pale cheeks. 

" I am sorry to see, Mr. Tom," said I, "that something 
distresses you. I wish it was possible for me to offer you 
consolation. Would it be impertinent to ask what it is 
that affects you so deeply?'^ 

"It^s my brother," he replied, taking out his hand- 
kerchief and wiping his eyes — "it^s poor Richard — I 
never thought Vd miss him so much. I neither hear his 
laugh, nor his foot, nor his voice at all. He was always 
my favourite brother, and liked me better than he did 
our brother Harry, although he was kind, too ; but it was 
Richard who purchased me the little property which I 
have. On the morning he and the boys went to England 
he brought me into the front parlour, and, taking my 
hand, ^Tom,^ said he, ^I will either win the horse or 
lose the saddle — I will come home either an independent 
man or a beggar ; it^s do or die with me — take your glass 
of sherry and your punch as usual, and keep up your 
spirits till I see you again.^ I felt that it was kind of him, 
but I saw at the same time that his heart was breaking, 
and I knew besides that he was a ruined man. Then 
everything in the house is going at sixes and sevens ; and 
she is living, if possible, more extravagantly than when he 
was at home. The dark day has not come yet though 
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■ — ^but it will soon j Richard, howeverj will never live to 
see it, and I hope he may not." 

" This," I replied, " is merely low spirits — a kind of 
melancholy that depresses your mind, and throws its dark 
shadow over everythiug you think of." 

" I know it is," he replied ; " and I know that I am 
not low-spirited witliout cause. I am better acquainted 
with the circumstances of the Castle Squander ' property 
than any one belonging to the family — although you 
would scarcely think so — but at the same time my 

K tier's difficulties will be sorrow to me. Poor Richard ! 
ulr he was home." 
t was indescribably touching to see this benevolent 
and affectionate creature, whose little world was so 
simple and contracted, manifesting so much deep feeling 
for his virtuous and extravagant brother, when he appre- 
hended that heavy calamity was likelyj ere long, to fall 
, iqton his house. 
i "Yaa know," he proceeded, " how regularly he used to 
ai^^ no matter how large and grand the dinner-party, 
'.Tom, a glass of wine/ and when I rose to leave the table, 
bov.luB i^e would always rest upon me with affection," 

"Bat; that," I observed, "ought to be a source of 
gEitifieation to yon, and not of sorrow." 

.^So it would," be replied, "if I did not know the 
dadaieBS that wiU soon fall upon him and his. Then 
thare's tiiiat darling girl, Emily. I cannot trust myself to 
spjsak'to.ber, because if I did she would soon come to 
nvpect what I know, and that would make the dear child 

TOUL I 
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iinliappy. Now, I don't wish that, and consequently 
I keep aloof from her/^ 

" But, surely,^^ I replied, ^' your brother^s circumstances 
cannot be in such an alarming state as you imagine. His 
rent-roll is better than twelve thousand a-year/^ 

" Ah, Randy,^^ he replied solemnly, '^ you are not to take 
the rent-roll as the test of an Irish landlord's income. 
When the interest upon mortgages is paid — but no matter. 
My brother was foolish enough to stand three times for 
the county, and, in spite of all his exertions, was beaten 
every time. I suppose you know that my father sat for 
this county many years ; and do you imagine that after 
the enormous expense of several elections, which in his 
time sometimes lasted from a fortnight to three months,* 
— I say, do you imagine that the property came into 
my brother's hands unencumbered ? No/' he proceeded^ 
'^and if matters were bad then, what can you suppose 
them to be now ? Oh, it's a distressing thing to think of 
the faU. of a family. However, setting everything aside, I 
cannot tell you how much I miss my brother. As for those 
unfortunate girls," he proceeded, " that have been seduced 
by my nephews, I thought it my duty to give them some 
assistance, and the consequence is, that because I go and 
sit occasionally in the tenants' houses, and sometimes bring 
them a sup of whiskey and a lump or two of loaf sugar in 



* I have been credibly informed that a ceitain election in the south of 
Ireland lasted within a day or two of the period above specified. This, 
however, was under the old system, before the term for returning a 
member was limited. 
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my pockety it has gone abroad that I am as bad as tlie rest^ 
and that it^s not without good reason I assist them. As 
I was passing the Glebe House the other day, Dr. M^Claret 
faroQght me into his parlour, and, after having cautiously 
skiit the door, gave me one of the severest lectures upon 
hypocrisy and profligacy that any unfortunate man ever 
i^ved. He confounded and shocked me to such a 
degree, that I wasn^t able to answer a syllable, and now 
he lies under the impression that the four children are 
mine.'' 

It cost me a severe struggle to maintain my gravity at 
this part of his narrative, and the more so, as I saw at 
once that some wag or other had been playing off a double 
hoax upon these two simple and inoffensive men. 

Talking of Dr. M'Claret, I must inform my readers that 
at this period two circumstances, somewhat remarkable, 
occurred with respect to his person and office. In the 
first place, he got a curate; and in the next, to the 
amazement of all who were aware of the negligence of his 
personal appearance, he began to look exceedingly brisk, 
and to assume all the airs, in dress at least, of a complete 
clerical dandy. What this meant no one could under- 
stand^ but such, certainly, was the extraordinary fact. If 
there be, however, such a distinct self-existent being as 
the genius of bad taste, it must unquestionably have 
guided him in this ludicrous change of his habiliments. 
The unfortunate man was, at best, as thin as a whipping- 
post, but heretofore he had worn his dress in that easy, 
unaffected style, which not only best became him, but 

I 2 
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served in a great measure to conceal his anatomy. Now, 
however, he altogether discarded trowsers and took to 
knee breeches, that lay as close to his ''spectral limbs as 
buckskin to those of a jockey ; along with these he wore 
black silk stockings, which gave him from the hips down 
the appearance of a telescope drawn out to its full extent* 
He next mounted a single-breasted waistcoat, which, 
together with a body-coat, cut in the very height of the 
fashion, seemed between them to squeeze him to death. 
But what was most startling of all, he hung up his shovel 
hat, and tiled himself with a chapedu, that gave to his thin 
and saturnine features a very strong air of insanity. To 
this we must add a black stock, of the richest satin and 
most exquisite pattern, which, when buckled closely 
around a neck not thicker than a bottle, made him look 
very like a man suffering the process of strangulation, or 
in the act of looking out of a pillory. 

Here, there was a mystery. What could such a ridi- 
culous metamorphosis mean ? A man so grave, so pious, y 
so simple, and so charitable, transmuting himself all at' 
once from a sober, respectable-looking clergyman, to an ^^ 
ecclesiastical prig of the first water ! An accident, however, 
soon led me to a discovery of the latent motive for all this 
eccentric display. I had observed of late that he spent 
nearly one half of every day in the Castle, a circumstance 
which I knew to have been quite unusual with him, as his 
visits there heretofore had been short and unfrequent. 
The truth is, the poor man entertained a wholesome 
terror of female society, as from the secluded and literary 
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>it8 of his previous life, lie had scarcely ever had aii 

opportunity of enjoying or understanding it. lie was 

besides at all times, and in every social position, a man of 

few words; so that we may easily imagine the difficulty 

and dread he must have felt when cast among the other 

8fiXi where the small coin of conversation, and an 

acquaintance with the fashionable and standard topics, so 

ewential on such occasions, were matters of absolute 

necessity. The consequence was, that he made it a point 

to avoid such society as he would a pestilence. All this 

I iad previously known and observed. Now, however, 

tie whole tenor and habit of his life were reversed. Every 

day saw him spend half of it at the Castle, and that, too, 

as his own voluntary act. This, and the change in his 

dress set me a thinking, and, with a little observation, I 

began to suspect his motive. The opportunity above 

alluded to, however, soon brought the motive to light : the 

reader shall know in due time. One day, about two 

o'clock, I met him at the hall door, tricked out in his best 

finery, but so flat and thin, that he very much resembled a 

deal board cut into the shape of a man. 

" Mr. Randolph,^' said he — for he persisted in 
calling me Randolph instead of Randal — " Mr. 
Randolph, I am glad I met you. I feel anxious to 
ask your opinion on a certain point; but the com- 
munication I am about to make must be strictly 
confidential.'^ 

"Depend upon me, Doctor,^' I replied, "I shall 
honourably consider it so.'' 
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" Step into the parlour, then/^ sfdd he, " and I will 
mention iW 

We accordingly sat down, and, after a good deal of 
embarrassment and difficulty, he proceeded. 

^^ Although a young man,^^ said he, "I think you are 
apt and intuitive, and capable of forming a tolerably 
correct judgment of life/' 

"You are pleased to flatter me. Doctor,'* I replied; 
"but you overrate me altogether/' 

" No,'' said he ; "I think not. What I felt— ahem— 
anxious to speak to you about — hem — hem — was — or 
rather is — the possibility of a person of middle age 
acquiring the accomplishments." 

In Heaven's name, thought I, what is he at ? "I don't 
perfectly imderstand you, Doctor," I replied. "What 
description of accomplishment do you allude to?" 

"Why, now," he replied, "dancing, for instance.'' 

" Do you speak. Doctor," I asked, " with reference to 
yourself?" 

" I have known many clergymen," said he, " to dance^ 
and to dance very gracefully. Suppose I do allude to 
myself?" 

"Why, in that case," I replied, "we can at once 
understand each other." 

" But, perhaps, now," said he, " I am occupying your 
time, or inflicting a disagreeable task upon you. K so, 
excuse me ; pray, excuse me." 

"Not at all," I replied. "It will afford me sincere 
pleasure to give you my humble opinion upon any subject 
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yon propose, provided that I understand it. But did you 
never learn to dance^ Doctor ?'' 

*' No/' he replied, with a miserable shake of his head ; 

'most unfortunately I never did. And to tell you the 

troth, Mr. Randolph, I feel my conscience trouble me 

with something like an impression of hypocrisy, for 

dresring as I have done of late; inasmuch as there is 

*carcdy any respectable or well-educated person, who 

looks upon my recent style of apparel, but will take it for 

S'uited that I can dance ; and this seems like imposing 

on the world by false pretences — a thing that I certainly 

TTOuld not wish to do.^' 

"WeD, but what is your immediate object in con- 
ralting me on this subject. Doctor?'^ I asked, anxious 
to bring him to the point. 

"In the first place," he replied, "to relieve myself 
from the consciousness of hypocrisy, as I said. I have 
now felt it my duty, in connexion with my prospects in 
life, to wear tight inexpressibles, silk stockings, and shoes. 
I do assure you, Mr. Randolph, that it is not from the 
vanity of graceful and well-made limbs that I do it ; but 
having made this change from motives of conscience — 
having assumed what may be termed a dancing dress — 
I thereby mislead many to take it for granted that I 
possess that accomplishment, when my own conscience 
teUs me that I do not. I would willingly mislead no one." 
"Have you no other motive than that. Doctor?" I 
inquired ; beginning, as I did, to suspect that the simple 
parson was unconsciously imposing upon himself. 
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Oh, yes" he replied, with the utmost candour ; '' I 
should wish to make myself agreeable in female society. 
We should not conceal our gifts, but improve them. The 
mind must be instructed, and so ought the body, in order 
to show the capacity which God has bestowed upon each. 
No ; we should not put our light under a bushel; and I am 
of opinion that where an individual is gifted with a comely 
and symmetrical person — as without vanity I may say 
I am — it becomes his duty to improve it to the utmost, 
precisely as he would his reason and intellect. Do you 
think then, Mr. Randolph, that, taking all circumstances 
into consideration, I could at my time of life learn to 
dance ? " 

^^Why/' I replied, "what should prevent you? You 
are still, comparatively, a young man; and I do not 
see why you should scruple to acquire one of our most 
graceful and agreeable accomplishments.'* 

"I am glad you thinly so,'* he replied. '^You are « 
youth of singular good sense and admirable judgment; 
but could you instruct me how to make myself master 
of this accomplishment? because, mark me, it wottld 
never do for a Doctor of Divinity to go to a dancing 
school.*' 

" Certainly not,** I replied ; " but I think the matter 
could be managed in your own house, and with the 
strictest privacy.** 

" But how is that, Mr. Randolph ? ** 

"Why, Doctor, dancing, unfortunately for you, is a 
social accomplishment, which, unlike music, or drawing, or 
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singings cannot be learned alone. Now, allow me to ask 
how many servants do you keep ? ^' 

"Let me see/' lie replied — '^hem — four: old Torly; 
Sam Sharpe; Madge Monahan, the old woman; and 
Elate Corcoran, the cook/' 

''That is four/' I replied. "Very good. Now, you 
must know. Doctor, that you cannot learn to dance 
without teaching the whole four at the same time ; you 
make a fifth ; and, as the dancing-master will join you, in 
order to make six, so, by changing positions, you can dance 
as if you had eight in the figure, and get through with it 
sufficiently well. I speak now of the quadrille." 

"But there is another dance," he observed, "which 
seems to me not disagreeable in certain cases. 1 mean 
that in which the gentleman puts his arm round the 
lady's waist — ahem ! — round the lady's person, and then 
they commence twirling about with considerable rapidity. 
Where the emotions are pure and good, and in any degree 
reciprocal, that appears to me a rather agreeable gyration ; 
the emotion, besides, is philosophical and planetary." 

"That dance is somewhat difficult to master/' I replied. 
" You should commence to learn waltzing with the old 



womian." 



" I do not look upon dancing/' said he, rather to him- 
self than to me, " as at all adversative to religion. David 
danced as a religious exercise, and we know that there 
were religious dances of old; besides, it is healthful, and 
promotes cheerfulness and affisction. Indeed, I do not 
see why it might not be made subservient to religion, if 
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practised with a proper spirit. Love and religion are 
more nearly allied than we imagine; and^ if dancing 
produces love in its truest and best sense^ I do not see 
why, a fortiori J it ought not to promote religion/' 

" I perfectly agree with you. Doctor/* I replied ; " and 
as it may be barely possible that some satirical and un- 
charitable observations may be made upon the fact of 
your learning to dance, I would recommend you, in order 
to obviate and set them at nought, always to commence 
it with prayer. You might, for instance, draw up a 
short and appropriate dancing service, in which the old 
woman or the dancing-master could give the responses. 
This would be becoming in you as a Doctor of Divinity, 
and would, besides, render misinterpretation impossible, 
or at all events harmless. Then you could enter society 
as An accomplished dancer, able and willing to render an 
account of the saltatory faith that is in you.** 

The simple man's eyes glistened with delight, as he 
replied : — ^^ My dear young friend, that is a most felicitoiu 
suggestion, and I shall act upon it. It is, besides, said, 
^ There is a time to dance.* Even Pope, the great poet, 
says that it was possible in his day to ' make the soul 
dance upon a jig to heaven,* which certainly corroborates 
my theory of rendering religion and dancing subservient 
to each other. In that case, there might be an amiable 
rivalry between the dancing-master and the parson ; the 
latter addressing himself to the aged and the sober, under 
the gratifying consciousness that his fellow-labourer in 
the good cause is acting in the capacity of a preparatory 
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imtmctor. whose labours are likely to furnish him with 
much spiritual exertion^ and a numerous congregation 
when iheir dancing days are over^ as the proverb has it. 
In that case^ it might be said that the dancing-master 
prepares them for the parson/^ 

"Not a doubt 'of it. Doctor/^ I replied; ^^you never 
uttered a greater truth in your life. In point of fact, I 
look iqK>n it as a most important moral discovery .^^ 

"Well, now," said he, rubbing his hands; ^^as touching 

an imtmctor, could you provide me with one in whom 

CTeiy confidence might be placed ? " 

"Yes, Doctor," I replied; "Buckramback is your man." 

"Bockramback ! Who is he — and why is he called by 

such a name ? " 

"He was ajrebel in ^98, who always taught his pupils 

to dance to treasonable music ; and he was scourged so 

**ften, that his back at length became unimpingible by the 

cat^o'-nine-tails. Three drummers died from paralysis of 

*«e right side and arm, by over- exertion in whipping him, 

^'^d the Provost-Marshal died of apoplexy, resulting from 

*^Xiety, brought on by the impossibility of punishing 

™*tl. They attempted to hang him several times, but he 

^^^ too light to hang, and always danced ^the White 

^Oetade ' while suspended from the gallows." 

** That must be a very interesting person," said the 
^Octor. 

" Remarkably so," I replied ; '' and his system is very 
^^"^prehensive. He teaches — along with dancing — ^the 
''^Aole art of courtship." 
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^^ Indeed!^* exclaimed tlie parson; "he must be an 
extraordinarily gifted individual/' 

"He's a perfect prodigy/' I replied; "but what else 
could you expect from a man who received forty-eight 
whippings, and was nine times hanged? He makes his 
pupils kiss first in pairs, and afterwards in platoons — ^that 
is, when there comes what he calls a general review of the 
forces. Nor is this all : he teaches the art of love-making, 
and one of the first lessons you will get, next to dancing, 
will be to make love to the old woman, whom he will 
teach you to kiss besides, through all the varieties and 
gradations of that delightful moral element. She will 
stand in the capacity of a lay-figure." 

" I see," said he, with a sigh ; " that there is nothing 
in this life without its pains and its penalties, I could not 
kiss the old woman." 

" Why not ? " I replied ; " close your eyes, and imagine 
you are kissing Emily here," 

" It would be impossible," said he ; " the old creature's 
beard is in the way, and that would altogether destroy the 
agreeable illusion. Well," he proceeded, getting up, " will 
you have the goodness to send this person to me, having 
first enjoined him to the strictest and most inviolable 
secresy?" 

I promised this : he went up to the drawing-room, and 
I retired to the garden, where I frequently amused myself 
by attending to the greenhouse, which, under Emily's 
care, was well stocked with many rare and valuable native 
flowers and exotics. 
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Poor Buckramback^ on being made acquainted with 
the Doctor's fashionable project, had the good sense to 
decline the proffered engagement, and the moral courage^ 
betides, to tell him that, from the inconvenient manner 
in which his bones were thrown together, he might 
raoceed in making himself ridiculous, but never in learning 
to dance. 

I afterwards bitterly regretted ray conduct in having 
encouraged him in a delusion, which, on his part, was 
little short of insanity ; especially when I discovered, at a 
subsequent period, his noble and munificent conduct to 
Mr. Squander. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



GOING TO GATHER WOOL AND COMING HOME SHORN.—! 
SQUANDER IN PRISON.— IS MYSTERIOUSLY LIBERATED. 

I HAVE already mentioned that the worthy Doctor got a 
curate during the absence of Mr. Squander ; and in saying 
so, the provision of scriptural and religious instruction, at a 
cost of one hundred and fifty pounds a year, for about a 
dozen individuals, manifested an uiiusual extent of 
Christian charity. Even in the simplest arts of the 
simplest life, however, there are wheels within wheels 
unknown. The Doctor^s flock consisted of his clerk, 
Mrs. and Miss Saunders, the officer of the coast-guard, 
and two of his men. His duties, however, were more of 
a purely charitable than of a professionally reUgious cast. 
In other words, he visited the poor, the sick, the destitute, 
without any reference to their reUgious opinions ; and as 
he never attempted to avail himself of the moment of 
distress or illness to strain, by the insidious temptation 
of conditional relief, the grateful hearts of the poor from 

their own faith — thus terminating in hypocrisy and im- 

• 

posture, that which was commenced upon the higKest 
principle of our faith, love of our fellow-creatures — ^so was 
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he received with affection and gratitude by the sur- 
rounding parts of the whole neighbourhood, who idolised 
the very sound of his name. So far, therefore, as his 
own flock were concerned, his rich living was, in point of 
feet, an absolute sinecure. As his charity, however, was 
^t limited by creed or party, he always found a sufficiently 
smple round of duty to occupy his time ; but being now 
WBT head and ears in love with Emily, he felt that he 
ttwild not conscientiously abandon his destitute poor, even 
for her society ; and in order to set his benevolent heart 
at ease, he engaged a curate almost as simple, and fully 
■8 charitably disposed as himself, to whom, as we said, he 
paid a salary of one hundred and fifty pounds a year, with 
bed and board in his own glebe-house. This gentleman 
was the son of a younger brother of a respectable and 
wealthy family, but as there had existed for many 
years between his father and uncle, one of those irre- 
condleable feuds which so frequently cast their bitter 
shadows over domestic life, he had consequently 
nothing to expect from his uncle^s generosity, and his 
father was incapable of assisting him, except to a very 
limited extent. His simplicity of character, however, was 
mnch more manly than that of the Doctor, and being 
modified by a larger experience of life, and a more direct 
knowledge of the world, it constituted him — embellished 
as it was by the most unaffected modesty — one of the 
most interesting and agreeable young men I had ever 
met. He rarely danced, but when he did it was with an 
easy and gentlemanly grace that Mas quite admirable. 
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- Better than fifteen months had now passed, during 
which time the old man and his sons had remained in 
England, with the exception of a trip or two to Paris. 
At home everything was consequently left as the uncle 
had truly said, at sixes and sevens. That their object in 
going to England proved a dead failure was evident, by 
their incessant demands for money firom the agent, who 
was obliged to harass and rack-rent the unfortunate 
tenants at a cruel and merciless rate. I discovered 
afterwards that they had not confined themselves to the 
gambling transactions of the turf, but launched out into 
all the desperate extravagance which characterises the 
aristocratic hells of both London and Paris ; while Mrs. 
Squander, at home, was giving party after party, with 
less vulgar riot it is true, but not with less expense ; for 
in Ireland, it may be truly said, that this senseless 
profusion is the usual expedient resorted to by the gentry 
to conceal their poverty. 

At length the three gentlemen reached Dublin on 
their return home, and scarcely had their arrival been 
announced at Morrison^s, when the Squire was arrested 
and lodged in the Four-Courts Marshalsea — to which he 
was accompanied by his two sons. This may be termed 
the breaking of the ice. After he had been there for 
about a fortnight, Dick and Harry returned to Castle 
Squander, with a view of being able to squeeze something 
out of the property to relieve him. As he required, 
however, a confidential person to be near him, who might 
go out and in on matters of business, I was selected for 
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that ofSice : and although I felt for many reasons that to 
me it most be one of a very disagreeable nature, still I 
oonld not for a moment think of declining it, or of 
abandoning the poor old man to himself. In his incar- 
ceration I had pictured to myself a life of solitude and 
dejection, fraught with all that poor wretches conceive of 
the inconveniences and privations of a prison. Judge of 
my Borprisej however, when I found the same infatuation 
— ^tbe same extravagance at work, and upon a more 
discreditable and profligate scale than I had ever witnessed, 
even under his own roof. To return, however, to the 
arrival at the castle of the two young gentlemen. Not 
only I, but every one else, was astonished at the change 
that had taken place in their appearance and manner. 
Before leaving home they were each in possession of a 
strong, rich, Irish brogue, which became their brusque and 
rollicking deportment, and may be said to have given an 
honest, blunt, and manly tone to their character. Now, 
however, it was quite a difl^erent afl^air to an observer. 
"With great painstaking and study, they had endeavoured, 
first, to discard the Irish twang, and afterwards, to replace 
it by the English. This effort, we need scarcely say, 
ended in total failure ; but instead of that, they contrived 
to superinduce upon the brogue, such a travestie of the 
English accent as constituted a bastard language, which 
waft disgraceful to either country, and ludicrous, in the 
highest degree, to a sensible and educated man. Harry 
had mounted a moustache^ which gave him a very coarse 
and sinister aspect ; but as for Dick, with the exception 

VOL. I. K 
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of the abominable cross beftween the two accents we have 
mentioned^ his face had nothing peculiarly foreign about 
it. Not so, however, with regard to its general expression, 
which I cannot here overlook. It may be observed that 
in low and vulgar natures — ^no matter what may be their 
birth or position in life — it will be found that an associatioiL 
with profligate society will, by the force of evil habits — 
of fraud, intemperance, debauchery, or deliberate villany, 
even in the ordinary transactions of life, — give to the 
human countenance a hardened, coarse, unfeeling look-^ 
fidl of impudence and contemptuous derision at the 
uninitiated, and which stamps the inward principle as 
utterly corrupt and depraved. It is true a man of honour 
may mingle with the knave, the cheat, the blackleg, and 
run the whole gauntlet of the ring, the turf, and the 
gaming-table ; but although he may be fleeced and rained^ 
yet he is not akin to his companions. His calamity is the 
result of weakness, want of moral firmness, and the power 
consequently of resisting temptation. Such a man, hcfw- 
ever, passes through this diabolical ordeal — but although 
he may be crushed, he is not corrupted, and you will ^d 
that the original sense of honour, and the candid -and 
manly expression which accompanies it, are never banished 
from the expression of his countenance. As for my pert> 
I was shocked and disgusted at the change which^had 
taken place in my young friends, with reference to. this 
subject. They had got what is properly termed a battered 
look — an audacious air of profligate experience, that could 
not, for a moment, be mistaken or misunderstood by 
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Mj person who knew life or even guessed at its 

iniquities. 

They had not been more than two or three days at 
home^ when their mother sent cards of invitation for a 
large dinner-party^ to be concluded by a ball and supper^ 
in order to celebrate their arrival. Of course, I had mv 
own opinions upon the taste and prudence of such a pro- 
ceedings but as it was none of my business^ I gave no 
expression to what I felt. I thought such a step indicative 
of anything but sympathy with the situation of her 
incarcerated husband^ whom I naturally supposed to be 
languishing^ care-worn, and depressed in the melancholy 
and rigorous life afforded by a prison. No consideration 
for his position, however, seemed in the least to affect 
either Mrs. Squander or her sons. The approaching 
entertainment, and its festivities, seemed to occupy both 
their time and thoughts, and the absent prisoner appeared 
to be as completely forgotten as if he were not in existence. 
Not so, however, with Emily and her uncle, both of 
whom were deeply affected by his situation and absence ; 
indeed so much so, that I have, on more than one occasion, 
discovered them in tears. 

It may be necessary to state here, that the fact of the 
Squir^^s imprisonment was only known, with the exception 
of her sons, to Mrs. Squander, Emily, and Master Tom. 
I myself was not immediately made acquainted with it j 
and were it not for the letter, I should have known nothing 
about it until after the great party. Indeed, I observed 
that since the return of the brothers, their conduct 

K 2 
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towards me was very different from what it had bee: 
before their departure for England. At that peri< 
however loose and unprincipled in their morals^ they 
not hardened and made insolent by the pride of life ancri 
a knowledge of its worst habits. The simplicity whictr^ 
inexperience is generally associated with in youth^ adde^i 
to the effects of my superior education^ had caused then 
to admit me to an intimacy and equality that waer 
gratifying to me^ and occasioned me to feel a personal 
liking for them^ although it could never rise to respect. 
Now, however, I was kept aloof, all the old familiarity 
and companionship were gone, and I felt myself treated 
with a degree of coldness, almost bordering on contempt, 
especially by Harry. 

I never remember seeing such a party under their roof, 
as upon that occasion. The guests at dinner were so 
numerous, that several of them were obliged to dine at 
side tables ; and again, in the evening, the drawing-rooms 
were crowded. Wax lights, the rarest and most costly 
wines, and aU the luxuries of the season, as the phrase 
goes, were in requisition. Blaze, magnificence, dresses of 
the richest hue and fabric, apparent joy and happiness, 
with no care for to-morrow, were all associated together 
in one mingled, moving mass of beauty, brilliancy, and 
fashion. 

To this buoyant spirit there was one exception in the 
person of Emily, who looked pale and dejected ; but the 
melancholy she felt had communicated an air of thought, 
and a tenderness of expression to her beauty which, in point 
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of attraction^ rendered her without a rival in the room. 
Doctor M'Claret, for a wonder, appeared in the ball-room 
in all the spruceness of his modern habiliments ; so did 
the curate, Mr. Brooks, who had the pleasure of dancing 
with Emily, and I could observe, that if any reliance were 
to be placed upon the language of the eye, the tender 
glances that passed between them could not for a moment 
be mistaken. 

Scarcely anything could offend good taste, or a sense of 
common propriety, more than the conduct of Dick and 
Harry. The spuiious English accent was extravagantly 
paraded, together with an impudent confidence in their 
own superiority, both of person and manner, that was 
perfectly sickening, and amounted to absolute puppyism. 
This was made stiU more obvious and offensive, in con- 
sequence of an indulgence somewhat too free after dinner. 

Alas, how frequently deceptive are the phases of life ! 
and how difficult is it to form an exact judgment from 
mere appearances. Here was a family on the very brink 
of ruin, dashing away with all the external manifestations 
of luxury and wealth; and yet there were not half-a- 
dozen persons in the house to whom their circumstances 
were a secret. And why ? Simply because there were not 
half-a-dozen present, whose position was not as bad 
and as gloomy as theirs. The freemasonry of private 
struggle and embarrassment was among them, although 
veiled by that convivial extravagance, which is never so . 
great as when the case becomes desperate and hopeless. 
[Even there and then a keen observer might mark pauses 
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in the whirl of enjoyment^ painful abstractions of some 
minutes' duration, brows knit with eare^ cheeks becoming 
suddenly pale^ and an incapacity^ for a time, of sustadning 
conversation, then a dash to the refreshment room, a gvlj 
of champagne or brandy-and-water, followed tip by a 
strong effort to banish thought, and mingle with affected 
cheerfulness in the hoUow enjoyment which was passing. 
Such a scene might remind one of the false splendour and 
magnificence ascribed, by writers of fiction, to fairy revels, 
where the eye of the mere mortal and uninitiated is misled 
by deception and glamour, unless when touched by the 
imguent of truth, which in a moment disenchants the 
sight, and reduces all unreal show and glitter into the 
darkness, damp, slime, and hideous aspect of some repulsive 
cavern. As for Mrs. Squander, she appeared to be the only 
one who moved about from place to place, imaffected by 
the impending calamities of her house. She had always 
been of too proud and too lofty a spirit to hear or attend 
anything like business. That was not her province: 
persons properly qualified were paid for managing the 
affairs of her family, and the consequence was, that she 
remained in a state of blissful ignorance concerning 
them. Could she have only heard many of the observa- 
tions that were made on that very night, I can form no 
opinion as to what inference she might have drawn £rom 
their purport, 

"Well, Jack,'' said a little roimd fox-hunter, with a 
squab convivial figure, that is to say, a projecting paunch 
and thin thighs, to which we may add, a very jolly aspect^ 
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"^flamed into purple by intemperance. " Jack," said he, 

tticjr have kept np the pace here gloriously." 

'' Yea," replied the other ; ^* and you know it is the 

P*ce that kins. When will there be an end to it though ?" 

'• Some Sunday in the middle of next week," replied 

^© little sportsman; ^'if not a day or two sooner. I tell 

T'^'U.what, they're nearly burnt out, and the more's the 

P*y ; many a day and night of wild carouse, we've spent 

'""^^Ur this same roof." 

"Faith and honour. Jack," replied his companion, '^I 
*^^* we've seen the last of it. Do you know where old 
Dick himself is?" 

^'I heard he remained in Dublin, to get himself cured 
^ t:le gout." 

**So he did," continued the other; " and his doctor is 
^^ Gtevemor of the Marshalsea." 

*• Hollo ! at last ! Fm sorry for it— Poor old Dick ; if 

°^ luiew what is going forward here to-night, and him 

*^'fc able to join us, the thought of it would make his 

^^rt droop. What a pair of puppies the sons are, 

®*t^ccially since their residence in England ! " 

^* Just enough," said the round, little sportsman, " to 
^^ie a dog strike his father. Well, wait a little, and 
y^Vi'll see them on the shaughran before long. I'U tell 
y^Xi what, Jack, there are just three in the family that I 
P^t:y : first, poor old Dick himself; next, that sweet girl, 
•^^Joily; and last, poor harmless Tom." 

*' She is a lovely girl," replied the other, " and has the 
B^^od word of every one." 
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"Ay, and what's better/' said his companion^ "she's 
a good girl — full of charity and kindness to the sick and 
poor. As for the highflyer, her mother, the less that's 
said of her the better. She and her exttav^gance were 
one means of driving poor Dick to the devil ; but, indeed, 
to tell you the truth, I am aware that the property came 
into his hands pretty well dipped. The old father^ and 
his electioneering, and his hospitality, set poor Dick a 
very fair example as to the best means of getting through 
the property; but, sure, isn't the whole country as 
bad as they arc? and that's the worst of it. There 
will be a glorious smash amoug us shortly. Upon my 
faith and honour, the whole gentry of the country are 
in a state of bankruptcy, and nineteen out of every 
twenty of us will go to the dogs." 

Tlic next day my mission to Dublin was communicated 
to me, but before I went, which was to be by that nighf s 
coach, Tom asked me to his room, and handing me a 
chair with his usual, simple, but cordial politeness, desired 
me to sit down. 

"Eandy," said he, "did you ever observe a candle 
when it's nearly burnt out ? " 

" Of course I have," I replied, " but not particularly." 

" Well," he proceeded, " you might remark, that when 
a candle is just all but gone, it generally gives one puff, 
then shines up for a minute with quite a little blaze of 
light, and then all at once goes out. Yesterday's affair 
was the last puflf ; for you may take my word, that it will 
be some time before you see such another in this house. 
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The cellar is almost empty, and what is more, they are 
beginning to be refused credit. Although I did not go 
either to their dinner or to their supper, yet it was my 
money that furnished the principal part of the entertain- 
ment. Ay, and I will tell you more, neither Dick nor 
Harry have a penny, unless what I give them. You see, 
Sandy, I am opening my heart to you. But I will tell 
you more. I have a small property of three hundred 
a-year, which, as I said, poor Richard purchased for me. 
Now you might take it for granted, that I ought to raise 
, as much as I could upon it in order to take him out of 
prison, but I will not, and Fll tell you why. I know 
that, as sure as there^s life in my body, dear Emily^s 
fortune will go, and she will become, consequently, 
penniless. I know the dear girFs generosity, her affection, 
and her general goodness of heart. Well, Bandy, listen 
now; even if I raised as much as I could upon my 
property, it would only be like a drop of water in the 
ocean, and wouldnH save the poor child^s fortune after 
all. Very good, then; when she^s beggared out of her 
own property, as she will be, I'll take care that she shall 
have mine to depend on, and that, whatever happens, 
she will not be without something to keep her at least 
independent. As for James, I have no fears for him. 
He will work his way in the world, without being a 
borthen upon any one. Of course, you know that he is 
now supporting himself in college, by giving instructions 
to others ; and such is the pride and folly of his mother, 
and his brothers, that I am sure, if this noble and 
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independent conduct of his came to their ears^ there 
would be no such thing as defending him. I need not 
say that I have contrived to save somethings because you 
know that I have lived here without expense, with free 
bed and board; and if I find that what I have put 
together can be of any service to my brother, he shall 
have it ; but I must reserve a portion of it for the current 
expenses of the family. My brother has written to me, 
that he is without money, and I am sending him a 
hundred pounds by you. In the mean time, here are 
twenty for yourself; because I know that it is impossible 
that you could live in Dublin without it, and here, I am 
sorry to say, they have none to give you. Say nothing 
to my brother about this foolish party, because I know 
that his absence from it, and not the expense, would 
fret him.^^ 

He then gave me the cash, which was to be a confi- 
dential matter between us; and on that night, bearing 
letters from Mrs. Squander, EmUy, and Master Tom 
himself, I started for Dublin, where I arrived at six 
o^clock the next morning. 

About ten, I went to this celebrated prison, which 
might well be called the Irish Fleet ; and, on inquiring 
for Mr. Squander^s room, was informed that he was not yet 
up, and that he seldom made his appearance until about 
two o^clock. In the mean time I took a stroll through 
the yard, in order to gratify my curiosity ; the fact being 
that I had never been inside of a prison before, and I 
consequently felt anxious to know what kind of a life so 
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many imhappy wretches were compelled to lead. The 
morning was fine and dry^ and the sun shone very 
brightly from the heavens. I know not how or why it hap- 
pened^ but I could not for the life of me help imagining 
that his lights though clear, and strong in the sky^ pos- 
aeased in my opinion a ghastly and melancholy character^ 
tbat depressed my spirits. Whether it arose from the 
sense of incarceration, and the absence of personal liberty^ 
which the scene around me was calculated to produce^ I 
cannot determine. Half-a-dozen individuals were en- 
gaged at a game of rackets^ whilst a number of persons, 
extremely varied in their costume, physiognomy, and 
general appearance, stood looking on. I examined them 
closely — as I did a great number of other prisoners who 
were walking through the yard — and I could not help 
thinking that, notwithstanding the affectation of cheer- 
folness among many of them, there was visible something 
which at least communicated to their whole conduct 
and bearing a painful air of restraint and languor, and a 
gloom, which even the reckless mirth that sometimes 
prevailed, failed in repressing. Of the pauper debtors, the 
scope for observation, and variety of character, was not 
so obvious. The poverty and apparent wretchedness of 
these unfortunate men afforded them a more contracted 
space in which to move, and fewer opportunities of pre- 
senting themselves in their natural colours for moral 
analysis. A considerable number of gentlemen debtors 
were walking to and fro, a good number in morning 
gowns, travelling caps, and slippers; some reading the 
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papers ; others walking in twos and threes ; whilst others^ 
again, were talking in little knots^ or laughing at the 
anecdotes of some humourist^ of which every large gaol 
generaU J possesses a tolerably good sample. 

I discovered afterwards^ that the most predominant 
character in a debtor's prison is your Captain. The word 
sounds well; and to a certain class of persons^ who are 
easily influenced by the prestige of military rank and 
experience^ it is a hospitable perquisite^ of considerable 
value. Country farmers^ dishonest shopkeepers^ and 
others^ who go into prisons for beneficial purposes^ are all 
proud to entertain the Captain^ and through him to get 
acquainted with the higher and more respectable class of 
prisoners, with whom they deem it a great honour to 
take an occasional stroll in the yard. 

On this occasion, I could not help observing a certain 
class of females, who were continually passing out and 
in, evidently on matters of business connected with the 
prisoners. So hardened, so dishonest, so shameless and 
debauched-looking a crew I never witnessed. One might 
as well expect a sound cork to absorb water, as any one 
of those incorrigible wretches to feel the influence of reli- 
gious or moral principle. Orange girls, oyster wenches^ 
and flying confectioners were sauntering about, with their 
wink and their leer for the rakish looking ; one of wliom^ 
in the shape of a large man, with a bloated face, in a 
morning gown and slippers, I saw chucking the chin of 
a rather pretty but impudent girl, with an orange-basket 
under her arm. 
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And yet, notwithstanding this reckless but depressing 
scene, one might observe here and there persons evidently 
labonring under deep distress and anxiety. Such indi- 
yidnalfl always kept an eye to the door, and inquired from 
time to time whether any letter had arrived for them. 
The latter were generally silent, kept themselves aloof 
firom the others, and — ^if one could judge by their thin 
caie-wom countenances — had a hard battle to fight, 
in merely supplying themselves with the means of 
existence. 

Having thus glanced hastily through them, and having 
been once more informed that Mr. Squander could not 
be seen before two o^clock, I went to College to call 
upon James, who I understood was out and would not 
return until three. I accordingly occupied my time by 
a stroll through our beautiful city until the hour afore- 
named, when, on returning to the prison, I was shown 
to the apartment of Mr. Squander, whom I found just 
finishing— -or rather attempting to eat — a very luxurious 
breakfast. 

Now, be it known to the reader, that I had come to Dublin 
by his own desire ; yet, when he saw me, and, putting out 
his two fingers, said, "Ha! Randy, is this you?'^ I have 
seldom witnessed an embarrassment so painful as that 
Tvhich he felt. His brow became pale; his hearty ease 
of manner, and his consciousness of high position in 
the world, forsook him ; and, as he brought the 
coffee to his lips, a portion of it was spilled, in conse- 
quence of the nervous agitation by which he had been 
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suddenly seized. He evidently felt that it was the first 
time the veil had ever been raised^ so as to leave his 
embarrassments exposed to the eye of one who^ as he 
had supposed^ must have looked upon him as a man of 
imquestionable wealth. His pride^ which in a person 
like him was by no means an unnatural feeling, occa^ 
sioned him probably to suffer more embarrassment in the 
presence of a humble individual^ such as I was, than he 
would have done before the lieutenant of the comity. 
As for my part, I was so deeply touched by the effect 
which my appearance had upon him, that I could scarcely 
repress my emotion; and only that I knew anything 
in the shape of compassion must have been considered an 
insult, I could not have concealed what I felt on seeing 
this fine, but foolish and hospitable old Irish gentleman^ 
the inmate of a prison. 

I immediately handed him the letters I had carried 
up, and observed that he opened his brother^s first, on 
looking into which, and espying the hundred-pound note^ 
he hastily folded it again, as if he did not desire that I 
should see the enclosure. He then read Emily^s, and 
seemed much more affected than he wished me to 
imagine. Having laid it down, he perused that of his 
wife ; after which he threw it hastily aside, and, leaning 
himself back in his arm-chair, he gradually inflated his 
cheeks until they were puffed out, and then letting the 
air escape, he uttered an ejaculation of, " Hi ! hi ! '* 
After a time, he took up his daughter's once more, and 
having perused it again, seemed involved in a long train 
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of thonght, though^ I must say^ not unaccompanied by 
pain and embarrassment. 

" Dear girl ! ^^ he at length exclaimed. " Dear Emily ! 
I know your affection ; but it cannot be — it cannot be — 
nor it shall not be, by heavens ! Never ! never ! ^' 

"Well, Randy/' said he, recovering himself by an 
effort, and seeming to throw off his embarrassment; 
^^well, Randy, my boy, how did you leave them all at 
home? eh?'' 

" All in good health, sir," I replied ; " and as well as ever 
-with the exception of their anxiety for you." 

" For me ! Why what do they imagine has happened, 
that they should feel anxiety on my account ? A miserable 
trifle of only three thousand. As for myself, I would not 
have remained here two hours, but would have given a 
check for the amount at once, were it not that I dispute 
the debt ; the fellow, however, is likely to give in, and the 
matter will be arranged in a day or two. Did you come 
by the night mail ? " 

" I did, sir." 

*' Have you seen my son, the college youth, since your 
arrival." 

'' I called at his chambers, sir, but he was out." 

'' Well, Randy, you may see him in college if you wish, 
but not here," 

"Pray, how is that, sir." 

"Because the mean young rascal has disgraced his 
name and family. He is acting as usher in a school, and 
I have, of course, forbidden him to come here." 
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"Perhaps, sir, the motive, if it were known^ was 
honourable,^^ I replied ; speaking unconsciously upon the 
information I had received from Tom and the boy himself. 

His father gave me a sharp, suspicious look, and replied ; 
" Motive, sir, motive ; what do you mean by motive, when 
you must know that the act itself is disgraceful to his 
family and connexions? None of our family, sir, ever 
stooped even to a profession ; and shall he openly, and in 
his own name, become a schoolmaster ? He has written me 
a long rigmarole letter about independence and working 
his way in the world — a true schoolmaster^s letter, fiill 
of morals. Now, such conduct in a son of mine is 
enough to drive me out of all patience, and the more so, 
as I think I liked none of them so well as him. No, sir, 
he shall not come here to disgrace me, and so I have 
told him." 

His son James felt the pride and unkindness of his 
father deeply, but his resolution was taken, and with a 
degree of perseverance and energy rarely equalled, he 
devoted almost an undue proportion of his time to study 
and tuition. 

I had not been many days in attendance on Mr. 
Squander before I made a discovery that distressed and 
shocked me. There were in the prison a class of what we 
may term aristocratic debtors, consisting of three or four 
country landlords, like the Squire ; a broken baronet, a 
roue nobleman, a bankrupt merchant of good family, a 
Colonel Rattlem, an ex-member of parliament, a Captain 
Bogtrot, who had risen £rom the ranks, and was a regular 
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fire-eater; together with a German Baron ; to whom we 
may add three or four others of smaller note. 

I said before^ that I had pictured to myself in the person 
of Mr. Squander imprisoned^ an individual leading a life 
of solitude and gloom^ removed from the worlds its 
pleasures, vanities, vices, and luxuries ; and I consequently 
felt my sympathy for him deep in proportion to the sombre 
and disagreeable colouring I had given the picture. I had 
thought of Steme^s Captive, sitting on his straw, hope- 
l^sly shaking his head, and notching another day of 
misery to the calendar of his afflictions. I had done this 
I grant, but I had formed no conception of the life which 
Mr. Squander and these worthy gentlemen led. He was — 
and he knew it — considered by far the most wealthy man 
among them, inasmuch as, at the best of times, there was 
not one of them who possessed a rent-roll of twelve 
thousand a year. This idea of his wealth gave him an 
ascendancy over the others, which, because it gratified his 
▼anity, he felt determined to maintain. Even the old roue 
vailed to him, so did Captain Bogtrot, the German Baron, 
and several others, all of whom, as a proof that they fully 
appreciated his importance, contrived to borrow money 
£rom him, more as an act of wealthy patronage on his 
side, than as a simple and ordinary loan. This vain feeling 
of his may well and truly account for his motive in 
banishing poor James from his presence ; for what notion 
must these men form of his wealth, should it reach them 
that one of his sons was an usher in a metropolitan school. 
The thought, the dread of it, was destruction ; and I 
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believe^ on my soul, caused him more anxiety than the 
debt for which he was in prison. 

The manner of life of this clique was riotous and 
extravagant in the extreme. Whatever their unfortnnate 
creditors may have suffered^ they made it a point at all 
events to enjoy themselves here. There were several 
gourmands among them who engaged to take chai^ of 
the cuisine^ as the topers did of their wines. CSlaret, 
madeira^ champagne, and burgundy^ were in chief requi- 
sition^ and after carousing^ they then took to play. Alas, 
for poor Mr. Squander ! I soon discovered that he was 
running up a monstrous bill for everything he eat and 
drank^ whilst all the money he could lay hands on was 
reserved for the after-dinner gaming-table. Nor was this 
all. There was scarcely a man of this profligate and 
boisterous crew who was not from inclination^ as well as 
long practice^ an accomplished and unscrupulous sharper, 
especially the German Baron and the old aristocratic 
roue. No wonder, then, that the unfortunate proprietor 
of Castle Squander was fleeced among such a set. This, 
indeed, was the case; and I have reason to know that 
poor Tom's ill-fated hundred pounds, did not remain many 
days in possession of his infatuated brother, until it was 
transferred to the pockets of these unprincipled knaves. 

I will mention here an anecdote, which is calculated to 
show the singular depth in meanness to which habits of 
gambling and unjustifiable extravagance will drive even a 
proud man, as Mr. Squander, in a certain worldly sense^ 
unquestionably was. One day I went in as usual, between 
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two and three o^clock^ and found him sitting in a fashion- 
able silk morning gown^ reading the papers. His room 
vaB warmly and even luxuriously furnished from the 
establishment of a fashionable cabinet-maker; a rich 
bearth-rug^ and a still richer carpet^ being under his 
slippered feet. I had been in attendance on him at this 
time for about six weeks^ reading and answering most of his 
letters, and acting in the capacity of secretary^ messenger^ 
and agent. On this day I was shocked to observe the 
Temarkable expression of his countenance. His face had 
become unusually flaccid^ the flesh having lost all its 
firmness; two large white bags hung under his eyes, 
which were red and watery ; his cheeks^ though plethoric 
with indulgence and luxury, had yet a paler and sicklier 
cast than usual ; and, altogether, he looked like a man 
&at breaking down by the united inroads of intemperance 
and distress of mind. 

After some brief chat, he handed me a communication 
for his attorney, and I was about to leave the room, when 
he called me hastily back. 

" By the way. Randy ,^^ said he, " come here. What 
money have you about you ? ^^ 

Now it so happened that my unfortunate twenty pounds 
were absolutely in the last gasp, and I felt delighted at his 
consideration in putting the question to me at such a 
seasonable moment. 

^' Why, sir,^' I replied, " to confess the truth, the clerk 
will soon be out of the office with me." 

" Could you spare me five pounds ? There is an 

1.^ 
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officer^ a friend of Colonel Battlem^s^ who comes in here 
in the evenings and I have, according to the usual rules of 
play, Randy, allowed him to win from me, but as he is to 
be here this evening I am determined to pidgeon him to 
some purpose. Have you five pounds until to-morrow ? " 

I pulled out my purse and showed him its contents, 
which was exactly thirty shillings. On looking at it, I 
could perceive that the disappointment filled him with a 
still deeper sense of his degradation ; for his whole &ce 
and temples became scarlet with shame, and he walked 
up and down the room with a look so thoroughly humbled^ 
but yet so fuU of disappointment and chagrin, that the 
very fact of witnessing it caused me to feel more embar- 
rassment than he did, not pretermitting deep compassion 
for the melancholy situation to which I saw him reduced. 

" This is unfortunate, Randy,^' said he ; "I am sorry to 
see your purse so low, but we must furnish it better 
to-morrow. And, by the way, whisper, do you think has 
James five pounds or ten to spare ? I say. Randy, go and 
try him — only till to-morrow — and say it is for yourself; 
make some excuse or apology — anything you wish — ^but 
don^t mention my name in the matter at all.'^ 

I got him ten pounds from his son, as for my own use, 
and I think I never saw such an expression of tremulous 
and agitated exultation as he exhibited upon receiving the 
money. To such straits and meannesses are men of 
his class frequently reduced. And yet this man, while in 
prison, had his cook and his liveried butler to attend him 
in the double capacity of butler and footman. They, 
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bowever, were domestics to whom he could not intrust 
sven the common messages necessary to be delivered, lest 
tihe slightest suspicion of his actual position might come 
to the. ears of his dishonest and profligate companions. 

One thing struck me at that time, in the character of 
Mr. Squander, which was his previous admiration of the 
resolution to which his son James had come, to render 
himself independent of any support from his father, whom 
he knew to be embarrassed, and the indignation he now 
felt on discovering that he had followed up that noble 
principle in college. His father's ignorance of life, how- 
eever, accounted for this. Had the boy been able to carry 
oat his intentions apart from the pride of the family, all 
would have been well. But when the weak and proud 
fisither felt any apprehension that such an admirable 
resolution, when put in practice, might, if discovered, 
compromise the secret struggles of his family, the virtue 
so much applauded before now became a meanness, and 
that which had extorted admiration from him, now that 
it ran the risk of being associated with shame, excited the 
indignation of a heart corrupted by a false and unmatily 
pride. Such, however, is life: we are the creatures of 
drcnmstances ; and yield like cowards to the breath and 
opinion of a world which we ought to despise. 

Mr. Squander^s incarceration, however, was now nearly 
at a dose ; although, from the state of his circumstances, 
it was more than he could possibly have hoped or expected. 
One day — in less than a week after he had asked me for 
the five pounds — ^the attorney of his creditor called upon 
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him and told him that he was at liberty to proceed home; 
that his creditor had been satisfied^ or, in other words, 
that his debt and all the expenses attending it had been 
paid — and that his discharge was already in the h^nds of 
the governor of the prison^ — a kind-hearted and amiable 
gentleman, by the way, who contrives to reconcile the 
strict discharge of his duty with every courteay and 
privilege which a hmnane and beneficent disposition can 
suggest, and in whom the pauper-prisoners feel that they 
have a &iend ever anxious to render them a service where 
it is possible to be done. 

On making inquiry into this most unexpected 
deliverance, Mr. Squander found himself completely 
at fault. The discharge was there, together with a blank 
letter, containing another one-hundred pound note. All 
inquiries, however, were vain; the attorney in question 
stated that he certainly knew who the individual was who 
had paid the debt, but asserted that he was not at liberty 
to mention his name to a human being. He also desired 
Mr. Squander not to lose a moment in returning home, 
as he might expect in the course either of that very day, 
or the next, to have detainers laid upon him to an 
enormous amount. 

This hint was sufficient ; and, in the course of a few 
hours, he and I were on our way in a hack-chaise to 
Castle Squander. As to a solution of this mystery, and a 
love-scene in connexion therewith, we must reserve them, 
together with other matters of importance, for the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

— f — 

» 

A MYSTERY SOLVED.— DOCTOR M'CLARET MAKES LOVE 

Ow approaching his own property, I observed that Mr. 
Sqnander, from time to time, sighed deeply, and whilst 
paasixig through it, could not help exclaiming, in a 
floliloquy of which I imagine he was unconscious, " Yes ! 
yw ! a fine property ; if it only were mine ! I fear I have 
n^lected my duty — taken a wrong course — and now 
^retrieval is too late : heigho !" 

On reaching the hall-door and knocking, we found the 
whole family assembled, most of whom met us in the 
lull. Mrs. Squander received her husband with more 
dignity than feeling ; she shook hands with him however, 
and imprinted a cold, formal kiss upon his lips, which the 
worthy man returned with an honesty that seemed to 
startle her. 

" How vulgarly you do kiss, Richard ! " she exclaimed, 
with a smile, however. ''Upon my honour, you have 
qnite hurt my lips » 

" Have I, my dear ? '* he repUed, laughing. " Well I 
know that, with all your aristocracy, you didn't complain 
of me two-and-twenty years ago. — ^Dear Enuly ! — 
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" Dear papa^ how glad I am to see you safe with us 
once more ! ^' and as she spoke, she threw her arms about 
his neck, kissed him tenderly, and wept aloud. " Dear, 
dear papa, how happy I am that you are returned to us 1 
Come into the dining-room ; you require refreshment and 
rest. You must be hungry — ^and fatigued/' 

"Get us something, my darling; we tvUl have re- 
fireshment/' 

His sons shook him cordially by the hand, and filled 
out some wine, of which both he and I took a glass each; 
after which the table was immediately laid — ^the servants 

■ 

having, first of all, flocked up to welcome his honour 
home. Master Tom, in the meantime, had been in his 
own room, and heard not of his brother's arrival until 
informed of it by a messenger. He then entered, and, 
seizing his brother's hand, shook it in silence, but was too 
full to speak. 

" Come, Tom ! " said the other, " what the deuce, man 1 
— are you sorry to see me home, are you ? I shan't go 
away again, I promise you." 

Poor Tom sat down beside him, and, pulling out his 
handkerchief, quietly wiped his eyes. 

I Km glad to see you here once more, Richard," he said ; 

but how do you feel ? How is your health ? " And as 
he looked upon his countenance, he did not seem to be of 
opinion that he had gained either health or vigour by 
his absence from Castle Squander. 

Emily sat on one side of him, and Tom on the other, 
each holding one of his hands in theirs, and, indeed, they 
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yrere the only two in the family who entertained a true 
and sincere affection for him. 

"When the refreshments were produced^ Mr. Squander 

could not taste a morsel. He felt glad to be once more 

ui the bosom of his own family^ and seemed labouring 

uixcler deep and unusual emotion ; but I felt assured that 

it "^fna not this feeling alone which agitated him. 

*'I cannot eat/^ said he; but, adding with a smile, 
w^luch had little of mirth in it, " you will see how I shall 
it up in drinking. Why did they not set down the 

^This question, though a simple one, caused those who 
^^^xe present to look at each other with an air of cm- 
■^^-xrassment; but in a moment all eyes were turned upon 
"°^ci.cle Tom, who it was felt was the most proper person 
*^* give the necessary explanation. 

•'There is no claret in the house, Richard,^^ replied his 
^^^ather, " it is out.^^ 

*'But why not have ordered some ? ^' 
*' We did 80,^^ replied the other, " but it would not be 
^^Ht.'' 

Here Mrs. Squander rose up, and with a kind of 
dignity in distress, that was extremely ludicrous, sailed 
pompously out of the room. 

The old man's face became inflamed with rage, as he 
exclaimed, 

" The huxtering scoundrel ! is that his gratitude to 
A &mily who have left him thousands? I will change 
my wine merchant. I shall withdraw my custom 
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from him forthwith^ and go to another. Surely the 
house must not be without claret^ and plenty of claret 
too. The knave ! He heard that I was in prison, 
and became alarmed; however, I shall write him a bit 
of my mind to-morrow. At all events, in consequence of 
my fatigue, I think, for this night, I would prefer a glass 
of brandy .^^ 

''Even that we cannot give you, Dick,'* replied his 
brother, *' there is not a drop left. That last grand party 
that was given, when the boys came home, has nearly 
cleared out the cellar. However, there is port and 
sherry, and what is worth a ship-load of either, plenty of 
as good poteen as ever was tumbled over tongue. Take 
a tumbler or two of it, Dick ; it will raise your spirits^ and 
make you comfortable and cheerful.'^ 

The old man covered his face with both his handt^ 
and was silent for about two minutes, after which^ with 
the affectation of a cheerfulness which he did not fed, 
he said, 

"Well, Tom, you are right. There is, after all, no 
drink equal to good whiskey-punch. A grand party! 
I^m afraid we^ve had a few too many of these grand 
parties, but it can^t be helped now. What can't be cured 
must be endured. I never was much of a port or sheny- 
man, so let us have the punch.'' 

He accordingly had the punch, and in a short time 
his spirits began to rerive; he grew cheerfrd — then 
jolly — ^recited many anecdotes of gaol life and his fellow 
prisoners. Emily in the meantime withdrew. Dick and 
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Hony joined us^ and^ in shorty we made a night of 
it ; care was forgotten ; the old man became frolicsome^ 
if ii0t licentious ; enquired from his sons if the wenching 
was as good as ever; expressed regret that his day was 
gone by; sang a song or two^ only fit for male ears 
of a certain class, and was ultimately carried up to bed, 
in what his son Dick termed a " glorious^' state. 

" I say, Eandy/^ he exclaimed, with much glee, and 
a certain description of family pride, ^'hasn^t the old 
fellow great spunk iji him still ! " 

Now I never claimed to be much of a moralist, but, at 
the same time, I felt considerably shocked to hear a son 
boasting of the vices and profligacy of his own parent. 

I made reference, at the close of the last chapter, to 
the mysterious agency through which Mr. Squander was 
liberated from prison, by the full but secret discharge of 
his debt. This mystery I am now about to reveal. I 
have already mentioned that Emily had a fortune left her 
by an uncle, and that this fortune had been as yet 
untouched. Her father, to confess the truth, had more 
than once, while in prison, thought of asking her to 
apply a portion of it to his release. In this, however, 
her affection and generosity had anticipated him ; and I 
need scarcely inform the sagacious reader, that the letter, 
with which she had entrusted me on my journey to join 
him in the Marshalsea, contained a wish on her part, 
that he would not for a moment hesitate to avail himself 
of that fund. 

This^ however^ a lingering sense of honour, and the 
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strong affection which he bore the sweet girl, prevented 
him from entertaining with anything like a serious pur- 
pose. He accordingly wrote to her to that effect, 
thanking her for her generous and noble offer, but, at 
the same time, finally and peremptorily declining it. 
The affectionate girl, however, was not to be diverted 
from the determination she had made ; but as she knew 
not in what manner to go about it, she thought the per- 
son to whom her intention might be disclosed with most 
propriety, was the Rector of the parish, Dr. M'Claret. 
This course she was induced to pursue, by the deep and 
earnest interest which the worthy Doctor seemed to take 
in the untoward circumstances that had caused his arrest 
and incarceration. Ever since he became acquainted 
with the fact, he had beaten about the bush in the most 
ludicrously awkward manner; put questions, which the 
simple man thought pointed and significant, but which, 
from their wide and general tenour, were perfectly unin- 
telligible. Above all things, he felt anxious as to the 
amount of the debt for which he was in. Such, however, 
was his natural bashfulness and timidity of manner, and 
so great was his apprehension lest he might be looked 
upon as impertinent or prying, that he made a thousand 
circles around the point of information, instead of at 
once professing himself a friend of the family, and asking 
the question directly upon that footing. Time after time 
has the poor, kind-hearted man gone to the castle with 
a hope of cunningly ferreting out the intelligence he 
required, but was regularly forced to return as wise as 
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he trent. Indeed^ during these extraordinary manoeuvres 
of his^ he seemed to be divided between two sets of 
inquiries ; for, whilst lecturing as it were upon imprison- 
ment in the abstract, and the relative amount of debts 
for which persons were incarcerated, he appeared to be 
engaged in another investigation, of which Emily was 
evidently the object. The simple girl was young at the 
time, and possessed of such a limited experience, both in 
life and feeling, that she would as soon have suspected 
her grandfather, had he been alive, making love to her, 
M she would that benevolent abstraction of humanity, 
who was devouring her with his dim and spectacled eyes, 
fiff we forgot to inform our readers that he wore goggles. 
One thing, however, could easily be inferred from his 
inqmries, and that was his extreme anxiety to see 
Mr. Squander once more in the bosom of his family, for 
*Waj in fact, was the very farthest point to which the 
poor man could make himself understood. This interest, 
'W^ever, on his part, touched the lovely girl deeply, who 
^^'dd not help turning upon him many of those kind and 
affectionate looks which were occasioned by her con- 
•cionsness of the interest he felt for the misfortune of 
^ &ther, as well as for his own general benevolence of 
character. On these occasions the Doctor thought Lim- 
•df in paradise ; and so regularly did he come down to 
the castle every day in order to go over the same ground, 
and receive the same benign and affectionate glances, that 
his benevolence became inverted by his passion, and he 
began to feel apprehensive lest Mr. Squander might 
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be set at liberty^ and an end put to those delicious 
interviews. 

" I hope in God/' said he^ " that he will remain in 
until I am able to make her acknowledge the extra- 
ordinary affection which the dear girl entertains for me. 
There can be no mistaking it whatsoever ; she gazes at me 
with her whole soul in her cycs^ and hardly ever bestows 
a glance upon Mr. Brooks — or^ if she does^ drops her eyes 
at oncc^ and blushes for having looked upon any one but 
myself. I trust her father may remain in gaol until she 
makes a disclosure ; and after that^ we'll see what can be 
done.*' 

Emily^ then^ having her own generous project in view, 
resolved to take the Doctor's advice upon the subject, and 
to consult him upon the proper measures to be adopted 
in accomplishing it. She accordingly proceeded one day 
to the parsonage^ and^ on inquiring if the Doctor were at 
homc^ was shown into the drawing-room by a female 
servant^ who said she would acquaint. her master that she 
wished to see him. 

Now, if the reader, after what we have just written, it 
not aware of the impression under which the simple- 
minded Doctor entered the drawing-room, it is certainly 
not our fault. That Emily, smitten by his attractions, 
could conceal her affection no longer, was to him, at the 
moment, an article of faith as siurc and truthful as any of 
the " Thirty-nine.'^ With a palpitating heart, trembling 
knees, and what might be termed a kind of maudlin 
ecstacy, he entered the drawing-room, and, haying 
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nade her a bow, which aknost reduced him to a triangle^ 

lie shook hands with her, and, by way of comfort and 

^nouTy placed her in a large arm-chair. She smiled 

sli^tly at this notion of politeness ; but on considering 

the goodness of the amiable man's heart, and reflecting 

1QKU1 the cause of her visit, she at once became serious, 

tho^h not without evident marks of embarrassment and 

^Sitation— -the very symptoms which he expected to 

''^taiess. In the meantime, the secret triumph which he 

*^lt— the wonderful, the indescribable beatitude which was 

■•Ocut to entrance him — had so completely bewildered his 

'^^^Agination, and deprived him of all presence of mind 

^^d oollectedness, that his confusion was such as we can 

'^^Urdly describe. 

•^My dear young lady!'' he exclaimed, rubbing his 

loxxg, fleshless hands, " I hope you are well, and that you 

^f% papa» mamma, and all the family in good health ; but 

■t Hm sure you did, for I see by the smile on your most 

'^teresting features that they are all well. This, my 

•'-^ar young lady, is not, therefore, I am glad to see, a 

Professional visit — I mean a visit to me in my professional 

opacity — ^it is to the man, the loving, the affectionate 

'"Ian, and not to the unworthy minister, you come — I will 

^t, however, say unworthy yet a while — because, if I 

goesB the object of your presence aright, which my heart 

tells me I do, I shaU not do your admirable judgment the 

injustice to consider myself unworthy in any sense. I 

purchased a new horse yesterday, my dear young lady — 

I can tell you that — although I did not expect the honour 
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of your visit to-day. The coincidence, however, is 
singular, and not, I trust, without a meaning/' 

" But what connexion. Doctor, can your purchase of a 
horse and my visit here have with each other V^ 

" More than you are aware of, my dear Emily. Provi- 
dence brings about his own designs — often by inscrutable 
means, and sometimes by those that are significant. I 
look upon my purchase of a horse yesterday as significant. 
Isn^t this glorious weather, my dear Emily ? " 

" If you can call snow and sleet so, I grant you it is.*' 

" I declare," he replied, " I know not what I am 
saying, I think; but to me now, Emily, all nature is 
clothed with radiance and verdure — and the truth is, I 
spoke more from my heart and imagination than from the 
weather. But I beg pardon ; pray excuse me : I am 
interrupting you — proceed." 

" Doctor," said she, " I am about to repose great confi- 
dence in you." 

" I am aware of it, my dear Emily — excuse me for 
saying so — pray pardon me; I hope I don^t offend you; 
but I think I can anticipate what you are about to 
say." 

"Well, indeed. Doctor, I dare say you can," she 
replied ; '' in consequence of the numerous conversations 
we have had of late, I have seen so much of your goodness 
of heart ^' 

" And affection, my dear girl——" 

^' Yes, and kindness, and so much anxiety upon a certain 
subject, which you must, of course, understand — a subject 
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that has^ as you cannot but know^ occupied my thoughts 
deeply." 

The Doctor began to be affected^ and^ pulling out his 
handkerchief^ exclaimed^ after having elicited one or two 
TOry pathetic intonations from his nose, " Dear, invaluable 
gblypray proceed: excuse me — I am getting affected — I feel 
▼hat is coming — I am moved by what you arc about to say. 
How few of your sex would act with such magnanimity. 
I shall take lessons from Mr. Eandal : he is an excellent 
koneman, and I have no doubt but I shall make a 
^id and creditable progress under him. But I beg your 
pwdon — I interrupt you : pray proceed — you will find 
^ciy sentiment you are about to utter responded to. 
There are other accomplishments also, which I will 
aaater." 

Poor Emily began to fear that the Doctor had paid a 
'^t to the claret-bottle ; and were it not that his absences 
^nund had been proverbial, she would have declined to 
Proceed with the subject on which she was about to 
^mut him. 

"I trust you understand me, Doctor; I thought it 
^tter to disclose to you the state of my mind on this 
P^ful point ; for it must be painful, until everything is 
*^led in a satisfactory way.^^ 

" I am aware of that, my dear girl ; but there can 
^^ no difficulty in the matter. I shall have the drawing- 
^^m newly painted and papered, and most of this fur- 
niture I shall replace; and, although Buckramback has 
^^fused to give me lessons, I shall take them from my 
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curate^ Mr. Brooks, who dances very well. He, I, the 
old woman, with Torly, and the other two, could make 
up a set, I am told. He plays the flute, and could furnish 
the music. I mention this, my dear girl, by way of 
encouragement. I beg your pardon ; I am interrupting 
you. Pray, excuse me; be good enough to proceed/' 

"Doctor,'^ she replied — quite satisfied that he had 
been dodging about the cellar — '^I think I shall defer 
what I was about to say until some other opportunity. 
I shall take my leave now.^^ 

''No, my dear Emily; I trust you will not scruple to 
speak out candidly. Place every confidence in me. Why 
should you hesitate ? I have seen your anxiety on this 
subject, and felt it deeply. Do, then, confide in me. 
I shall get a gardener — a man of science — and we shall 
erect a green-house. What is it now, you would say ? 
I would be disposed to hunt, and get quite lively ; but 
that would require buckskins and top-boots, which are 
not altogether canonical; but still they would show 
my shapes.^^ 

A hearty fit of laughter, which Etnily for the life of 
her could not suppress, followed this last piece of infor- 
mation; and she at length began to see what the Doctor 
was aiming at. 

''Why, what on earth are you thinking of. Doctor?'* 
she asked, after having recovered from her mirth. 

" I see you are pleased, my dear Emily,^' he replied^ 
rubbing his hands ; " and I thought you would. I beg 
your'pardon; I interrupt you. Pray, proceed.^' 
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^'So I intend to do, if you will only allow me. Well, 

flten," she added, " to come to the subject of my visit 

to you. I know not whether you are aware that I have 

onder my own control, and in my own right, a fortune 

of twelve thousand pounds, left me by my uncle." 

" I was not aware of it," i-eplied the Doctor. " I place 
™7 Iiand on my heart — my happy heart, and declare, as 
I hope to be saved, that I knew it not ; and I declare, 
witlx the same solemnity, that I am sorry for it. You 
do xxot thoroughly know me, my dear girl, or you would 
not lave commenced with this; especially when I tell 
1^^^^» that within the last month I have had an accession 
to Hay private property of twelve hundred a-year. I 
'^K^^^ you mentioned it." 

'^ But it was necessary, Doctor, in order that you might 
'Understand me." 

'' My dear girl, I understand you perfectly well without 
i^S no such hint was necessary to me. I am a disin- 
terested man, my dear yoimg lady. — I would order 
* Carriage, but of course it is better to wait until other 
twtes, besides my own, are consulted. But I interrupt 
you; pray proceed. Brown lining, faced with white." 

''Well, Doctor, my object in this visit is to consult 
with you as to the best means of applying a portion of 
my fortune to the liberation of dear papa from prison.'^ 

"Was that your sole object, my dear Emily? Do not 
allow a false delicacy to overcome you. If you have 
conceived an attachment for me, as I have every reason 
to believe, do not fail for want of firmness to avow it, 

M 2 
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nor attempt to escape from the disclosure, upon your 
father's difiBculties. I love you, dear Emily, as I do the 
Bible itself! — I now speak of the Polyglot edition. You 
are, in point of fact, a living gospel to me, whose seraphic 
eyes bring to my heart tidings of love and happiness. 
For your sake, dear Emily, I wish I were a bishop ; and, 
if it could be done consistently with canonical regula- 
tions, I would crown you with my mitre ! Look at the 
salutary and tasteful change which you have eflfected on 
me ! Look at that leg, which I had impiously concealed 
in longitudinal garments, called trousers! I am no 
longer in rusty black, nor does my coat hang about me, 
as if it were anxious to desert its post — ^by post, I mean 
oflSce. Look at this leg I I do not mean to boast of it ; 
but there is the silk stocking on it, which I wear for 
your sake. The leg itself is not that of a dray-man, but 
graceful, slender, and elegant. I do not now wear a 
double-breasted waistcoat ; for I would be a double-dealer 
in nothing except affection, when I would wish, if I may 
say so, to give two for one. All this I have done for 
your sake ; but your great triumph I have yet to mention. 
You have overcome my learned and clerical honours — 
you have substituted love for divinity — you have resus- 
citated the man and annihilated the Doctor ; or, in other 
words, you have triumphed over my shovel hat, which is 
now hanging on a peg in my library, covered with dust, 
and one of the most solemn and important trophies that 
ever was carried, if I may say so, upon the head of Cupid. 
This, however, is only a portion of what you are destined 
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to achieve. If it shall so happen that I may call you 
mine, I intend to leam to ride. Mr. Brooks, aided by 
tie old woman and the rest, shall teach me how to dance 
as ahall become your husband. I have already told you 
wt I shall try buckskins and top-boots, as a sportsman, 
but as a sportsman only ; because T take it for granted 
that, as your father's daughter, you yourself must be fond 
of the sport, as I know that youVe often been out with 
the hounds.^' 

The indescribable quaver of agitation and earnestness 
into which his low, thin voice was broken, together with 
the unusual attitudes with which he accompanied his 
irords — ^preposterous and awkward as they were — did not, 
nevertheless, move the mind of Emily to mirth ; on the 
contrary, she felt sad. There was a wild depth of feeling 
associated with his language and the grotesque attitudes 
into which he put himself — a deep, solemn species of 
distraction — an eccentric vehemence of spirit, which was 
startling, as proceeding from a timid, modest man like 
him; and, instead of laughing — as one might suppose 
she would have done — the amiable girl, on discovering 
this extraordinaiy and powerful attachment for her — an 
attachment which she knew must be hopeless — burst into 
tears, and sobbed for a couple of minutes. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. Men like the Doctor — amiable, 
generous, and eccentric — who have passed a considerable 
portion of their lives free from the influence of love, 
exhibit frequently, when the passion seizes them, such 
extraordinary and incredible manifestations of what they 
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feel^ that their conduct and language resemble mono- 
mania^ or insanity^ rather than the rational symptoms 
of affection. This observation is applicable to indiyiduals 
of both sexes^ when the character and circumstances 
happen to be the same. Who^ for instance^ has not re- 
marked the ludicrous extravagance of conduct, manner^ 
and dress in an old maid^ when she happens to fall in 
love with some smooth-faced^ beardless boy ? How readilj 
and obstinately she overlooks all the decorum of life, and 
sets every usage of society at defiance? In such cases, 
we must only suppose that the unwasted energies of the 
heart, which have accumulated for years, joined to a 
want of experience — consequently, a profound ignorance 
of the forms by which the passion ought to be managed — 
burst forth in such a vehement and unusual spirit as 
characterised the conduct of the worthy Doctor. Emily, 
then, feeling his worth, his goodness, and the wild ear- 
nestness with which he had avowed his love for her, was 
overcome by compassion for the man, who evidently felt 
an attachment, which, from what she had already wit- 
nessed of it, might, she dreaded, absolutely turn his 
brain. The girl, besides, was young and inexperienced; 
and the extraordinary and startling originality of his 
manner alarmed and agitated her exceedingly, unpre- 
pared as she was for such an avowal. 

Accordingly, after having regained her composure, she 
addressed him : — " Doctor, I must confess you have sur- 
prised and distressed me; and, I am sure, you have by 
some means or other, of which I am ignorant, led your 
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excellent heart into a great error. I respect you^ I honour 

Jon, I appreciate your many virtues, your piety, your 

wning, and your extensive charity, but I cannot love 

yoQ, nor look upon you as a man whom I ever could think 

^ selecting for my husbaud. Do not then be mistaken. 

ffyou feel an attachment towards me I deeply regret it; 

wcauae it is out of my power to return it. This I say 

ooce and for ever, in order that, so far as you are con- 

*nied, there may be no misunderstanding on the matter, 

®*lier now or hencefortli. My object in coming to you 

*^day was to consult with you about my father^s unhappy 

■ 

^prisonment. I possess the means of paying tliis debt ; 
*^d although he has declined to hear my proposition to 
'*^a effect, yet I have made my mind up to do it. Now, 
-'- know nothing about business ; and as I wish the thing 
^ te done without his knowledge, and, in fact, to have 
^he proceeding kept a profound secret if possible, I felt 
**^ous to ask your opinion and advice as to the best 
^eans of accomplishing my wishes." 

The Doctor, who was not without a great deal of natural 
^licacy, seemed, on hearing this, as if he had awakened 
Qut of a dream. The girPs tears had given unquestionable 
proof not only of her good feeling, but of her sincerity ; 
and he now felt the mistake he had made. 

" Well, my dear Emily," said he, " I am afraid I have 
been very foolish, and committed a great error. Pardon 
what has happened. I am myself nearly as ignorant of 
business, and as bad a lawyer as you are ; but, with respect 
to the liberation of your father, I only ask a few days to 
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make myself acquainted with the forms of proceeding, and 
after that I shall have the honour of calling upon you, 
and talking over what is best to be done. Heigho ! I had 
great projects — the horse is a blood-horse — ^hem. I 
beg your pardon — I beg your pardon — it will be some 
time before I get my feelings and affections back into 
their quiet and original channel. The old woman and 1, 
aided by Mr. Brooks and the flute — ahem ! — Well, I feel 
my weakness, dear Emily ; I feel it deeply — too deeply 
— but I only ask you not to despise me. You are 
the first I have ever loved— and — and you will be the 
last. Pardon me, Emily, for my presumption, and 
forgive me.^' 

She arose, and, taking his hand, said, " My dear, good, 
kind, and generous friend, everything that my heart is 
capable of, except one feeling, you already possess, and 
that feeling is not in my power to bestow.'^ 

" Alas, I feel that you speak truly ; but pardon me this 
last and only liberty," he said, bending down to her hand 
and pressing it gently with his lips. She did not withdraw 
it, but when she did she saw that there was more than one 
tear upon it. 

" I have only to ask now,^' he said, " the favour and 
indulgence of your silence upon the presumptuous avow^al 
I have just made. For your sake I regret it deeply— 
deeply, and as for myself, I feel how much I have yet to 
suffer, ere the consequences of this melancholy error shall 
have passed away.'' 

On the point of silence Emily satisfied him, and having 
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vitli much kindness and friendly affection taken her leave 
of him^ she returned to the Castle. 

The poor amiable Doctor, when his heart was at work iu 
matters connected with duty or friendship, was by no 
means deficient in energy. The next day the trousers, 
doable-breasted vest, and shovel hat were donned once 
more, and the fashionable habiliments packed out of sight, 
M He could not look upon them as anything else than 
memorials of his temporary folly. On the same day he 
took the coach for Dublin, where he remained in a kind 
of benevolent incognito during a week. It is sufficient 
to say, that he contrived, without discovery, to pay 
Mr. Squander's debts and expenses, for his daughter's 
*>ke, and that he would have given her the full credit 
of the act, were it not that he feared by doing so he 
^ght enable her friends to trace his own generosity in 
Its accomplishment. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



A DEPUTATION.— THE COOK'S ORATION- 

HiTiiERTO we have seen the modes and habits of life 
which characterised the Squander family in what may be 
considered the palmy days of their prosperity : that is to 
say^ at a period when they knew nothing of those dose and 
pxmgent struggles which approach the domestic hearth^ 
and affect their personal comfort and means of life. Mr. 
Squandered liberation from prison was brought about at a 
very seasonable moment, for if he had remained there but 
another week, such a multitude of detainers would have 
been laid upon him, that he might in all probability have 
closed his existence, like many others, within its walls. 
The greater portion of his property we may say, as a matter 
of course, had been along time in Chancery, and was placed 
imder different receivers. At the period to which we have 
now arrived, a very inconsiderable fragment of it was under 
his own control; and, indeed, harsh and oppressive and 
rapacious as was the conduct of these men, we question 
whether the tenants, located upon this portion of it, 
would not have been better off had thev also had to do 
only with receivers. 
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Mr. Squander had scarcely been a week at homc^ when 
certain suspicious looking strangers were observed in the 
neighbourhood^ and many of them seen to lurk about 
fhe house itself. Vigilance and caution had now^ how- 
efer, become the order of the day^ and of the night also. 
The surrounding tenants were all warned to be on the 
look out for the advent of such persons^ and at once to 
i^ort the &ict at the castle^ in the first place^ and next^ 
to take such steps as to cause their sudden disappear- 
ance from the country. The lodge-gate was not only 
^rt locked^ but two of the most desperate and unscru- 
pnlons fellows on the property were placed in it, night 
•nd day, as a guard of observation, for the duties of which 
ftcy were qualified by plenty of arms and ammunition. 
™« Squander, now and henceforth a prisoner in his own 
«o«e, wfts forced, by the solitary and secluded life which 
kc fdt himself compelled to lead, to look back, with what 
^dings we shall leave our readers to guess, upon the 
Pofligate extravagance of his past career, as well as to feel 
^ consequences in his present confinement, and what 
*48 still worse, as they impended over himself and his 
fi^y. This condition of existence was not at all calcu- 
lated to improve his temper, or to preserve his natural 
>&d boisterous cheerfulness. The man had never been 
Ui the habit of thinking. His whole life had been a 
turbulent flow of coarse and sensual enjoyment, un- 
checked by one mementos reflection as to the end and 
object of his being, or the duties which his position 
imposed upon him, whether they a£fectcd himself or 
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others. Need we feel surprised then, that, without a 
a single resource, drawn either from a sense of religion 
or moral feeling, he turned to that stimulus which was 
calculated, by its pernicious but grateful influence, to 
enable him, under such circumstances, to grasp at the 
feverish but exhausting antidote to care and memory, 
and the gloomy anticipations which hung over him. 
This was the fact. Brandy and whiskey-punch, early 
and noon-day grog, were now the sources of artificial 
consolation and hollow fortitude on which he fell back 
and depended. And yet the man was not naturally a 
bad man ; neither was he a good man. Although generous 
and profuse, he possessed not one spark of charity nor 
sympathy with the wants and distresses and sufferings of 
his poorer fellow creatures. If, for instance, he met a 
young female of good looks and appearance, who scrupled 
not to enter into a bantering match with him, and return 
jest for jest, no matter how ribald or coarse the quality^ 
he would not hesitate to throw her a handful of silver, as 
a reward for her unfeminine want of modesty ; but if he 
met an imhappy mother with a string of wretched and 
shivering children at her heels, and perhaps a sick 
infant lying against her cold and unsheltered bosom; 
who so loud in his invective against imposture or mendi- 
cancy? who so stern a moralist against the houseless 
poor ? who such a political economist upon such topics as 
involved the necessity and the justice of the wealthy to 
contribute from their abundance to the relief of popular 
destitution? We need not dwell upon this. We are 
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certaia that the points will be at once recognised, by our 
Irish readers at least, as those which constitute the staple 
character of the majority of Irish landlords. 

Mr. Squander's temper now became, not only irksome 
to lumself, but also very painful and trying to his family. 
Sometimes he ventured out to the garden well guarded, 
dther by myself and his sons, or his servants ; our orders 
Wng to shoot any person who should attempt either to 
serve him with a writ or arrest him. Occasionally he took 
* walk in the avenue, and if it happened that any unfor- 
hmate stranger looked through the gate, or made a 
JJioment's delay opposite it, there were instantly half-a- 
ooaen pistols and a blunderbuss or two levelled at him, 
Mid he immediately took to his heels, amidst the shouts 
*>id execrations of the body-guard, as well as of the old 
^Dan himself, who would shake his cane at him, and send 
*ke inoffensive individual, the Court of Chancery, and the 
I'Wd Chancellor himself, all to a certain warm establish- 
ment, which we need not mention. 

This state of affairs was anything but comfortable, 

Mid Mr. Squander found that it was necessary to take 

wme steps to reduce his style of living within his means, 

or at least as near them as he could. His two sons were a 

burthen upon him, and yet they could not bear the notion 

of having their expenses curtailed, or of appearing in the 

world with their usual dash and style diminished. Some- 

thing, however, must be done, inasmuch as their family 

income now could not be expended in such a manner, 

as that one pound should discharge the functions of ten. 
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The circumstance^ it is true^ of the old Squire's being on 
his keepings did not signify much in that part of the 
country, because there were, in point of fact, a sufficient 
number of the gentry to keep him in countenance. But 
still it was felt that something must be done, and 
that too very quickly. The establishment had not yet 
been reduced, and the servants besides were becoming 
clamorous for their wages. The prodigality of food and 
liquor had disappeared, and the licentious indnlgeBce^ 
waste, and profligacy of the kitchen, had received a 
gradual but sure check, a check, indeed, which called 
up a vast deal of virtuous indignation in that quarter, 
and which suggested to them the necessity of asserting 
en masse the rights of servitude against the injustice and 
oppression of that vile, whiggish principle — ^retrenchment. 
Now, at this very critical period, it so happened, tliat 
Mr. Squander had made his mind up for a step beyond 
mere retrenchment, and this step was reduction, and a 
consequent dismissal of a great number of the useless and 
saucy drones who had always robbed him, and were even 
then eating him out of house and home. They, in the 
meantime, had held a meeting, the fat cook, in conae- 
quence of his obesity, and of the subject more nearly touch- 
ing him, having, with one exception, been unanimously 
voted to the chair. It was consequently resolved, that a 
deputation of them, consisting of three males, to wit, the 
house-steward, the cook himself, and the butler, together 
with the housekeeper, the head laundress, and the prin- 
cipal housemaid, should wait upon ^^ the master,'' in 
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order to state their grievances^ and this^ as it chanced^ 
just at the very moment when their master himself had 
made up his mind to dismiss about two-thirds of them. 

I happened to be with him copying some papers at the 
time they had expressed an intimation of presenting them- 
BelTeB; and as no one could be better acquainted than I 
was with the infamous and barefaced system of plunder 
and robbery which this dishonest crew — corrupted^ it 
muBt be admitted by the example of his own extravagance 
— had systematically practised upon him, I was glad to 
see that he had made up his mind to send the greater 
number of them about their business. I begged pcr- 
miasion to call down his brother, who, I assured him, was 
equally aware of their wanton and unprincipled waste 
and rapacity. Tom accordingly came down, and, on 
hearing how matters stood, expressed a hope that his 
brother would relieve his establishment, as he said, from 
a nest of robbers. To say the truth, I had not forgotten 
tlieir scurrilous and vindictive insolence to myself upon 
several occasions, and I now looked forward with some- 
thing of a similar feeling to the humiliation and retri- 
butiye justice with which they were about to be visited. 
Mr. Squander, his brother, and I were in the front 
parlour when the culinarian deputation made their 
appearance. Scarcely, however, had they entered when 
Dick and Harry joined us — each, from what I could 
observe, having been made acquainted with their object, 
and determined to support the claims of some particular 
fiiYonrite for being retained in the service. This I not 
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only saw with half an eye^ but had also good reason to 
suspect, from other motives, that it would be so. 

At length, the deputation having received permission 
to prefer their complaints, came up in a body to the front 
parlour, which was Mr. Squander's favourite sitting-room, 
and, having entered, they bowed and curtsied with great 
politeness and respect. Their master was sitting in an 
arm-chair — not, for more reasons than they could have 
suspected, in the best possible temper — he was conse- 
quently snappish, fiery, and impetuous. 

" Well,'' said he, " what the devil are you at now ? 
What brings such a squad of you up here ? What's 
wrong ? What do you want ?" 

Now, it had been agreed upon, in the lower chamberj 
that the fat he-cook, possessing a more oily tongue than 
any of the rest, should act in the capacity of spokesman, 
and enact the orator on the present occasion. This, on 
their part, was well managed, because the fat cook 
happened to be half drunk, and it was only while in this 
state that he possessed a spark of either courage or 
eloquence. Along with him was his friend, the fat and 
bandy bull-dog, who seemed by some peculiar kind of 
instinct to associate his fortunes with him even to the 
last. Although none but the delegates entered the room, 
we feel it our duty, as faithful historians, to state that the 
whole strength of the party was assembled in the hall, 
waiting to hear the result, and ready to render any tem- 
porary aid that their general interests might require. 
Among them, in a front position, was the fat she-cook^ 
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vith her sceptre of office^ tlie ladle, thrown gracefully 
tcross her left arm. 

"What brings such a squad of you here? ^^ repeated 
Hr. Squander. 

" Our rights, your honoui'/^ replied the he-cook, in a 
Tipperary brogue, as fat and oily as himself. 

" Your rights, you scoundrel ? — I thought it was your 
wrongs.'' 

''Pkdse your honour," replied the spokesman, throwing 
'wui his right foot, as if he were kicking at some one 
behind him, and attempting to bow — " you see the way of 
rt is this — it dewolves upon me to state the full and 
^stisfactory grievances of our whole party. My tongue, 
your honour, being smooth and oily, I undertake the 
^ in a spirit of Tipperary independince, which is never 
to be a&aid of statiug your complaint to your oppressor 
l^dund his back; because you see that is always the 
^^^uuiliest and most courageous coorse, especially when 
y>u're not afeared of layin^ down the rights and wrongs 
of your purlimenary : ahem ! Now, sir, remimber that 
^w — ^blessed be his name — has gifted you wid a con- 
catenation of sich sarwints as not three noblemin in the 
land could be proud of (hear, hear), and that's a blessin', 
*ir, for which you ought to go down upon your two knees 
^if it was only for the novelty of the thing — and be 
gratefiil, by oflfering up fifteen pathers, fifteen aves, and a 
creed to the Blessed Virgin, in ordher that the grease 
o' God might come down on you and make you duly 
thankful. I don't boast of my own religious gifts, 

VOL. I. N 
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althongli^ Gt)d be praised for it^ Pm nineteen stone 
weight, and a bad cook was never known to be fet, your 
honour, but is always the picture of hunger, and becoomze 
a libel on his purfission, glory be to God 1 ahem ! The 
Lord knows, I never thought to see the day that your 
honest and respectable sarwints should be forced to tax 
you wid ongratitude, or feel ashamed of bein' in your 
employment (hear, hear). But whin a gintleman forgets 
the honour and respect that is due to his own sarwints, 
it's no wondher that he should forget himself as a punish- 
ment from Heaven for sich desate." 

"Why, you confounded scoundrel, what have yon to 
complain of ? ^^ asked his master, who, however, had now 
recovered his temper, and enjoyed the thing very much; 

'* Excuse me, sir,*' replied the cook, " I can answer no 
questions of that kind till I finish my norration ; and it 
isn't fair, sir, to come acrass me that way — it's like 
bumin' me at the one side. No, sir, turn me round pro- 
perly, and give me a fair advantage of the fire (Lordi 
how hot it is ! I think I'm beginnin' to drip already) .'' 

*' Well," replied his master, *^ proceed with your 
grievances — go on with your ' norration.' " 

*' I will, sir, but I must do so successfully (successively). 
You wouldn't have me roast a goose wid his feathers an 
him : no, sir, he must first be plucked." 

" Egad ! and you have plucked me to some purpose 
among you." 

" He must first be plucked, then drawn, then skiyered| 
and then spitted." 
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"By h B, you scoundrels^ you have put me through 

the whole process/' 

''Sir^ we don't care a traneen about ourselves; we 
ooald ate burdock or nettle-tops^ or parallelograms for 
that matter; but you forget that we have your reputaytion 
to look to; and that your name and fame in the country 
depinds upon uz. What 'ud you be widout us ? Whew ! 
Not that ! {snapping his fingers) not that^ sir. You are 
nothing — ^you are nobody — worse than nothing — worse 
than nobody — ^widout your illegant and respectable esta- 
Uuhment. Isn't that what you're judged by? We are 
Mr. Squanders^ sir^ and not you ; and we can appale to 
your whole past life for the trewth of this." 

This was replied to by an indignant starts followed by a 
deep groan. 

''Go on, sir, go on, you rascal; I feel the truth 
of it." 

"Yes, sir, you do; and every rascal feels the truth 
of it. / feel the truth of it, and many another rascal 
as well as ourselves feels the truth of it. The butcher, 
the baker, the grocer, the wine-merchant, and every 
other such rascal, feels the truth of it. (Lord, I'm 
choking.) Yes, sir; but in the mane time I must 
pnrceed and state our case. The tratement we have 
resaved of late, sir, is onsuflferable to jinteel people, sich 
as we are." 

'' What have you to complain of, I say ? " asked his 
master, "have you nqt plenty to eat and drink for 
80 far?" 

V •'' 
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" Plinty to ate an' dhrink! heavenly Father! and is that 
the view you take of it ! Plinty to ate an' dhrink ! to be 
sure we have. Good mutton, good beef, good lamb, 
excellent vale. I grant it: but sure, not a delicacy 
we've had these two months, and divil resave the dhrop 
of wine, barrin' a couple dozen bottles of dirty port and 
sherry. Where's the claret gone to? and where's the 
brandy gone to? If you have a conscience, sir, I believe 
I am ticklin' it to some purpose." 

" You are, you scoundrel." 

'^Yes, sir; and there's not a scoundrel of us all but 
could tickle it if we said what we might say. Sir, I could 
take it to my solemn affidavy, that during the two or 
three last months there hasn't been more than a dozen 
parties given in the kitchen. We can scarcely ax a friend^ 
be the same male or faymale, (Ac, you villain ! from the 
fat she-cook without) and when we do, the best we can 
offer them is plain beef or mutton, and whiskey 
punch ! Is it come to this ? We, that had puddins 
and pies, and sweetmates, and the best of wines to trate 
our friends wid, to be brought down to plain beef and 
mutton, and whiskey punch ! Who, I ask, could live 
upon such coorse fare as this ? Why, it's puttin' us upon, 
low diet, as if we were in an hospital. Sir, think of this ! 
Look to the honour of your establishment; look to its 
credit. In the eye of the world, sir, the establishment is 
the man. [Ahem! from Mr, Squander), Look to our 
desolate condition, look to our grievances, but don't re- 
dress them, for anything dressed a second time isn't 
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worth atin'. Put us, thin, sir, upon the ould scale 
of livin'; let us have our usual dilicacies — a good glass 
of wine—enable us to be hospitable, and to see our 
friends, both male and faymale, {ha, you villain !) as 
we used to do, and then everything will be right — a 
blessing which I wish you all in nomine Domini. Amen \" 
{Hear, hear, and cheers). 

Having finished his "norration,^^ the conclusion of which 
was an imitation of Father Fogarty^s sermons, the cook 
looked about him with great satisfaction; and Mr. Squan- 
der, who felt both amused, and at the same time conscience- 
stricken, by certain allusions made in it, scarcely knew 
whether he should laugh or be angry. His determination, 
however, had been made, and he accordingly addressed 
them as follows : — 

"Ladies and gentlemen ; you could not have selected 
a more successful advocate, in order to get at least two- 
thirds of you sent about your business, than the fat and 
eloquent gentleman, Mr. Pat Bradley, the cook there, 
whose ' norration,^ if I had been before undecided upon 
the subject, has decided me now. I am perfectly aware of 
your affection for me, and of my ingratitude for it. I am 
to thank you — or, indeed, rather I am to thank my own 
senseless extravagance — for having been robbed and fleeced 
without scruple or conscience, for years. I neither now, 
nor at any other time, ever required such an establishment, 
and were it not that I acceded to the wishes of others, 
I never would have kept such an unprincipled set of 
dishonest profligates about me. My eyes, however, are 
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now open to the folly of it^ and I have come to the fixed 
and unalterable determination of dismissing exactly two- 
thirds of yon/' 

^^The mistress will stand by us," said the cook. ''Three 
cheers for the mistress ! She's a lady anyhow, and won't 
see herself left widout an establishment. She's a lord's 
daughter^ too ! Oh, sweet Jasus ! to lave her widout one 
to attind to her I That I may never, but that takes the 
froth off the pot ! Whaf s come over you, sir ? Take 
care if s not a fit you're gettin\" 

" It is, Mr. Bradley, a fit I'm getting — a fit of common 
sense — a complaint that I have been very little troubled 
with during my whole life." 

" You always had good health, sir, glory be to Grod ! 
and war free from fits. May God remove this from you 
in the mane time ! Two-thirds of us, sir ? " 

"Two-thirds of you; and as the ladies and gentlemen 
of my establishment have so far honoured you as to make 
you their spokesman on this occasion, I also will honour 
you so far as to make you trot first." 

'' Sweet Savier ! Is it to turn me out to the elements, 
afther having got so fat in the family. Let her — Molly 
Crudden — sir, the she one, go," and he pointed with his 
left thumb over his shoulder towards his female assistant. 
Here a strong bustle was heard outside, and the huge 
ladle was seen sweeping round in the hall, like the wing 
of a windmill, accompanied by the words, "Oh, the 
desateful vagabone; let me at him, will yez? If your 
honour only knew the loads of all kinds of mate and 
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dlrink that he gives to Mary Corrigan, in the village 

"Never mind her, yonr honour^ she has been plun- 
ibssmg you night and day. There's Patsey, the stable-boy, 
«id she stulBBs him like a Christmas turkey. Let her 
tavd, sir, and keep me, who, as I said, got so fat in the 
fcmily." 

''Why, airra! upon that argument she has a better 
d«im to be retained than yourself; of the two, she's 

"But it's not wholesome fat, sir — not honest fat — ^not 
^ fiit of this family, that you and yours have a right to 
*d proud of. No, sir I it's foreign fat; for she's only 
*hree years here from England, and she was as fat the 
fiftt day she came as she is this minute, but not half so 
^>*y. In my own opinion, it's dropsy she has. It's a 
<iommon complaint with her, sir — one that comes and 
goes like a spring tide, your honour ; at laste it has been 
•0, by all accounts." 

A scene now took place which it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to describe. Mr. Squander contrived to 
pit them one against another with such dexterity that, 
ere the lapse of many minutes, a series of bitter recrimi- 
nation, abuse, and mutual charges of dishonesty and 
fraud took place, that perfectly astounded him. Dick 
and Harry were about to intercede, each for a favourite 
of the softer sex; but perceiving at once, from their 
father's determined manner, and the indignation into 
which this mutual disclosure of villany had thrown him. 
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that the exertion of their influence would rather injure 
than serve their protegees, they prudently withdrew from 
the scene of broil, and declined to interfere. On finding 
that he was firm, the persons — and he pricked off their 
names from a list — set apart for dismissal now turned 
boldly round and demanded their wages. This took him 
somewhat aback. 

" You shall have your wages," he replied — ^^ you shall 
have every farthing due to you ; but you must wait until 
I get a large note changed." 

The sneer of insolence and incredulity with which this 
bit of fiction was received, might convey a strong moral 
to masters and mistresses ; for, if there be one circum- 
stance among the minor distresses of life more vexatious 
than another, it is to feel conscious that a saucy and 
ungrateful servant must be made acquainted Avith the 
pecuniary struggles of one^s family. It gives him or her, 
or both, a privilege to be insolent, so long as they are in 
your service, which, if you wish for civility, respect, and 
quietness, will not be long. 

'' Tom," said he, after they had withdrawn, " this is 
annoying and miserable. What am I to do ? "We cannot 
send them off without their wages, and I have it not.^' 

^^But I have," said Tom; 'Het not that prevent you.*' 

"Then, there^s Mrs. Squander," he proceeded, in a 
tone of vexation, *^who will play the deuce when she 
hears that her establishment is reduced." 

"Wind and shower, brother — wind and shower; but 
it won't last. Better that than insolence and robbery. 
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Knd out in the course of the dav what^s due to them, 
ind ril pay it/' 

He had scarcelv uttered the words when Mrs. Squander 
filtered the room^ in a full sweep of dignity and indig- 
nation. 

"Mr. Squander/' she said^ ''what is this I hear? I 
tmrt, sir, it is only a jest." 

"What do you mean by a jest, my dear?'* said her 
AQsband, leaning back in his chair, and carelessly throwing 
one leg over another. 

"Is it true, sir, that you are about to reduce my 
eitabUshment?'' 

"No," my dear, ''not at all; I have no notion of it. 
I am only about to reduce 977^ own ; and I think it high 
^UQe to do so, when I feel that I have not means to 
■Upport it.'' 
"Do you know who I am, sir ?" 
"Yes, my dear; you are my wife." 
"No, sir ! I am the daughter of Lord Gallivant." 
"But my wife, notwithstanding." 

"Oh, yes, certainly; I am your wife. I admit that 
painful fact ; but if I am, why not treat me as such ? " 

" Have I not always done so, Margaret ? Have you 
not always had your will and your way ? TThen and iu 
what did I ever control you? Has] not your slightest 
wish ever been a law in this house?" 

These replies, true as she knew them to be, narrowed 
her ground very much; but she was a woman, and 
resolved to break new ground for herself. 
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^'But^ how does it happen that you are about to 
dismiss all your servants^ and leave me without an 
establishment ? '' 

^^You have been misinformed^ Margaret. I am not 
about to dismiss all my servants; I dismiss only all 
that are unnecessary and burthensome. I should^ indeed^ 
have done so many years ago ; but it is better late than 
never. I dismiss them now^ not so much because they 
are thievish^ dishonesty and rapacious^ as because I cimint 
afford to keep them^ and gorge their rapacity as I hare 
done^ to my own cost and ruin. I am now a ruined man, 
Margaret ; and this crew have been no small item in the 
element of it/^ 

*' Do not tell me so, Mr. Squander. I will not belieye 
it; it is impossible. Your rent-roll is better than twelve 
thousand a-year/^ 

" So it is, indeed, if I had it ; but there are such 
things as mortgages and mortgagees — debts of various 
descriptions, contracted by those who keep large esta- 
blishments. There are such things and such places as 
the Court of Chancery, and certain Receivers belonging 
thereto ; there are such individuals in existence as wine- 
merchants, grocers, butchers, bakers, tailors, coach- 
makers, saddlers, jewellers, mantua-makers, and milliners, 
Margaret, and a long list of others, whom I cannot 
remember.^^ 

" This is no language for me, Mr. Squander. I did 
not come here to be insulted. Your wife, sir, is not an 
attorney, I hope, that you entertain her with such a" ^ 
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I wish to heavens you were a good one ; that is to 
say^ a good roguish one^ who could be honest to one 
individual, and cheat the world for him. But the devil 
of it is, the first man an attorney cheats is his own 
client.^' 

" Mr. Squander/' proceeded his wife, with great 
solemnity, ''your language to me implies premeditated 
insult ; I see that. By your marriage with me you got 
connection — aristocratic connection — of a high order." 

(Ahem ! from Mr. Squander.) 

''You know how my father, Lord Gallivant, was re- 
flfpected.^' 

" I do, upon my soul ! '^ 

" You know he was a member of the aristocracy, and 
a supporter of the Union? Sir, he was consulted specially 
upon that business.^' 

"I know that, too. He went by the name of 'Union 
Jack;' and when he was taxed with selling his country 
for a title, he replied, that 'he was glad to have a 
country to sell/ I know all that ; and I know, besides, 
that I wish from my soul I had now all the money I 
ever lent him.'' 

" Sir, I wish you to know, then, that I am his 
daughter." 

" I take that for granted. If I had ever doubted it, 
you never should have been my wife." 

"The daughter, sir, of the man whom Lord Castlereagh 
consulted upon a great political subject ; and I now tell 
you that you must look to your property, and maintain 
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your usual establishment. I must and shall have my 
way in this. Why not collect your rents? Have you 
not agents ? have you not bailiflfs ? Why not drive and 
sell, and get in money ? Your conduct is ungentlemanly, 
Mr. Squander; and, so far as I am concerned, mean, 
and, I am sorry to say, unmanly. Then, there is your 
daughter. Do you wish, sir, to degrade the girl in the 
eyes of the world. Fie, sir ! fie I " 

" You arc mistaken, my dear, as to Emily. She was 
the first person who had the good sense to suggest to me 
the reduction of my establishment.^^ 

" I am sorry to hear it, Richard ; and, indeed, to tell 
you the truth, I have observed that she belongs more to 
your side of the house than to mine. She doesn^t appear 
to have much of the Gallivant blood in her.^^ 

" God be praised for it V 

''No, she seems to have more of her uncle Tom's spirit 
than of mine, or of her noble grandfather's. She goes out, 
as Tom does, among the tenants, and into poor and 
miserable hovels, where filthy wretches, steaming with con- 
tagion, lie on the rotten straw, and thus risks her precious 
life in attempting to save those of worthless creatures, 
who are better dead than alive. However, I have done ; 
but I tell you I shall not have my establishment reduced. 
Yes, I have done. Oh V^ she exclaimed, bursting into 
tears, "I am a wretched woman, ridiculed and despised. 
My noble father's revered memory insulted ; and, worst 
of all, my establishment— but it shall not be, sir ; I will 
not suffer this cruel outrage upon my feelings." 
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As Tom said, first came the wind, and then the rain. 
She arose at the conclusion, and with a step and tragic 
bearing that Mrs. Siddons might have been proud of — 
haying first raised her finger in a solemn threat to her 
husband — she passed slowly and majestically out of the 
room. 

Mr. Squander^s resolution, however, was immovable. 
In the course of the day he instituted inquiries as to the 
amount of wages due to each, but as these inquiries were 
made from the steward and housekeeper, each requested 
until next day to make out the accounts. When next 
day arrived, however, it was discovered that the two birds 
had flown, and so rapid were their movements, that the 
sluggish poKce of that period came upon their trail only in 
time to discover that they had escaped to America. At 
all events, the establishment was reduced, and the super- 
numerary crew who had been plundering it a hundred 
-ways, having had their wages paid them, were sent to 
provide for themselves elsewhere as best they might. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



STATE OF THE FAMILY— EXECUTIVE INGENUITY. 

This^ however^ was not the only reduction which the 
Castle Squander establishment was obliged to undergo. 
Mr. Squander's stables — ^ample and magnificent, even to 
folly — were by the hard pressure of necessity reduced upon 
a similar scale. Hunters, racers, cobs, hacks, all went, 
and along with them harriers, fox-hounds, and beagles, 
with a choice assortment of pointers, setters, &c. &c., 
three or four of the latter having been reserved for Dick 
and Harry^s especial sport. In fact the house and offices 
reminded one of a fat man, reduced by long illness, wear- 
ing the same clothes that had been made for him in his 
healthy and plethoric state. In this manner years rolled 
on, and there was little in the Castle to remind one of its 
former splendour and exuberant hospitality. Even the 
limited income on which they were now forced to live, in 
passing through the hands of those who had never known 
frugality, was rendered not worth half its value. There 
was pressure, genteel poverty, perpetual struggle, and 
never-ending embarrassment ; yet the outward show, to a 
very plausible extent, was kept up, and occasionally a 
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plain dinner was given^ in order to blind the public and 
maintain appearances so far as to prevent the actual state 
of things from being understood ; a ruse that reminds 
one very much of the sagacity of the ostrich, which thinks 
that by hiding its own head in the sand, it renders itself 
inviaible to the eyes of others. 

Poverty, however, is a great curse, whether it is occa- 
noned by extravagance or fate. Human temper becomes 
fretted — the spirit impatient — the aflFections blunted — by 
the pressure of want ; or, if not blunted, deprived of their 
natural force by the dissipation of the heart upon more 
painful considerations. The poor — ^that is to say, the 
wrestling, struggling poor — never live long, although 
many in humble life do ; but these latter are always known 
to have a simple and sufficient competence. The longest 
Hves are to be found among the aristocracy; but only 
among such of them as never know what it is either to 
wrestle or to struggle. The well-oiled machine, that is 
.properly taken care of, will work easily and last long ; but 
when it is not oiled, and when it is neglected, and when 
the latent fire is brought out by incessant friction to prey 
upon itself, it becomes a wreck and a ruin, and is con- 
Biimed long before its time, because it has not been pro- 
perly tended. For years, as we have said, the proprietor 
of Castle Squander was a prisoner in his own house, 
and that house a changed one. Whilst the family lived 
at high-pressure speed, there was no such thing known or 
heard of in it as want of temper or a broil, with the 
exception of Dick's boyish passions, which were merely 
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the ebullitions of a spoiled and petted child. Now, how- 
ever, the ease was different. A general dissatisfaction and 
acerbity of disposition predominated among them, with the 
exception only of Emily and Master Tom, the placidity of 
whose tempers nothing could disturb. Mr. Squander 
and his wife now scarcely passed a day without a battle. 
Unavailing recriminations were incessant ; the subject on 
his side being her ruinous pride, and that on hers, his 
equally ruinous profligacy. It was miserable, it was 
painful, it was sickening ; and what added to its bitterness 
was the fact that Dick and Harry w^re as liable to quarrel 
as were their father and mother. 

We have said Mr. Squander was a prisoner in his own 
house ; and this is true. Sometimes, however, he took heart 
of grace and ventured out, always accompanied, however, 
by a pretty strong body-guard, well armed — ^principally 
consisting of his two sons, myself, and three or four stout 
and resolute tenants. Poor man, this was a great relief 
to him, especially when attending the neighbouring races, 
or the Ballyscamper hounds. Not an occasion occurred 
of the kind, it is true, on which there was not from one to 
half-a-dozen bailiffs after him. If, however, to feast their 
eyes upon him might be considered a gratification, they 
undoubtedly enjoyed it; but there their satisfaction 
rested. To attempt serving him with a writ— much less 
the fearful hazard of an arrest — was what none of them, 
aware as they were of the hatred which animated the 
people against all law proceedings — would any more think 
of doing than he would deliberately put his head into a 
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heated furnace. Nay, tlieir very disguises, in point of 
ingenuity and effect, were such as could scarcely be 
equalled on any stage in Europe, and it was only by the 
peculiarity of their movements that they were known. 
Sometimes, a simple-looking farmer, dressed in com- 
fortable frieze, and apparently well to do in the world, 
vould keep dodging about the Squire, as he was often 
called, and narrowing the circle, or diminishing the distance 
between himself and his object by such imperceptible 
degrees, that the secret was at once discovered. On such 
occasions some one of us put his finger in his mouth, and, 
giving a loud, ear-piercing, fierce whistle, called out at the 
top of his voice, " Ware hawk I" after which, a dozen 
pistols were out, the caps or flints looked to, and, in an 
instant, two or three individuals approached the farmer, 
who kept gradually withdrawing — his pace accelerating as 
he went along — until at length he fairly fled at the top of 
Ids speed, and it was seldom indeed he got off without 
what is called a shirtful of sore bones, and that by 
strangers of whom he knew nothing, and who had only 
got a mere hint of his purpose. 

On such occasions as these I was found to be very 
nseful. My father having been a bailiff, attached to the 
Dublin courts, before he was engaged to act in that 
capacity for Mr. Squander, had related so many anecdotes 
connected with the difiiculty of arresting the southern 
and western gentry — the latter especially — that there was 
scarcely a metamorphosis or manoeuvre connected with the 
craft which had not been familiar to me. Two or three of 
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those which occurred to Mr. Squander I wiH now 
mention. 

One day in the year 1831, 1 think, the land-stewaord 
was out near a young shrubbery, when he detected 
a countryman, dressed in tattered frieze, and witli- 
out shoe or stocking, trimming a young oak sapling 
into a cudgel. The moment the man saw him he hastily 
threw the sapling aside, and took to his heels. The 
steward, however, who was a young, active fellow, punned 
him at an extremely rapid pace, and by the force of 
strong running overtook and made a prisoner of him. 

'^ Come, my good fellow,^^ said he, '^ come along to 
where you were cutting the sapling — I will teach yon to 
come into another man's property and destroy his young 
timber." 

*' Ah, thin, shir, fwohr the sake o* your fwadher and 
mndher's sowls, an' have compunction on me this wanst 
— do, good gintleman — do, a yinnaimsle — I'm but a poor 
boy, shir, that was making preparations fwhor the faction 
fwoight at Ballyboulteen Fair on next TTinsday (Wednes- 
day) — do, good gintleman, an' may every hair on yonr 
head become a mould candle to light you into glory ! 
Amin, a chiema ! " 

*^ What's your name?" 

''I'm wan Barney Muckleswag, shir — a son o' my 
fwadher's, sir — ould Jimmy, the tacher (thatcher), and of 
Molly Nahananhin, my mudher, sir, God rest both their 
sowls ! Will you let me go ; an', shir, 'tis a harmless 
boy I am ; an' if I could only crack Barney Cullinan's 
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skull til, ao as to give liim his gruel widout puttin' it down 
his troat^ my cansciencc 'ud be aisy, an^ Td sleep 
oontinted, glory be to Gad ! '' 

"Worse and worse, you scoundrel. So, in order to take 
away another man's life, you come into Sir. Squander's 
oak shrubbery and cut down his timber. Come, my fine 
§eUaw, where did you throw that same sapling I saw with 
you ? You and it must both appear before Mr. Squander, 
'wko, you know well, is a magistrate. Jog on, I tell you, 
till we get the sapling.'' 

'' Ah, thin, gud jintleman — ^for sure 'tis in your fwhace 
the gndness is — ^have compression and resolution an a 
poor harmless boy this blessed day that's in it. Do, a 
finmaousle (gentleman) ; do, avotirneen (my dear) ; and 
saay Gad condimn your sowl to ivcrlastin' happiness and 
leprobation, as he will I Iiope. Do, shir ; an' let the poor 
boy aff, shir. I was never in but only fwour times, shir. 
Twas parjury was aginst me, shir. They shwore that I 
pat a kindyel (candle) to Major Hennessy's hay-stack, 
ahir, an' me as innocent as St. Judas himself, shir; but 
they fwailed, an' I came out fair an' clane, glory be to 
Gad. And what's moreover, shir, I'm fhwastin' widout 
a bit or sup since Tursday last. Oh, sweet Jasus ! if I had 
only a moutful ! " 

Here he became desperately pathetic, and wept bitterly 
at the calamity into which he had fallen. 

" Ha 1 " exclaimed the steward, " I see what a customer 
I've got ; but no matter, trot along, my worthy — not a 
word now — I'm flint — adamant — so spare your breath." 
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He then led him along until they had reached the spot 
where the sapling lay — a frightful weapon — ^which the 
steward immediately took up, after which they directed 
their steps to the Castle. 

"My good fellow," said the steward, as they went 
along, " I suppose you are right well aware that for some 
time past our young oak timber has been cut down and 
stolen, for purposes similar to yours ; and as we have been 
on the look-out for the culprits, and as we have found you 
in the act, you may take my word for it, that you'll soon 
make your fifth visit to the stone jug. You have been in 
four times, you say, and don't you know now that four 
and one make^t?c, all the world over." 

# 

Grief, deep, vehement, and loud, prevented the detected 
thief from making any reply, and in the course of about 
a quarter of an hour they arrived at the Castle, the 
prisoner crying at the top of his lungs as he ascended the 
hall steps in the firm grip of his captor. 

A knock of confidence and business, accompanied by 
a hasty ring at the bell, gave indication that the master 
was wanted to attend to something earnest and pressing 
in his magisterial capacity. I was up in Master Tom's 
room at the time, where, indeed, I spent a good many 
hours every day, and some of the pleasantest to which 
my memory can now look back. Mr. Squander, as usual, 
was in the front parlour, and hearing the steward's 
voice, knew that there could be no danger ; he accordingly 
threw up the window, and looking out, asked what was 
the matter. 
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*' A scoundrel; sir, that I caught cutting cIottu one of 
the young oaks in Cracton's nursery." 

" Ha ! '* exclaimed Mr. Squander, " have you pounced 
upon one of the villains at last ? I'm very ghul of it ; 
bring him round here to the window." 

Now the parlour windows of the castle were not more 
than four feet from the ground, but it is necessarj' to 
state^ that for the purpose of protecting both person and 
property, they had been powerfully secured by strong 
removable bars of iron, which were laid aside every day, 
or at least whilst no particular apprehension of writ or 
arrest existed. 

*' You have caught the scoundrel in the act ? " asked 
his master, throwing up the window. 

''I have caught him in the act, sir," he replied, '^and 
here is the sapling." 

In the meantime the unfortunate vagabond was howling 
with the most outrageous grief; indeed so loud was it, 
and so apparently heart-rending, that Tom and I wenj 
startled at its violence, and raised the windows that w(5 
might understand the nature of what was going forward. 
On looking down we saw the fellow on his two knecH, 
with his hands up, in an attitude of the most abje(;t 
supplication towards Mr. Squander, whilst the steward 
was pointing to the fatal sapling as a testimony against 
the thief. The window from which I looked, comniund(jd 
a full view of the lodge and entrance gate, outside whicli 
I saw a servant in livery, mounted and leading a saddled 
horse by the bridle. On listening for a moment I under- 
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stood the whole thing at once. The young oak shrubbery 
had been cut down in hundreds^ to such an extent^ in 
£act^ that rewards had been offered for the apprehension 
of the delinquents^ but hitherto without effect. 

" We must commit him/' said Mr. Squander. " Lodge 
informations^ Moore ; I am glad we have caught one of 
them."' 

"Certainly, sir," replied the steward, "there is the 
proof -against him, and a hell of a weapon it is" be 
added, throwing it on the ground. 

" Ah, you scoundrel," said the magistrate, " I wonder 
you are not ashamed to look me in the face." 

Ah, thin, your haner, it's I that ought to blush if I'd 
be ashamed to look you in the fwace, for in troth if s it 
that's the jintlemanly, good face, an' it's your haner^s 
fwoure bones* that has the open an' generous hand, the 
hand, shir, that was ever an' awlways good for givin', but 
the divil, by all accounts, for gettin' ; an' in regard, your 
worthy haner, that it's open now," he added, starting to 
his feet, and clapping a writ into it, "jist take this, shir, 
it's a true copy, and here's the ouriginal, and now you're 
sarved." 

He had no sooner uttered these words, than he whipped 
up the sapling, and with one blow of it tumbled the 
unsuspecting steward upon the steps, exclaiming, as be 
did it, " that sapling, my good fellow, was never grown in 
your nursery; I brought it with me." After which be 
bounded away like a buck, dropped from the wall near the 

* An Irish periphrasis for an individnaL 
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lodgCj which was banked up inside neaiiy to the top ; 
mounted one of the horses^ and ere many minutes was 
completely beyond reach of pursuit. 

This man was one of three brothers who acted as bailifiji 
only in cases of difficulty^ but we need hardly say^ that in 
Ireland these cases of difficulty were so numerous, that it 
was no easy matter to succeed in securing the services of 
tlifise brothers. They never undertook a capture under 
fifty pounds, but this was the minimum. Cases have 
ficequently occurred where the reward amounted some- 
timeato one^ and not unfrequently to five hundred pounds. 
IiL the case in question no earthly being could avoid being 
taken in. The character of the low-minded^ waverings but 
vindictive scoundrel^ was so ably sustained^ that suspicion 
would have been beyond the range of human caution. 

One would imagine that manoeuvres of tliis kind would 
sharpen a man against the very possibility of being 
outwitted. There are no bounds^ however^ to natural 
ingenuity; and as a case that exhibited as grave and 
ludicrous a piece of invention as ever was played off on 
any man, occurred some months after that already 
recorded, we shall relate it here. 

At that pieriod it was usual — ^for what reason it is diffi- 
cult to account^ unless to obstruct the course of public 
justice — it was usual, we say, to remove the police from 
one district Jbo another, just when they had been long 
enough in any one locality to make themselves acquainted 
with its state and condition, with the peaceable and 
ill-diq)Osed, and, in fact, with all the bad and suspicious 
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characters in it. This very sapient piece of policy has, 
we are glad to know, been since relinquished, but, at all 
events, it was the practice at the period of which we are 
now writing. So many attempts had been already made 
to serve Mr. Squander with writs, as well as to arrest him, 
that the strictest orders were given to allow no man near 
the house unless he were well known, with the exception 
only of the police, whose uniform was a sufficient passport 
for their admittance to the lodge, and consequently to the 
Castle. A few days previous to the incident we are about 
to relate, a dreadful murder had been committed in the 
neighbouring county, and, as a natural consequence, the 
police were everywhere on the alert. One evjbning, 
therefore, pretty late, in fact nearly dusk, a policeman, 
accompanied by a person who was e\'idently a prisoner, 
made his appearance and knocked at the hall door. The 
magistrate on hearing the knock immediately gave the word 
" ware hawk ! ^' and accordingly old Nogher Nulty, the 
butler, opened the window and asked what was the matter. 

^^I want Mr. Squander,^^ replied the policeman, ''to 
back a warrant. It is about M'Gregor, the Scotch 
steward^s murder, and I have a prisoner on suspicion.'' 

"Wait there," replied Nogher, "and I will tell the 
master.'' 

Mr. Squander haring heard the circumstances thus 
briefly, sent Nogher back to desire the policeman to stand 
on the hall steps with the prisoner fast in custody, for he 
declared to God there was no knowing but that the 
policeman himself might have been taken in, and the 
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supposed murderer notbing but a cursed bailiff iu disguise. 
The policemau replied^ that being only a stranger in the 
neighbourhood^ he had not been aware that Mr. Squander 
was in any apprehension of arrest ; but pledged himself 
that he would not allow the prisoner to approach him or 
to go near the window at all. 

The magistrate accordingly came to the window on the 
strength of this assurance^ and as usual threw it up. 

The policeman on seeing him^ put his hand to his cap^ 
sayings by way of respectful inquiry, "Mr. Squjinder, 
sirf'^ 

"Yes, I am Mr. Squander. What^s the matter ? " 

"I have arrested a man, sir, who, according to the 
'Hue and Cry,^ corresponds to the description of 
McGregor's murderer, and I wish your worship to back 
the warrant. I have reason to think he is connected 
with that, or something suspicious, at all events.^' 

" You are one of the new police, are you ? " 

''Yes, your worship. I suppose you are aware that we 
only arrived at Ballyscamper Station the day before 
yesterday, and as you were the nearest magistrate, sir, 
I came to you, as was my duty." 

"Very right, policeman; very right. But as to that 
scoundrel, your prisoner, you don't know what he may be 
— stop a moment. Here, Nogher, go and hold that fellow 
that the policeman has prisoner, until I back the warrant.^' 

The unfortunate prisoner appeared to be thunderstruck. 
''Why,'' said he, addressing Nogher, w^ho had seized him, 
" divil the like of this ever was heard. Amn't I one of 
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hk konour's tenants; and this blaguard polieemaa i&et 
me only a little below the lodge/^ 

" Why, man o' Moses ! " exclaimed Nogher, " is this 
Mat Brennan ? " 

^^Divil a other; but what that fellow manes by taking 
me into custody I cannot undherstand. Be the Utui' 
mortual, I have a gi'eat notion to give him his head in his 
fist. Devil resave the foot he ^d have brought me here^ 
only that I was comin^, at all events, to pay my rent/' 

The policeman, in the mean time, went to the window^ 
and, after a few words upon the topic of the murder, with 
which he seemed to have been well acquainted, handed np 
the warrant to Mr. Squander. 

" That^s the writ, sir,^' said he, " a true copy ; and here's 
the original. You^re duly served.^^ And having uttered 
these words, he bounded away at the top of his speed, 
reached the wall as before, mounted his horse — for it was 
the same individual who had cut the sapling — and in a few 
minutes was out of sight. 

The third and last ^' service^' which we shall relate, was 
also executed through the unconscious instrumentality of 
a policeman. The town of Bally- Squander was not more 
than a quarter of a mile distant from the Castle. It was 
what is called a half-toYfu; or, as the humorous Dr» 
Twigg, a shrewd, clever, good-looking little fellow, full of 
kindness and humanity, who wore an outside coat, some- 
what like ourpresent Chesterfield, with his hands easily stuck 
in the pockets of it, — as he, we say, once called it, k profile 
— for, in point of fact, there was only a string of houses on 
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one audcj and a wall^ behind whicli stood the empty and 
unoccupied palace of a rich bishop^ on the other ; so that 
the half'toiiin. might be said to resemble a hali-face^ or 
profile, as aforesaid. Be this as it may^ there came to 
the market on the day in quesliion^ which was Saturday, 
a atroUing vagabond^ who had a card-table^ on which lay 
a pack of old greasy cards^ which he shufSed about with 
great dexterity^ challenging the country folks^ as they 
came around him^ to take a hand and try their luck^ for 
any sum from sixpence a game to a pound. Human 
nature — the desire of wealth — the tendency to win it by 
aliort cuts, is as strong among the humble and vulgar^ as 
it is among the high and educated. 

A shrewdy warm-looking coimtryman put down a shil- 
lings and having cut for deal^ he won it. The game 
commenced, and it appeared for some time that the latter 
had fortune at his fingers' ends. He won almost every 
game, and from a shilling it rose to five shillings a game^ 
when the owner of the tabic stopped^ and said he would 
play no more. The countryman insisted he should go 
on; the bystanders, supported him, and with great re- 
luctance the gambler resumed the play. His opponent, 
already confident in his own run of good luck, increased 
the stakes, but, in the course of a little time, Fortune, 
as she frequently does, shifted to the other side. The 
aonntryman now became desperate, doubled the stakes, 
lost his coolness, and, as a natural consequence, lost his 
luck. In short, he was cleaned out ; but so ungovernable 
became his temper under this change of fortune, that on 
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finding all his money gone — somewliat about fifteen 
pounds — lie raised his fist and knocked the gambler down. 
Now, it so happened, that there were a couple of police- 
men looking on all the while, but before they had time ta 
interfere, the countryman struck his opponent three or 
four blows, by which the poor devil was desperately cut ; 
so severely, indeed, that the blood was flowing in torrents 
from his mouth and nose. In cases of this kind, the 
country people always stand by each other ; at least, in 
this case they did. The unfortunate gambler^s table was 
torn into fragments, his cards flung ixito the street, and 
were it not that the policemen interfered, he would him- 
self have been still more severely punished. On seeing 
the "authorities" present, he immediately charged his 
brutal assailant, and requested to be brought before a 
magistrate. The policemen, having been present, and 
witnessed the assault and violence, could not refuse to 
take the charge, and in consequence both were brought 
before Mr. Squander, who lived nearest to the spot. 
This occurred about two o^clock in the day. Mr. Squander, 
on the occasion in question, knew the policeman, which 
in a .great degree eased his mind, and gave him a good 
deal of confidence. Having come to the window, which 
he raised, " Harricks," said he, addressing the sergeant, 
" what is this ? You know my situation, and must 
have heard how I have been done by aff"airs of this 
nature. Keep these two men off till I hear the whole 
circumstance. What is it ?" 

Harricks, who together with his companion had wit- 
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nessed all that we have narrated^ now gave him a full detail 
of what had happened^ which by the way was so natural^ 
that the very devil of suspicion could not have felt alarm. 

'' Here, Harricks/' said he, ^^ it is all right ; the matter 
was a chance affair, the result of ill-luck on behalf of 
the countryman. I understand his feelings well, and 
curse me if I much blame him. We cannot violate the 
law, however; but, at all events, bring them down to 
the window here, and let us hear what they have to say for 
themselves/^ This being complied with, and the parties 
placed before him, he asked, — 

" What is this ? A gambling transaction, eh ? Who 
is the plaintiff?'^ 

" I am, sir,^^ replied a shrewd-looking, keen fellow, with 

a thin face, like that of a Presbyterian from the north of 
Ireland. 

'' And what's your charge against him ? ^' 

" Look at my face, sir. Look at my mouth and nose, 
and you need scarcely ask that. He first won from me, 
sir, till he left me only five shillings ; a then wanted to 
stop, but he insisted that a should play on. Well, a did 
80^ and a won — and when he found he had no more 
money, deil be from my saul, but he struck and abused 
me, as you see.'' 

" What have you to say to this, my good fellow ? " 
asked the magistrate. 

The countryman gave his whole body an immense 
shrug, and scratching the top of his head with his two 
fingers, replied- 
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It was foul play of the "villain, your honorir. Can you 
deny, you blaggard o^ the univarse, that you reim^ed 
CJon Roe (the ace of hearts) to my Five fingers ? '' 
" A do deny it — ^it^s your own ease you're tellin'/* 
" Oh, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John protect us ! 
Did any one ever hear the like o' this ? Didn't I get the 
last trick when we w^e down for the twenty-five shillins, 
wid the Earl o' Cork? Didn't I, you schamin' vagabone?** 
" What do you mean by the Earl of Cork ? '* asked 
Mr. Squander. 

"Why, sir, I had two thricks and the lead for the 
third. Well and good. I led the Earl o' Cork, and he 
had nothing but the ten o' clubs." 

But what do you mean by the Earl of Cork ? '* 
The ace o' diamonds, your honour. If s the wont 
ace and the worst card in the pack, and is called the 
Earl o' Cork because he's the poorest nobleman in 
Ireland." 

" That's all a cursed lie," replied the gambler ; ^' an' 
besides, your honour, a was licked bekaise a'm an Orange- 
man — a true blue, your honour — that hates Pope and 
Popery, brass money, and wooden shoes. As for this 
blaggard, he knows nothing about the Earl o'Cork ; but if 
you'd wish to see him, sir, here he is as large as life," 
handing a printed paper to Mr. Squander — '^ there's the 
Earl o' Cork, sir, a true copy, and this is the original. 
Come, Ned, the horses are ready." 

It is unnecessary to say that these were two of the cele- 
brated Donnellies — for such, in fact, was their name — and 
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that the horses were ready outside the Lodge, to carry 
them beyond the reach of pursuit, which they did. 

Now these are not cases of fiction, wrought up into 
fulsome and impossible extravagance, in order to create a 
laugh. On the contrary, they are facts which have actually 
occurred, and we could mention many others quite as 
authentic, but that we think a sufficient sample of 
unquestionable Irish ingenuity has been given for the 
present. 

The straits to which many of the Irish gentry were put 
in order to avoifl arrest, were often as singular as they 
were ludicrous. A late member for a western countv, 
whose name need not be mentioned, is said to have 
been obliged to return home in a coffin, during every 
dissolution of Parliament.'!' 

* Our readers need not be reminded that Members of Parliament 
ei^jojed the privilege of freedom from arrest in cases of debt, and that at 
evjaiy diuolution that privilege ceased — ^that is, imtil their re-election. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BEING A SHORT CHAPTER ON PURITY OF ELECTION AND 
IRISH LANDLORDS — THEIR CONDUCT — THE ^ FORTY- 
SHILLING FRANCHISE— THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

A POLITICAL event now occurred, from which neiih^ 
the landlords of Ireland have yet recovered, nor th« un- 
fortunate instruments of their gross and shameless 
corruption. I allude to the passing of the Reform. Bill, 
in 1832. In order to understand the operation of that 
measure upon the Irish landlords and their property, it 
may be necessary to take a retrospective view of the moral 
and political condition of the country under the old law 
of the forty-shilling franchise. If then there were upon 
the face of the earth two classes steeped beyond all 
parallel in deep and atrocious corruption, it was that of 
the landlords on the one hand, and the '^ Forties ^' on the 
other. The very recollection of an election at that period 
is not only revolting in itself, but enough to make a man 
blush for human nature. In defence of the ignorant, 
slavish, and unprincipled wretches who were supposed to 
possess the franchise, some apology may be offered. They 
were poor, even to destitution ; without education or 
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moral sense; serfs, in the lowest and most despicable 
sense of that word ; semi -barbarous in their feelings and 
habits; without self-respect; without any standard of 
domestic comfort beyond a truss of straw to sleep on, or a 
potato and salt to eat. They knew and felt that they 
were mere tools and instruments in the hands of the 
landlords, who despised whilst they made use of them ; 
yet they were influenced neither by decent pride nor by 
any becoming indignation at their own degraded condition. 
Bribery, corruption, and the most monstrous perjury, were 
the objects and the wages of their political privileges. 
And yet, whilst exercising these, in association with moral 
and religious ignorance that was almost incredible, there 
were displayed such acuteness of intellect, such wit, 
humour, tact, and ingenuity as could rarely be equalled. 
There was no such thing as getting truth out of them, 
unless when they wished to deceive you. They lied, in 
fact, like devils ; possessed a kind of superstitious sense 
of religion, that degraded them in spirit, but never, for 
a moment, prevented them from crime. 

Such is a truthful sketch of the old forty-shilling free- 
holders, as they existed previous to the passing of the 
Act which very properly disfranchised them. 

But if we have been obliged by a love of truth to deal 
forth this stern justice to a class of men in behalf of whom 
want of education, neglect, wretchedness, oppression, and 
ignorance, may be pleaded — what are we to think of the 
landlord class, . who fostered, encouraged, and identified 
themselves with their vices and corruptions ? They could 

VOL. L p 
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not plead want of education^ nor of a distinct knowledge 
between right and wrong. Their position in life was 
high ; the society in which they moved, respectable ; 
their connexions enlightened ; they affected to possess a 
lofty sense of honour; they had books and libraries 
wherewith to instruct themselves, and all the means and 
appliances of moral and intellectual culture. At all 
events, they were not tempted by poverty : they eat and 
drank well, no matter who paid for it ; they were well 
clothed; they rode and hunted, gave dinners and went to 
parties — where, then, on their side, existed the tempta- 
tions and causes for dishonesty and corruption, which 
debased and blackened the wretches of whom we have 
just written ? No, no ; let us draw the true and proper 
distinction between them. Here was one class, who, 
without any of those inducements that were capable of 
swaying the starving and ignorant poor, were nevertheless 
not only corrupt themselves, but deliberately stooped to 
corrupt those who dwelt upon their own property — and 
all to gratify a low and selfish ambition. They tampered 
with whatever is holy and elevated in the human heart ; 
they schooled these wretches into fraud, falsehood, perjury, 
and dishonesty ; taught them to trample upon truth — ^to 
laugh at moral obligation and the higher sanctions of 
religion ; and whilst they did not hesitate to lay down the 
wicked precept, neither did they fail to set them the base 
example. 

Indeed, the lengths to which corruption, bribery, 
perjury, violence, fraud, drunkenness, gluttony, treachery. 
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^^trage, and murder went, during the period of an 

^lection in the time of the " Forties," would challenge 

^^Usredulity itself; and we question whether there are 

^*^»ny sober individuals, removed from the scene and the 

Period, who coidd yield credence to one-half of the 

truth. 

An election in those days was disgraced by almost everj^ 
vice known to the heart of man in its most depraved con- 
dition, and unredeemed by a single virtue. Bagged 
wretches who had no more claim to the franchise than so 
many dogs, were driven like animals to the hustings, 
shouting and vociferating for their respective candidates ; 
and these unprincipled slaves were stripped of their rags, 
cased in new suits of frieze, and sent up to do their 
perjury ; but the moment their business was accomplished 
they were put into their rags again, and the same suit 
used as before. Others personated individuals who were 
either absent or dead. Men were found to swear that 
they were in possession of land with timber on it, who had 
that morning, by the wages of corruption, been enabled 
to purchase only a gooseberry bush. Sometimes whole 
hundreds were lured away into a lugger, or some such 
vessel, then clapped under hatches, and sent out to sea 
until the contest was over. On other occasions indi- 
viduals from a neighbouring county were sent for, who 
came forward and polled, though without either vote or 
residence. It was quite a common thing for the same 
man to vote three or four times, under different names 
and disguises, during the same election. There were 
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bullies and rufiSaiis selected in gangs to intimidate an 
beat the feeble and peaceful of the opposite party, whils 
on all sides nothing was to be seen or heard but riot, 
debauchery, drunkenness, perjury, and bloodshed. Even 
ladies of rank have not scrupled to dip their fwr hands- 
into those polluted sinks of corruption, nor to prostitute^ 
their sweet lips to the foul crime of bribery. It was nc^ 
unusual thing for the wife, sister, or daughter of a^ 
candidate, to accompany him on his canvass with a bag oi 
guineas in her hand, or in her pocket, and on meeting 
with a doubtful or recusant subject, to ask him would he 
not favour her with a kiss. This was an office for which 
the most beautiful and fascinating was always selected. 
Irish gallantry is proverbial, and we need not assure 
our readers that the lady was rarely, if ever, pnt to 
the necessity of asking twice. Heaven help us ! Where, 
may we inquire, is there a coimtry between the poles 
where kissing a pretty woman becomes a test of politics 
instead of love? The process, however, which in this 
ease must have been doubly agreeable, was conducted as 
follows : — 

The ladv. after entering into conversation with the 
elector, first exerted all her powers of persuasion to gain 
his support. If she succeeded, well and good, but if not, 
she askevl him for a kiss, and iinmeiiiately put a golden 
srxunoa between her n?$v lirs to let him see :kat she was in 
earnest. Maav humon>us si^vnes have occurred on such 

m 

ocv^asions* The «^i:e of a caniiiale ^as cnce on a progress 
vn this kind, and meerins: w::h a sturdv vonn^ &nner 
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she presented him with the two-fold temptation. The 
Fellow took his kiss and the guinea^ but as the Scotch 
say^ held up his neb for another. 

"My good friend/' said she, ^' wonH one be sufficient ? '^ 
"One?'' he replied, "ah, faith, my lady, I feel your 
kisses are too precious to be contented with one ; I sha'n't 
be satisfied with less than a dozen ; " and a dozen he 
accordingly exacted. The candidate himself, on the 
other hand, was employed in a similar manner with the 
wives and daughters of the electors ; so that they went on 
kissing and bribing their way from house to house every 
day during the canvass. This was to make Cupid himself 
turn politician, with poll-book in his hand instead of a bow 
and arrow ; but we question if it could be done any where 
else except in Ireland. 

Be this as it may, the abolition of the forty-shilling 
freeholders, which was a great boon to the country, 
became, in its ultimate consequences, down to the present 
day, a scourge of retributive justice upon the two classes 
we have described. Before that great event was carried, 
the principal object of the landlord was to create as many 
votes as possible ; and not only was it the object of the 
landlord, but of the middleman, and all the subordinate 
third-men and fourth-men, who held under each other. 
To be able to come forward with a number of votes, was 
the great ambition of every man who possessed land ; and 
in order to accomplish this, thousands upon thousands of 
miserable creatures were squatted upon ideal property, 
who were forced to beg nearly one -half the year. It 
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mattered not whether the votes were fictitious or not ; for 
on this point there was no scruple in any direction, and 
provided there was a shed, or what is termed a bohog of 
any kind over their heads, they were obliged to swear up 
to the franchise. Now, considering the unparalleled dis- 
honesty, and absence of all honour and principle among 
the Irish gentry at this period, who lent themselves to 
such a state of things, it may be admitted that the corrupt 
machinery we speak of was politically necessary. It is, 
however, only on this vile supposition alone that we can 
make such an admission. A battle on the hustings may 
be fought as well with five hundred such voters as with 
five thousand; and, indeed, it never was anything else 
than an abuse of the political privilege, to bestow it upon 
men who prostituted it so shamefully, and who made a 
mockery of liberty and freedom in the very act of exercising 
it. It may have been of some advantage to the political 
intrigues, or the personal ambition or aggrandisement of 
those for whom the people voted, but it was of no earthly 
service to themselves. 

At all events the sweeping Bill passed, and the forty- 
shilling freeholders were disfranchised. The plethora 
of corruption received the first shock of that political 
paralysis, from which it has not yet recovered. 

In other respects the country had suffered a similar 
shock, and one even still severer, long before. The peace 
of 1814 had, by the sudden fall of prices, and by the terrible 
depreciation of agricultural produce, come upon the farmers 
and graziers with the prostrating influence of a Mrocco, 
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All who had taken out leases during the period of the 
Peninsular war, when money was abundant, and every 
production of the soil rose to a price that was at once the 
result of fictitious prosperity and national distress : all 
such tenants, we say, found by the sudden decline of 
prices, that the stipulated rent and the produce of the 
soil were now so much out of all fair analogy, that nothing 
but ultimate ruin must ensue. 

Now we have two questions to ask in connexion with 
this sudden and deplorable depreciation of agricultural 
produce. The first is : What did the landlords do under 
these circumstances ? and the second is : What ought they 
to have done ? What they did was this. During the 
period of the war and the temporary prosperity of the 
country, they lived at a ruinous and extravagant rate. 
Enormous rents were well paid, and, although their 
incomes were large, they lived up to, and for the most 
part, above them. Though fully aware, however, of the 
fall of prices, and that this fall must eventually drag down 
their tenantiy to ruin, yet not only did they insist upon 
exacting the rents agreed upon in their leases, although 
the condition of things was so distressingly altered, but 
they refused to let such of their lands as fell out of lease 
at any but the war prices, and thus formed the rents 
received in a prosperous state of society, into a standard 
for that which was changed so much for the worse. In other 
words, they insisted that the sick man and the invalid 
should perform as much work as he who was in health. 
This is what they did do j and now the consequence is upon 
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tlieir own heads. The men seem to have been struck with 
a judicial punishment. 

The next question is, what ought they to have dome ? 

Nothing in life can be more simple than the reply to 
this. The moment they found that the general depre- 
ciation of the products of the soil was such as rendered 
it impossible that the fent agreed upon at a prosperous 
time could any longer be paid, unless with destruction to the 
tenant, that moment they should have reasonably, and 
feelingly, and honestly adapted the rent to the produce of 
the soil, and prudently curtailed their own profligate 
expenditure. 

In this condition were both parties when the Abolition 
Act passed; the landlords themselves beginning to feel 
the consequences of the terrible change, produced by the 
peace, and the unfortunate tenants working heaven and 
earth to meet their engagements with inadequate means,, 
whilst every month and every year they found the horizon 
darkening, hope disappearing, and a gradual but certain 
recession taking place in their circumstances, from the 
point of prosperity to which the war had brought them. The 
effect of their disfranchisement, however, threw an additional 
weight upon all parties. The " Forties ^' were thus annihi- 
lated, and of no political use to any party ; but the evil 
which they had done was to live after them. Here, then, was 
the soil encumbered by thousands upon thousands, aye,, 
by millions of unfortunate beings, who, now that matters 
had changed, were looked upon as a grievance and an 
obstruction to national prosperity. The land had beea 
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cut up into miserable fragments, incapable of supporting 
the hordes that swarmed upon them. Poverty is prover- 
bially prolific, and the great source and handmaid of 
population ; and as a proof of it we may say, that the in- 
crease of this class was in an astonishing ratio, as compared 
with the more comfortable and wealthy orders of society. 
In this situation of affairs the landlords, it is true, 
began to look about them, for they could not shut their 
eyes to the progress which matters were taking. With an 
infatuation, however, which is wholly unaccountable, wc 
find that among all the projects they adopted for the 
retrieval of their own condition, they never thought of the 
only one which could have afforded them relief. It is 
true they were dipped, and mortgaged, and encumbered 
beyond belief, and had their own embarrassments to 
contend with. But even so : as matters stood, there was 
nothing for them but to look their circumstances boldly 
in the face, and by reducing their rents, to secure a por- 
tion at least, rather than run the risk of eventually losing 
all, English and Scotch stewards began now to find 
favour in their sight, and principles of husbandry not 
analogous to the nature of our soil or the surface of the 
country — undulating as it is — ^were had recourse to. The 
chief principle among these, was that of the consolidation 
of farms ; and this very fortunately harmonised with the 
designs of the landlord class, which were by all means to 
disencumber, the lands of the wretches whom they them- 
selves, and their fathers, may be almost said to have 
created. 
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Such, then, was the state of the country, the state of 
the landlords, and the state of the tenantry, at the period 
to which our narrative has come. The principles of con- 
solidation and clearance were then on the start, and it 
remains for us to show the nature of their progress, and 
the enormous good they have gained for their supporters 
upon arrival at the goal of their wishes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SHERIFFS VISIT AND DEATH OF MR SQUANDER. 

I HAD now been several years in the family, without 
having had any particular position in it, assigned to me. 
The fact is, I had become useful to them in a thousand 
matters beyond the capacity of a mere menial, and in 
which he could not be trusted. I understood everything 
connected with their sports, and was a kind of living 
"Bell's Life'' to the old but crippled sportsman. The 
sons, too, now that the pride they had imported &om 
England had been pretty roughly rubbed off, began again 
to treat me upon terms of more confidence and equality. 
The truth, however, is, that I became attached to the 
family, and not the less so that I saw the house absolutely 
tottering to its fall. I pitied the poor old Squire, who, 
vfith all his faults, was not a man of bad heart. His 
failings were those of his class, his day, and his position. 
He had run such a career, that little time was left him to 
think of anything beyond the circle of his own habits and 
enjoyments. He was fond of local popularity, and was 
consequently often generous, if not profuse ; but as for 
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not plead want of education^ nor of a distinct knowledge 
between right and wrong. Their position in life was ^ 
high ; the society in which they moved, respectable ; ^ 
their connexions enlightened ; they afifected to possess a 
lofty sense of honour; they had books and libraries <^ ^s 
wherewith to instruct themselves, and all the means and JE^d 
appliances of moral and intellectual culture. At allt JB 
events, they were not tempted by poverty : they eat andKzad 
drank well, no matter who paid for it ; they were welMI -JJ 
clothed ; they rode and hunted, gave dinners and went toe — ^ 

parties — where, then, on their side, existed the tempta -- 

tions and causes for dishonesty and corruption, whiclKZi i 
debased and blackened the wretches of whom we 
just written ? No, no ; let us draw the true and 
distinction between them. Here was one class, who-, 
without any of those inducements that were capable oi 
swaying the starving and ignorant poor, were nevertheles^^^ 
not only corrupt themselves, but deliberately stooped 
corrupt those who dwelt upon their own property — am 
all to gratify a low and selfish ambition. They tamperec 
with whatever is holy and elevated in the human heart j^ 
they schooled these wretches into fraud, falsehood, perjury^e. 
and dishonesty ; taught them to trample upon truth — ^1 
laugh at moral obligation and the higher sanctions oi 
religion ; and whilst they did not hesitate to lay down the 
wicked precept, neither did they fail to set them the base 
example. 

Indeed, the lengths to which corruption, bribery, 
perjury, violence, fraud, drunkenness, gluttony, treachery, 
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" Open," said a voice. 

*' No, certainly not/^ replied the other, " until I know 



who 



you are 



}9 



"Curse your leathern lugs!" exclaimed the man 
outside. " Don^t you know me ? Open the door for the 
Sheriflf — let me in, till I get a glass of brandy-and- water ; 
I'm perished." 

"Is that Bob French?" 

"No, it isn't, but his ghost, I think. Fm not alive at 
afl, Dick— dead and gone, devil a thing else it is." 

The door was immediately opened, and in came the 
shivering SheriflF, for the night was awful. 

"Heavenly Father! Dick, what a tempest! It was 
only commencing when I left home ; but by my sowl I've 
caught it — wet to the skin. However, we must put wet 
against wet ; the only way, you know, to drive one nail 
out is to drive another in on the top of it. Here, help me 
off with this great-coat, and send some one out to put up 
Brian Boiru, and then for the brandy-and-water — or 
poteen, Fd prefer it, if youH^e got any." 

" Plenty of both," said Dick. " Come into the parlour, 
my father's not gone to bed yet. By the way, you'll find him 
in great fig, he's in a bit of glory to-night ; in with you!" 

The SherilBF went in — a little, round, plump, convivial- 
looking fellow, with a kind and good-humoured twinkle 
in his brown, mellow eyes. He was dressed in a green 
jockey-coat and top boots. 

^^ Ah, Squander, ray old boy, Fm lost — not worth the 
washing. How are you ? What ! is this poteen ? " 
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" Bob French ! Bob, is this you ? '' 

" Why thin, upon my sowl and honour, I won^t under- 
take to say — but it^s all that^s left o^ me, Dick. Faith, I 
hardly think it is, either, for I give you my word as a 
Sheriff that Pm not the same man I was when I left home 
to arrest you/' 

" Arrest the devil, you scoundrel — mix your punch/' 

'^ Ay, that's bringing a thirsty horse to the wather, and 
bidding him drink. Oh Lord, Dick, that's precious ! 
Holy farmer ! how it's renewing me inwardly." 

Harry, who was nearly, if not altogether, drunk — and, 
by the way, he seldom went sober to bed — turned to the 
Sheriff, and said, with a hiccup : " I say. Bob French, 
you talked of — of — arresting my worthy and venerable 
father?" 

"Go, sir," replied his father, who was far gone: 
" do you want to make an old man of me before my time? 
venerable be hanged ; I won't be venerable these twenty 
years." 

" Oh, fie for shame, Harry," exclaimed the Sheriff, after 
having taken a long pull out of the smoking tumbler ; 
" have you no more respect for your father than to call him 
venerable ? Upon my sowl and honour it's nothing more 
nor less than calling nicknames. Venerable ! the devil 
a bit venerable about him — rch, Dick ? " 

" No," said the old man ; " besides, Bob, I'm a gentle- 
man. Where's the scoundrel among them that has spent 
what I have spent? Will you answer me that? And 
where's the man among them could have afforded to spend 
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80 mnch — I didn't put my light under a bushel— the world 
saw what I did.^^ 

" No doubt of it, Dick, and felt it too." 

" Mix your punch, Bob." 

"Ah, maybe I won%" replied Bob, setting about to 
replenish his tumbler, and occasionally passing a wink to 
young Dick and myself, who were rather sober than 
otherwise. 

" Mr. French," said Harry {hie) — 

" My name is Bob, sir," said the Sheriff, looking at him 
^th affected indignation. " My name is Bob, sir, and I 
won't be insulted." 

" In applying the word venerable to my beloved father, 
I was ur — urged by truly pious mot — motives of fil — filial 
duty. But, sir, you — you — you talked of ar — arresting 
that ven — venerable old gentleman, and you have smug — 
smug — smuggled yourself in here like a felon, for — for 
that base and trea — treacherous purpose." 

" Ay, have I ; devil a doubt of it. You're speaking 
gospel now. I won't leave the house without him." 
(Another wink at me and Dick.) 

" In that case then, sir, I — I — I beg to tell you, that — 
that you're grossly deficient in — in — a feeling of mor — 
moral sense and religious im — impression, without 
which, let me tell — el you, a man has no — no claim to 
respectability." 

" Ah, what a respectable youth you must be. Master 
Harry," exclaimed the Sheriff'. " However, we happen 
to know you, my boy, and that's enough. Dick," he 
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proceeded, addressing himself to Mr. Squander, " I'm 
serious; upon my honour you must come with me to-night. 
I am/' said he, looking at young Dick and me, " tace's the 
word, though. I say, boys, you had better let the carriage 
be got ready ; and if you'll take my advice, you'll harness 
and put to the horses yourselves. Servants are not to be 
depended on. Leave the drive home to myself, and if 
I don't do it nate, Fm not here — eh, Dick." 

" I know it," replied the son, who was perfectly aware 
that he was not only one of the best whips, but best horse- 
men in the kingdom. 

" Bob," said the old man, " take your tumbler ; here's 
a toast ; a rent-roll. Bob, of twelve thousand a-year : — ^the 
Castle Squander property. Bob ! here's to it ! " 

"Where," said Bob, " where is it, Dick ? " 

'' On my books. Bob." 

" Ay," replied Bob, " and so it is, indeed, on your books J' 

" I did the thing like a gentleman, at all events. Bob ; 
didn't I ? Don't they admit that I did it in a manner 
that astonished some of them. I was admired and envied. 
Now don't say no. Bob — Bob, curse you, don't say no — 
for I know I was. However, Bob, there's a kick in me 
yet; we'll retrieve and retrench; I'll put Harry, here, 
into parliament, on the Tory interest. We must get 
together, Bob, and work together, and pull together — and 
yet I don't know. The Whigs give better things ; but sure, 
confound them, they have no claim on Dick Squander ; 
they didn't make me a Deputy-Lieutenant, as I expected. 
However, never mind ; wait till the next election comes 
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about ; PU start Harry here ; he has the gift of the gab 
when he pleases^ only that he sometimes talks morality 
and stuff. I say Til start him^ and some of their Whig 
noses will go out of joint ! " 

"Right/^ replied the Sheriff, '^Hariy's your man; 
Harry's the stuff for an Irish member ; Harry^s the boy 
that will neglect his country, and take care of himself — 
I mane who will neglect himself and take care of his 
country, as they all do. Lord, what a mistake I made ! 
{vriiA another wink at its,) 

" Bob,'' said the old man, " we must crack a bottle of 
claret together, for the sake of old times. Bob. Ah, the 
day was — ^well, get supper — ring up the servants — ^let us 
have whatever delicacies are going." 

" No, Dick," replied the Sheriff, *' neither claret nor 
supper for me ; " and as he spoke, he looked at the old 
man, whose hair had now become white as snow, and, with 
a sigh, exclaimed — ^partly in soliloquy and partly aloud — 

"Ah, well! there never was the like of him among 
them — never! If a man won from him, there was no 
shirking — no dirty, blackguard low manoeuvring — all was 
prompt and honourable, and down on the nail." 

There was something melancholy and touching in this 
order for claret and supper ; the poor man's eyes became 
lighted up with a faint flash of the former times, but after 
a Uttle, he gazed about him and seemed to feel some- 
what puzzled as to what he had said. 

'^ Well, Bob," said he, " I was a fine fellow, and did it 
well once." 

VOL.1. Q 
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" You were/^ replied Bob^ who, however kind his hearty 
could not keep back his joke, whatever might be the con- 
sequence — " You were, Dick ; you cut it fat, no doubt of 
it. Dick,^' said he, addressing the son, " why the deuce 
donH you get the carriage ? If he takes much more, he 
won^t be able to come, and alFs lost/' 

But are you serious ?'^ asked the other. 
Well now, upon my conscience, Dick, nothing but a 
very serious affair would have brought me out such a night 
as this.'' 

" Of course, it isn't an arrest then ?" 

" Curse your ^ of courses.' What am I to do to- 
morrow, if I find him here ? The writ came this evening : 
I must search the house top and bottom — I must search 
every hole and corner about the premises — every suspected 
house — and how the devil can I do that, and make a 
laygal return of non est inventus, unless I have him snug 
and comfortable in my own back drawing-room ? " 

Harry, who had been looking with a stupid and besotted 
face into the table, his eyes dull and half-closed, and still 
continuing the liiccup, now got up, and after a lurch 
against one of the chairs, spoke. 

" I'll— I'll tell you what— I'll not swear— I— I— de- 
detest swearing. No man with mor-al-al-al feeling would 
swear; but I — I — say, that my beloved fa-father shall 
not-ot leave this house to-to-night." 

"Go to bed, Harry," said Dick; ''you don't know 
what you're saying." 

" No," replied Harry, '' I— I won't go to bed. Father 
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I say, you're the — the life in the leases of— of Ballymac- 
&rdeen, Comamackla^ and three — ee or four other town- 
lands ; and — and if the leases fell — ell, we'd pocket some 
hun — hundreds — a thousand ; but I say my beloved fa — 
&tfaer, live long — ^long life to — to you, that's what — ^what 
I — I say. Good night — ^long — ^long life to you, my— my 
beloved father ! " and with these words, he staggered off 
to bed. 

Dick and I then left the Sheriff and him together, and 
in a few minutes, put the horses to the only carriage they 
now had; after which, we returned and said all was ready. 

" Dick,'' said the Sheriff, " will you rouse yourself, and 
come along with me ? " 

"What?'^ said the old man, staring heavily at him — 
''what do you want? Is it to take me from my own 
bouse at this hour of the night ? What is it. Bob ? What 
is it all about ? Am I arrested ? No matter, I won't go ; 
it's all nearly over with me. Well, my course was a 
brilliant one — eh. Bob ? I did it well — ^heigho ! " but 
whilst he looked upon the Sheriff, the tears came down 
bis eyes. '^ Bob," he said, " be a friend — ^have com- 
passion on me — don't arrest me to-night ; I'll be able to 
go with you to-morrow : I am not now ; I am quite 
helpless." 

" Father," said Dick, " it's a friendly visit ; Bob only 
wants to hide you in his own house, while he comes down 
here to-morrow in order to search for you. Don't you 
understand it, sir ? It's an act of sincere friendship, and 
great kindness on his part." 

Q 2 
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"Ay, and you may add," said Bob, " of great risk, too, 
I would be in a pretty pickle, if it were found out." 

"And of great risk, sir," added Dick; "it would ruin 
him, if it were discovered." 

^ " Faith, there youVe hit it, Dick," replied Bob ; " where 
the devil would I get eight hundred, and then the cursed 
expenses ? " 

The old man stared about him — ^first at one, then at 
another, until he had examined us all. 

"Well," said he, "I know you all; however, Fve had 
my troubles, but I kept the best side out. I wish my son 
James was here ; poor fellow, we treated him badly among 
us. I wish he was here. I would be glad to see Tom and 
Emily. Something is wrong — something is wrong: my 
breath — ^my breath is getting thick." 

The Sheriff went over and looked at him closely ; then 
approaching me, said— 

" Randy, be off at once for SpiUar the Doctor ; mount a 
horse, and fly; he has a dinner-party, and you will find 
him at once. Egad ! there's something wrong here sure 
enough. Dick," said he, addressing him, " I won't ask 
you to come out to-night. I'll take to my bed, and get 
sick for a day or two, eh?— or for a week, until you^re 
able to slip over to my own place ; then I can come and 
conscientiously return a non estJ^ 

"Fll go myself for Spillar," said Dick. "He's such a 
confounded crankety devil, and so hard to manage, that 
he might refuse to come for Randy." 

He accordingly disappeared, and Bob desired me to call 
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down his wife and daughter^ having forgotten Master 
Tom. I immediately sent a message by one of the maids 
to Mrs. Squander and Emilj^ but on my way np to Tom's 
apartments I met them both coming down^ for they had 
not yet gone to bed. 

" Oh, what is wrong, Randal, with papa ? ^' asked Emily, 
bursting into tears. 

" Nothing serious, I trust. Miss Squander/^ I replied ; 
''he has got a little weak or so, but I hope it won^t 
signify.'' 

. *' I suppose," said Mrs. Squander, " it is only an over- 
dose of liquor; he has taken too much of that vulgar 
punch." 

Emily did not wait to listen to her, and was already 
with her father in the parlour. I found Tom finishing his 
last inpe, and on telling him that his brother wished to 
see him, he looked at me with something like a foreboding 
in his face. 

" My brother's ill. Randy," said he, " poor Richard's ill 
— ^but no wonder : his heart has been broken this many a 
year, well as he strove to bear it up." 

On reaching the parlour, we found that he had rallied 
a little, and was able to speak more distinctly. Emily's 
arms were easily around his neck, in such a way as not to 
impede his breathing, which however was also improved, 
but she was weeping bitterly. Mrs. Squander stood 
beside him, with one of his hands in her's, catechising him 
as to what and how much he had drank in the course of 
the evening, but he only looked at her, and made no reply. 
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" Brother — dear Richard/' said Tom, " are you unwell ? 
Can you say what is wrong with you? How do you. feel, 
dear Richard ? " 

^' I am something better, Tom — ^but/' he put hia hand 
to his chest, and then to his neck, adding, " it is here — 
and here — ^but donH ask me to speak for a little.'' 

As Mrs. Squander uttered a diatribe against the punch, 
she turned a very supercilious glance upon the poor good- 
natured Sheriff, who chanced to have his tumbler in his 
hand at the moment, thinking it no harm, we presume, to 
be doing a little so long as it did not affect the sick man. 
He accordingly finished it off, and turning to her, said — 

" Mrs. Squander, a word with Ma'am, if you plase." 

Taking it for granted that what he wished to speak to 
her upon was something in connexion with her husband's 
health or circumstances, she followed him over to the 
comer of the room, where he addressed her thus : 

^' Now, ma'am, in the first place we must spake aisy, 
lest we disturb poor Mr. Squander. What I wanted to 
say to you is this : I pledge my honour you never made 
a greater mistake in your life, than you did this moment. 
Now spake aisy, for heaven's sake." 

"How is that?" she asked, in a whisper that was 
barely audible to himself. 

"With respect to punch, ma'am. I give you my 
honour and reputaytion, there's no such drink for health 
and long life. To an old man like him, claret's poison. 
When the blood gets cold, ma'am, it's putting ice to 
snow." 
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" Well, I assure you, Mr. French, that my noble father 
never drank anything else than claret.'^ 

'^ And so sign was on it, ma^am,^^ replied Bob, still in a 
a most confidential whisper ; '^ only for it he would have 
been a hving man to-day .^^ 

*' But gentlemen, Mr. French — why should gentlemen 
drink punch ? I grant you that the persons called 
Squireens, and your half-gentry, and your petty official 
peqple — ("Ahem!^^ from the SheriflP) — ^may drink it, 
because it is consonant and in character with their vulgar 
habits. I do not think my father — and you knew his 
rank, Mr. French—'^ 

" Yes, ma^am,^^ replied the Sheriff, drily, " I knew his 
rank. It was an honour to him, ma^am.^^ 

" WelV she proceeded, maintaining the whisper, " I 
don't think ever he tasted punch ; not certainly since his 
elevation to the aristocracy.^^ 

"Then, begging your pardon, ma^am, upon my honour 
and sowl he did. Didn^t I see him at Dick Martinis as 
drunk as blazes on it ; and he swore by the ' Union- Jack ' 
that one glass of it was worth a gallon of claret any day. 
Ah, he was a fine man, ma^am, your father — ^when drunk 
on whiskey-punch, after supper, he was the best company 
I ever sat with.^^ 

" I assure you, Mr. French, he was consulted by Lord 
Castlereagh, afterwards the great Marquis of Londonderry, 
almost upon every public subject.'^ 

Oh, and it was he that loved whiskey-punch ! '^ 
Doyou mean Lord Londonderry? " she asked, with astare. 
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Nobody else, ma'am ; but Fll give still greater 
authority. George the Fourth, ma'am, when he came to 
Ireland, got drunk on it in the Phaynix with the Lord- 
Lieutenant, on the very first night of his arrival/' 

'' I don't insist, Mr. French—" 

"I beg pardon — a little too high, ma'am — we might 
disturb him." 

" I don't insist that punch is absolutely vulgar drink — 
indeed, I believe I have been in error upon the subject — 
and now I think, I do recollect that my father occasionally 
took it." 

" I know he did, ma'am, for I myself have seen him 
blind a dozen times on it. Your father, however^ was a 
great man, Mrs. Squander, and had great notions. Now, 
I will tell you one of them in connexion with this 
very subject — it was after you got married and left 
him." 

" You are very kind, Mr. French. What was that ? '^ 

""Why, ma'am, after he was elevated to the ranks of 
the peerage, he felt naturally anxious for an attack of 
some aristocratic complaint, and he went to his Doctor, 
Martin Bradley, to know how he could bring it 
about." 

" ^ What complaint, my lord, would you wish to have in 
particular?' asked Martin; 'for, with the help o' God^ if 
you put yourself obediently into my hands, it'll go hard 
or I will accommodate you,' said he, for he was very mucli 
attached to your father." 

" He was, indeed^ Mr. French." 
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'^ ^ I would choose the gout, if you plaise, Mai'tin/ said 
he, ' because if s a gentlemanly and aristocratic malady/ 

'^ ' You shall have it with pleasure, my lord/ replied 
Martin ; ' here's the receipt for it — drink plenty of claret, 
and it will clinch your nobility/ 

"Your father then took to the claret, and had just 
begun to imagine that he had got a few twinges, when the 
devil — Lord pardon me — threw him across Dick Martin, 
who inoculated him with a love of whiskey-punch ; but it 
was unfortunate, ma'am, for the devil resave the touch of 
gout ever he was able to boast of during the short and 
virtuous life he led afterwards. So that, after all his 
ambition, he was forced to die quite a common-place 
death, contrarj*^ to the wishes of many of his friends, and, 
indeed, I may say of the nation at large.'' 

" Well, but won't you admit, now, Mr. French, that 
punch is vulgar drink ? " 

" Not except to such as have an ambition for death by 
gout, ma'am, which, thank God, I have not. And now," 
he added, *^ I think we may join them." 

The old man appeared more at ease, but disposed to 
quiet, and, as it would seem, to sleep. Mrs. Squander, 
however, was about to speak to him, and most probably to 
renew her pompous and heartless enquiries, when the 
Sheiiff again interfered, and with some trouble succeeded 
in keeping her silent. 

He then brought me to one side of the room, where he 
told me of their dialogue, adding — 

" I think if I had not taken her away from the poor 
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man^ she would have tortured him to desth ; but in the 
mane time^ let her take what she got about that vaynal 
old scoundrel^ her father, who sould his country, and yet 
died in his bed, and be hanged to him. Sure, she's 
thrusting him down every one^s throat ; and not only tha^ 
but poor Dick might have been on his legs this night, 
in more senses than one, only for her empty pride and 
cursed extravagance/' 

In a short time the Doctor arrived, and having 
approached him, gazed earnestly on his face and felt his 
pulse ; after which, he looked significantly at Mra. 
Squander, who stood with her head erect, and her arms 
crossed before her, in an attitude of her wonted aristocratic 
dignity. 

^^ Doctor," said she, " I think I am right — it is nothing 
but excess; that vul — ahem — ^that punch has destroyed 
liim. All he wants is sleep, I presume — a good long 
sleep.'' 

" That he will soon get, ma'am," replied the Doctor, in 
a low, serious voice, which Mr. Squander, even if awake^ 
could not hear. His face had now become cadaverously 
pale, and his chin lay resting on his breast, but his 
daughter's arms were still tenderly and guardedly about 
him. 

"Miss Squander," said the Doctor, "pray raise his 
head gently, so that his breathing may be more firee; 
and Mrs. Squander, wiU you have the kindness to order 
hot water and mustard for his feet. Dick," said he, aside 
to the son, "there is no use in disguising matters. This 
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pulse ^^ — patting bis fingers on it again — "alarms me very 
much. His temperament was nervous, and I cannot 
▼enture to bleed bim/^ 

Poor Dick^ on bearing tbis, was deeply affected; be 
approacbed me^ and wringing my band^ said^ whilst be 
burst into tears^ — 

" What will we do. Randy ? Was there ever a kinder 
&tber? His only fault was too much indulgence; and 
now what will the family be without him ? His cheerful 
Yoice that nothing could affect — his ready jest — P He 
could proceed no farther, but, turning over to the window, 
be wept bitterly. 

At length the old man, to our astonishment, raised his 

■ 

bead, and looked about him inquiringly but wildly ; and, 
at the same moment, the table near which he sat received 
a knock so loud and with such force, that the decanters 
and glasses leaped up off it, whilst every window in the 
room shook with violence, 

"Where are my sons?^' he exclaimed. 

" Here, father,'^ said Dick, approaching him, and 
seizing bis band, " here ; Harry is not able to be 
present/' 

" Listen to me,'' be proceeded ; " this is a solemn hour ; 
avoid my life — amend your own. Emily ! " 

"Beloved papa!" She kissed him as she spoke, and 
abed a torrent of tears upon his face. 

" Be near me, Emily," said he ; " I am going — I loved 
you beyond all, Emily, and in all my struggles and 
temptations kept you independent." 
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' He had scarcely spoken^ wheu the knock — ^the jingle of 
tumblers and glasses^ and the awful shaking of the 
windows were all repeated; and I need not say that the 
effect upon those present was such as no description could 
portray. That the noises could not be accounted for on 
natural principles was evident to^ and felt by us all^ and 
indeed the prevailing impression was^ that a supernatural 
intimation was given^ and that by a supernatural being 
then present in the very room with us. Whilst revolving, 
upon this matter^ the old man's eyes seemed to fix, as if 
upon some object at the opposite end of the room, and 
that with such a look as was su£Scient of itself to firighten 
us. Without removing his eyes^ which seemed to be 
riveted on the object he contemplated, he raised his aim 
slowly, and placed it about Emily's neck, then took his 
brother Tom's hand, and, putting her's into it, said in » 
low, but tolerably distinct voice — "be her guardian/' 

A third time, and with an unearthly and teniUe 
violence, the appalling sounds were repeated. The 
tumblers and glasses jingled for some moments as if they 
had been vibrating in the air; and when the windows 
rattled, a noise was heard as if a large bird, with huge 
pinicus, had fiercely dashed against them on the 
out^de. 

•' Who has called me ? " he exdaimed : ••' I so/' 

Having uttered these words, his &ce became first crim- 

sen, :hou the hue deepened until it turned into purple, and 

immedi:!i:elT aloiosl into Uack : his head fell down on Iiis 

hDC&st. he gave lUie koig, deep-drawn gasp^ his under jmm 
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relaxed and dropped from its natural position, giving to 
the open month a wild and fearful character, whilst the 
eyes still remained fixed and staring as before, only that 
the inanimate glare of death now added to the horror of 
their expression. 

We all knew that he was dead — nay, what is more, we 
had already felt that the frightful sounds, which I have 
jiiflt described, were ominous of his immediate dissolution. 
The Doctor, seeing that all was over, went to Emily, who 
still had her arms about him, and said — 

"My dear Miss Squander, suffer me to remove you. 
Youp father is no more.^^ 

'' Oh ! I feel it,'' she replied ; " but I will not yet be 
removed from him. My dear papa, alas ! alas ! will you 
never more speak to, or smile upon, your Emily ? I knew 
your struggles, but your affectionate and generous heart 
would not accept of my assistance. So far as I was con- 
cerned, your love for me overcame all your sorrows and 
your struggles; and now to whom can I turn for the 
affectionate smile and the loving word ? To me you were 
not only the most tender of fathers, but the best of 
friends. Oh ! I would have given all to set your heart at 
ease. I would have given my very life to see you once 
more as I have seen you ; but your love for your own 
Emily made you deaf to my entreaties. I feel now how 
much alone I am in this world; for my best friend is 
gone. Why should not my grief be bitter? If he had 
loved me less, he might now have been a living man.'' 
Emily, my love," said her uncle, wiping his eyes and 
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checking his grief^ so that he might spenk distinctly. 
**My child — my beloved niece — my dear brother's 
daughter^ and now my own — you are not alone. I shall 
be not only a guardian to you as he wished^ but a friend 
and a father. But I cannot blame your grief, for I know 
how he loved you. Come with me ; it is not fit you shotQd 
be here now. Come, my love, you must have courage.'' 

He went over to extricate her arms from about her 
father's neck ; for the Doctor had &llen respectfully l)ack 
to allow free course to her sorrow, but she only pressed 
them around it the more closely, and, after a few quick 
and rapid sobs, her cheek fell against that of her parent^ 
and her grief was silent. She had become insensible. 
Her brother, seeing the condition into which she had 
fallen, seized her in his arm«, whilst his own grief ipM 
flowing bitterly, and exclaiming, " No, my dear sister^ 
you are not friendless, nor shall you ever be so, while I 
have life ! ^' and, having uttered these words, he kissed 
her tenderly, and, going up stairs, laid her on a sofa in the 
drawing-room. 

'' Madam,^' said the Doctor, addressing Mrs. Squander, 
^^ we must ask you also to absent yourself. Your husband 
must be removed to his own bed, and the usual attentions 
to the dead must of course be paid him. We shall 
summon the servants and have that done. I sympathise 
deeply with your sorrow, madam ; for I cannot, of course, 
be ignorant of what your feelings must be on such aa 
occasion. Allow me to request that you will withdraw." 

^^I thank you. Doctor" — she replied — *' I thank you; 
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and slie dropped him rather a formal courtesy ; ^^ I feel 
how very kind it is of you. This scene has come very 
imexpectedly upon me — very much so indeed. You see I 
am quite in dishabille ; but I did not imagine there was 
any person here but the family. Poor Richard ! he was a 
generous and kind-hearted man, Doctor, as you know. 
Indeed, he had but one failing, but that I overlook now — 
a want of appreciation ; yet I brought him high con- 
nexion, and it is now a gratification to me that I raised 
him to his proper station in the county, and taught him 
how to maintain it.^' 

*' You are right, ma^am," observed Bob ; " I'm afeared 
he forgot whose daughter you were too often." 

'^ Thank you, Mr. French; I feel your good-nature in 
that — ^yet no one is without their faults. I feel weak and 
feeble, for this is a great blow to me. It is true I have 
not tears to shed like other classes in the county, but I 
do not feel the less. Even in sorrow there is something 
due to station and connexion. May I ask you. Doctor, 
to give me your arm up to the drawing-room ? I feel 
how much I want repose." 

" There you go," said Bob, after she had left the room, 
'' and the deviPs own blind nut you are. Devil a tear 
she^ll shed for the poor fellow, and yet she was not only 
the chief cause of his ruin, but, by all accounts, led him a 
hard life since his downfall. There you are too, Dick," 
said he, ^' there you are, my fine old feUow, arrested by 
the Head Sheriff, and all I hope is, that he has sent you 
to good quarters, at all events." 
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Poor Tom had gone up to assist in tending to Emily^ 
80 that tlicre were no persons in the room with the 
departed Squire but the Sheriff and myself. In the eonrse 
of a short time^ he was removed by the servants to his own 
bcd^ where^ after having undergone the usual ablutions, 
lie was laid out in that long sleep which was never to be 
broken. He passed to his account suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, and perhaps it was well for himself that he was 
taken away from the evils that were soon to fall upon his 
family. 

Ilis funeral was a large one, and indeed that is not a 
matter of surprise ; for in good truth, whatever may have 
been liis errors — and they were neither few nor unim- 
portant — yet the balance of public feeling was decidedly 
in his favour. Amidst all his embarrassments, he was 
never deficient in a blunt, instinctive pride, that prevented 
him from disclosing them, nor attempting to borrow from 
those who had been hand and glove with him in the days 
of his prosperity. Their heartless conduct, however, gave 
sufficient indication of the result, had he ventured to 
make an experiment upon their friendship. From the 
moment it was understood that a " screw was loose with 
Squander,'^ as they termed it, and that they found his 
exuberant hospitality given up, he began to experience 
the stuff of which the world is made. Those who were 
yet on their legs, and able to give dinners and parties, 
and who had pai'taken constantly of his hospitality, cut 
him in all directions. But what was still worse, and more 
galling to a man of spirit, was the fact that the beggarly 
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tribeof toad -eaters and parasites^ who swillcdandfilled them- 
selves at his table^ and flattered him usqtie ad natiseam to his 
fiice — despicable^ selfish^ and slavish scoundrels, from whom 
he never expected a return^ and who never should have been 
seen at his table; squireens, gangers^ sporting characters^ 
and gentlemen blacklegs — all this crew not only were the 
first to avoid him, but the first to heap ridicule and 
obloquy upon his character, and to tax him with extrava- 
gance. In spite of all this, however, the general force of 
public opinion supported him; but yet in such a way 
that it contrived not altogether to overlook his failings. 

A report had got abroad, somehow, that his death, 
according to certain family arrangements, would to a con- 
siderable extent disencumber his property; and it was 
thought that his wife and sons would resume their old 
habits of hospitality on a great scale, and that open house 
would be the order of the day once more. In accordance 
with this expectation, the unprincipled crew we have 
mentioned all fiocked to his funeral ; and, with an effron- 
tery which must have proceeded from an utter ignorance 
of the very meaning of shame, they offered their con- 
dolences upon the death of such a worthy man — so kind, 
so hospitable, such a serious loss to the country, &c., &c., 
and of course they sympathised most deeply and sincerely 
with the family. This infamous sycophancy was received 
with stern and dignified silence, with the exception of a 
few words from Dick : 

" Gentlemen,^' said he, to about a couple of dozen of 
them, whom he found together in, the dining-room, for, in 
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general^ these knaves are gregarious — ^' Gentlemen^ I 
thank you for your sympathy. My poor fetther did many 
things that betokened no great clearness ^ judgment. 
For instance^ he was in the habit of asking to his table a 
set of hungry harpies^ without character^ principle, or 
station in society — scoundrels who were base enough to 
£Eiwn upon and flatter him in his prosperily, and the 
moment the day of his adversity came^ were the first to 
join the world against him^ and assail his reputation with 
ingratitude and calumny. Experience teaches us wisdom^ 
gentlemen — often at too high a price — ^and the con- 
sequence is^ that neither my brother nor myself will ever, 
in that respect^ tread in his footsteps. A knave or a 
sycophant^ knowing him to be such, will never sit at our 
table.'^ 

He then passed into another room, followed by Bob 
French, who said — 

"Well, upon my honour and conscience, Dick, yon 
lengthened their faces to some purpose ; but miracles will 
never cease. Upon my reputation, I never thought the 
same set would feel such grief at your father's funeral ! ** 
Alas ! how cold and formal is the house of death in 
high life, where the heart is chilled by the conventional 
pride and trammels of what is termed, fashionable usage \ 
Silence, ceremony, formality, solemn pomp, and that arti- 
ficial restraint which renders the holiest impulses of nature 
and the teudercst exhibition of feeling, a mark of vulgarity 
— are all that can be witnessed at such a scene. Give 
me, however, the farm-Jiouse — the cottage — the cabin — 
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the hut — ^where affection is not repressed by the icy forms 
of etiquette^ but where the full and an^ished heart is 
permitted to sanctify the event by the sacred sorrow of 
unrestrained affection ; where the still and solemn face of 
the' dead^ soon to be removed for ever from the eyes that 
loved it^ can be approached and looked upon^ and those 
cold Kps kissed^ which were never before insensible to the 
embraces of the beloved individuals in whom the heart of 
the deceased had been centred. Oh, fashion, fashion ! 
how thou dost harden the heart, and by thy blighting 
influences deprive it of all that purifies, humanises, and 
ennobles the soul ! 

The death of Mr. Squander brought two individuals to 
the castle who had not been there for years. Henry 
Squander, his brother, who lived in the north of Ireland, 
arrived in time for the funeral, and his son James two 
days before. Each was deeply affected by the sad event, 
but James especially, who felt something like remorse for 
having absented himself so long from the family. He had 
become distinguished at college— in fact, carried everything 
before him — and was now reading for a Fellowship. The 
brother was a calm, mild-looking, sensible man, agreeable 
in his manners, but evidently self-collected, reflective and 
acute. James, Uncle Tom, and Emily took no part what- 
ever in the funeral hospitalities of the house. They kept 
together, and were to be found from time to time, in spite 
of form and fashion, weeping bitterly in the chamber of the 
dead. Mrs. Squander put herself forth with a solemn, but 

prominent dignity, which one would almost think had 
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half reconciled her to the event. " She stood in need of 
sjmpathy^^^ she said : " she wanted consolation — she was 
feeble — exhausted — and although not possessed of the 
Tulgar grief which characterised certain classes^ yet she 
was deeply sensible of the loss of her poor dear Richard, to 
whom (it was now to her a melancholy gratification) she 
had given connexion and a more influential station in the 
country. But that was her duty^ and she thanked God 
she had performed it ; for such had been the instructions 
of her noble father/^ 

He was buried in the family vault of Castle Squander 
Churchy and the funeral service was read by Mr. Brooks, 
poor Dr. M^Claret — ^too deeply affected by the death of his 
old friend — having found himself unequal to the task of 
discharging that melancholy duty. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



A DISCUSSION ON THE LAND QUESTION— " GREASY POCKETS" 

BECOMES AGENT. 

On the morning after the funeral^ the family assembled 
to breakfast^ with the exception of Mrs. Squander^ who 
liad been^ as she said^ '^ too much overcome by her feelings 
to leave bed" — in which, however, she had that matutinal 
meal brought up to her. Bob French had been asked, 
and was consequently present, as was Mr. Brooks; but 
poor Emily, after having joined us, was obliged to with- 
draw and return to her own apartment. Grief — sincere, 
natural and heartfelt — had broken her down so completely 
that she was unable to do the honours of the table. On 
looking around the room, and seeing her father's chair 
vacant, she was so much overcome that she fainted. 
Care and attention, however, restored her, and she was 
assisted up stairs by her brother James and her maid, both 
of whom remained with her. 

"Ah," said Bob, in whose eye a tear was standing as 
he spoke ; " there is a girl, and I'd be glad to see the sum 
that she ought to be valued at. Good God ! how indi- 
viduals in the same family do differ ! If I was a score 
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years younger now — ^for I am not an ill-looking vagabone 
— with the Bank of Ireland in one pocket, and the Bank 
of England in the other, I have a notion where Td look 
for a wife : and yet they^d come far short of her value, 
because you see, gentlemen, goodness and virtue like heirs 
are things that can^t be estimated by bank-notes. How- 
ever, come — as Pm an ould bachelor, and have often 
been, so to say, my own faymale attendant — ^by gad, Fll 
do the honours, however unworthily, for poor Emily. 
Mr. Richard Squander, tay or coflFee ? '^ 

'^ Tea, if you please, Mr. French/^ 

Poor BoVs good spirits and natural humour — ^not, how- 
ever, indecorously put forward on this occasion — ^relieved 
the whole company very much. But if there was one in- 
dividual above another who seemed to experience a jBriendly 
feeling for him, it was Mr. Brooks, the curate. 0?mig to 
Bob, the breakfest passed oflf much more cheerfully than 
might have been expected. When it was over, he and 
Mr. Brooks took their way together, and, with the exception 
of myself, there was nobody left behind but the immediate 
members of the family. Thinking it but natural that 
they might wish to talk over matters connected with their 
future interests and prospects, I also arose to leave the 
room, when Harry, to my surprise, expressed a wish that 
I should remain. 

^^ Whatever may be the subject of our conversation, 
BAndy,^^ said he, ^' I don't think it is necessary that you 
should leave us. You have been too long in the family, 
and are too well acquainted with our state and condition. 
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to be excladed as a stranger. Sit down, and when you 
think it necessary, we shall be glad to have the benefit of 
jDor advice and opinion/^ 

I felt a good deal surprised at this ; because I knew of 
old that he, above all others in the family, had been 
reluctant to admit me into any description of confidence 
that could reasonably be withheld. I accordingly sat 
down with a good deal of curiosity to ascertain what he 
oonld mean by this unusual cordiality. I saw by his 
brother that he felt as much puzzled by his language as I 
did. Dick sat silent, however, for some time, and then 
addressed his uncle as follows : — 

" That a misunderstanding, my dear uncle, existed too 
long between our poor father and you is a fact that we 
know too well. The grave, however, closes, or ought to 
dose, all enmities ; and I trust that you and we shall live 
upon such terms in future as if no such misunderstanding 
had ever existed.^' 

"i am aware of nothing to prevent it, my dear Dick. 
As for myself, I never for a moment entertained a single 
feeling of enmity against my brother." 

"Neither did he against you," replied Tom. "I have 
often caught him looking at the picture that was 
taken of you when he and you were boys. He always 
kept it in his secret desk, and it is there yet I am 
certain." 

" Uncle, Tom is perfectly right," said Harry ; " I know 
what he says to be fact." 

" My dear Harry," said his uncle, smiling, " you can't 
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imagine that I require corroboration for anything Tom 
says/^ 

^i No, nncle/* replied Harry ; " I was only anxious to 
state also what I had known, without a wish to imply any 
doubt of what my uncle said, who, I believe, never told a 
lie in his life/^ 

" Well, well,^* replied the uncle; " the question now is one 
of very great interest. This property is almost hopeless ; 
how do you intend to manage it ? I will not now look 
back upon your father^s indolent neglect of his own affairs, 
and his unaccountable disregard of his duties as a land- 
lord. The question is now, are the consequences of his 
conduct without remedy 1" 

" Certainly, sir,^^ replied Dick ; " that is the question/' 

''There must be a struggle of some kind made,'* 
observed Harry ; " a dash — a speculation in something — 
whether in politics, or God knows what." 

'' Pray, Harry," said his uncle, smiling, *' of whom is 
the company of 'God knows what' composed ?" 

" Faith, uncle," replied Harry, " unless of a certain set 
of worthy individuals, named ' God knows who,' I cannot 
say. One thing, however, we know — that Irish property 
is in a frightful condition, — ^in other words, the landlords 
are in a state of general bankruptcy, whilst the prospect 
before them is awful." 

" I am too well aware of that, Harry," said his unde; 
" and I know too well, besides, on whom the blame lies," 

" Here now," proceeded Harry, " are the forty-shilling 
freeholders done away with, but still they lie like an 
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incubua upon the soil; and^ as matters standi the first 
object of the landlords of Ireland must be to remove 
them." 

'' But where will you put them, Harry ? '^ 

" Off the property in the first place : let them provide 
for themselves afterwards. Then there are the small 
fiBurmers, as great an incumbrance; they, also, must be 
removed/' 

"That promises something like wholesale dealing, 
Harry " said his uncle. "What is to become of the 
people ? '^ 

" That^s not our affair, my dear uncle. In this world 
persons must look to themselves. There now, thank God, 
are five townlands out of lease by the death of my 
fether.^' 

"Do you thank God for that, sir?*' said his uncle, 
sternly. 

" I will not sit in the room with you, Harry,'' said his 
brother, getting up. 

" You mistake me — both," he replied ; " do not be 
angry with me, dear uncle. God knows, when I said 
^ thank God,' it was not of my beloved father's death I 
was thinking, but of the consequences that necessarily 
followed it. I would give ten times the town-lands I 
speak of to have him back again. Pardon me, Dick; how 
could either of you misunderstand me?" 

Here he took out his pocket-handkerchief and applied 
it to his eyes for some time ; after which, he blew his nose 
very pathetically, and then resumed the conversation. 
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*' No/^ he proceeded, ^^ you both mistake me ; but the 
truth is, I am anxious to put my shoulder to the wheel, if 
Dick will only be guided by me, in order that we may 
keep matters afloat until something may turn up/* 

" Why, what the deuce do you expect to turn up ? '^ 
asked his brother. ^' The time of niiracles is past/' 

" It would be no great miracle if you, for instance, got 
a wife with fifty or sixty thousand pounds; and who 
knows, besides, what I may do ? '^ 

'^ You should have taken a profession, Harry,'' said his 
uncle, ^^but it is too late to think of that now; the 
opportunity has gone by. I have not much time to spare, 
because you know I must be ready for the day-coach 
which will soon pass ; but before I go, Dick, I should 
wish to hear how you intend to act in the management of 
the small property which is now in your own hands." 

" If Dick is guided by me,'' replied Harry, *^he wiU 
clear his property, and consolidate the farms. As to the ^ 
town-lands I spoke of, I think the best plan is to open 
the market and excite competition." 

" What do you mean by that ? " asked his uncle. 

" Why, to give the land to the highest bidder, of course. 
The rents were low, but the lands have been much 
improved, and I have no doubt that we will turn them to 
good account." 

*^ Yes ; but don't you admit that the present tenants 
have the first claim ? " 

" If they bid as high as others, certainly; but the lands 
are now worth double what they have held them for. 
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They are very mucli improved ; and of course we must let 
them at their full value/^ 

^ But allow me to ask you, Harry, by whose industry 
and capital have they been improved ? '' 

" You may ask that question^ my dear uncle, but / will 
not. It is enough that the lands in question arc my 
brother's property, and that we know their value. They 
held them at one-pound five an acre, and now they arc 
well worth two-pounds ten/^ 

"But did your father ever expend any money on their 
improvement ? '' 

*' Why, uncle, what do you mean ? Do you think he 
would be mad, to expend capital upon property held by 
bis tenant ? ^^ 

" Then it was the capital of the tenant that made the 
improvements, and raised the value of the lands from one- 
pound five to two-pounds ten ? '^ 

" Of course it was ; but that is none of our affair, when 
the lease is out. He has no longer any claim upon it, 
unless such as we may allow him.^^ 

'' Well, then, I shall put a question to you. Suppose 
this tenant — I take an individual, for the sake of illustra- 
tion — had remained on your property during the term of 
his lease, and had paid your rent punctually, yet so 
managed the farm that at the expiration of the lease it 
was worth nothing more than when he first entered upon 
it, would you think yourself, in conscience and honesty, 
justified in doubling the rent, when the land was known 
to be worth only one-half of that double ? ^' 
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" No, uncle, certainly not/* 

"Well, then, seeing that the land has, by the skilly 
industry, and capital of the tenant, been doubled in value, 
and seeing that not one shilling of capital from the land- 
lord went to aid him in it, or to contribute to these 
improvements — seeing, in fact, that it was the tenant who 
eflFected all that was done — ^let me ask you, does it not 
look very like charging him for his own improvements 
— charging him for his own capital, his own skill, and his 
own industry ? " 

" Well ; if he is not satisfied, let him leave it, uncle ; 
we will get tenants enough to replace him." 

"But consider, Harry — ^for your argument involves a 
principle of oppression and legal robbery — suppose this 
man has built houses, made walls, drained, ditched, sub- 
soiled, and fertilised, all with his own money; and suppose 
when his lease is out, that you give his farm to another 
man at your own rent — do you not turn him away with 
his capital, time, skill, and industry in your pocket ? And 
if a stranger who never expended a shilling in raising that 
property from one-pound five to two-pounds ten, pays you 
the latter rent, to whom do you owe it ? " 

" The fact is, uncle, property is no subject for logic. 
We must act, and not reason." 

" Harry, you have just uttered the practical motto of 
Irish landlordism. But I must bring you back still. If 
a stranger, I repeat, pays you the two-pounds ten, to 
whom do you owe it ? To your own capital — to your own 
skill — to your own industry — eh ? No, sir ; and by all 
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the laws of justice^ honesty^ and humanity^ you are as 
strongly bound to reimburse that man for the capital^ and' 
skilly and industry he has expended in doubling the value 
of your property, as you would be to pay your wine- 
merchant, your grocer, your butcher, or any other man 
who, at the expense of his own labour and capital, gives 
you the means of life. Here you have an increased and 
permanent income, derived from the labour and capital of 
another, and which cost you nothing. Now, do you 
think it fair that the fruits of that man^s capital and skill 
should go to enrich you, who did nothing, rather than 
himself, who did all ? The tenantry of Ireland — at least, 
in the South and West — are blamed for want of energy 
and enterprise ; but let me ask you, how any tenant can 
have the courage to exercise them, when he feels that all 
he is doing may probably pass from himself and his 
children, and go to another? Upon what principle is he 
justified in expending capital, skill, and labour upon a 
£Ekrm from which he may be thrust out, as soon as his 
lease drops, by the caprice or cupidity of the landlord ? 
There is no law to protect him — no law to secure to him 
and his children the honest, dear-bought fruits of their 
industry. Now, with this notorious and monstrous state 
of things staring us in the face, must we not admit that it 
strikes at the very roots of industry and enterprise? 
Hope is destroyed, enterprise paralysed, and industry 
checked. Work as you may, expend as liberally as you 
like, leave nothing undone, be up early and down late, 
watch the weather, the markets, the position of the wi nd 
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— stilly the depressing and blighting fact^ the dreadfnl 
contingency^ lies like a nightmare upon yon — ^that yon 
may be doing all this for another^ and not for yourself 
or your children. No, Harry ; until the fSEomer is secured 
by law, and not by the discretionary act of the landlord, 
in the fair enjoyment of the fruits of his labour — or, at 
least, reasonably and justly compensated for his outlay of 
capital and industry when removed or removing — the land- 
question will be a curse to the country, which cannot 
prosper under it. The condition of that question at this 
moment, and for many a long year, has fostered the worst 
and most malignant passions of the human heart — dis- 
honesty, envy, revenge, and murder; and in a country 
where these are familiar, it is only just that the cause 
from which they originate should be removed.'' 

" You have strange notions of property, uncle/' 

" Call them just notions, Harry, and you will be nearer 
the truth.'' 

'^You don't know, however, the vile knavery and 
roguery of the tenants in this part of the country. They 
are full of falsehood and fraud, and will mislead you and 
deceive you, and pretend poverty and distress, when they 
really feel neither one nor the other. You have no such 
tenants in the North.'' 

" Certainly not ; the word of a northern tenant is equal 
in faith and honour to that of a London merchant : but 
why, Harry ? Because we have a different class of land- 
lords in the North, from what you have here. The 
hmdlord, Harry, is the tree, and the tenant the fruit. I 
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do grants that among some of your small tenants there 
are to be found principles of the most remorseless 
treacheory — yes^ and yillany and dishonesty of the deepest 
dye. I am aware that the murder of landlords^ and of 
agents^ too^ has been planned for weeks^ and known by 
hundreds in the country^ before the crime was committed ; 
and — shame upon religion^ upon humanity, upon justice, 
and common feeling ! — there was not to be found a single 
individual to come forward and prevent the slaughter of 
the unsuspecting victims. This, however, I have accounted 
for. The state of the land-question — the great and irre- 
sponsible power intrusted to one class, and, for the most 
part, cruelly exercised upon another — is sufficient to 
demoralise any state of society ; and, in fact, it does so. 
The crimes arising from this very question have existed 
so long in the country, that they are now a permanent 
portion and a frightful characteristic of its degraded 
condition. They have become hereditary, and pass down 
firom generation to generation, not as crimes, but as 
acts of self-defence — ^in fact, as the only remedies left 
the people. 

"I am afraid that what you say is too true, uncle, 
replied Dick. "As for my part, unfortimately, it is a 
question upon which I have never yet bestowed a 
moment's attention. I certainly shall not, however, 
distress or rack my tenants, unless I am very hard pushed 
indeed.^* 

"Well, Harry,^^ said his uncle, " have I converted you?^* 
" Not a bit of it, uncle. There is some truth in what 
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you say^ I grant, but I will never consent to see the 
landlord and tenant placed upon the same principle and 
the same footing. Upon your showing, the tenant, it 
would seem, ought to have all the advantages derivable 
&om an improvement of the soil, and the landlord nothing. 
Why, my dear sir, that — so far as his interest is concerned 
— would bring his property to a dead lock ; would draw a 
line beyond which it must not go; would render it 
distinct from any other description of property; and 
debar it at once and for ever of all those advantages that 
arise from an enlightened spirit of progress — from im- 
proved knowledge — from the discoveries of science, as 
applied to the soil — and from an increasing spirit of 
civilisation itself. And now, uncle, with respect to your 
theory : let us take your illustration once more — on one 
of our own farms. The tenant took it twenty-one years 
ago, at a rent of one-pound five an acre. In the course of 
that time he laid out capital, and skill, and industry, and 
all that. Now, do you think that during the period in 
question he did not find that system beneficial to himself? 
If he had not found that he had gained by it, would he 
have pursued it? He made his improvements, then^ 
because he found them profitable; and you know that 
during all this time he could not forget the conditions of 
his lease. He knew that at its expiration the property, 
with all that was on it) ceased to be his. And now 
that the landlord finds the value of the land doubled, is 
he not to avail himself of its improved condition — ^bnt 
to transfer all his advantages to the tenant? I can't 
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understand this. The man we speak of may have cleared 
hundreds during his tenure of that lease^ and by reason 
of the very improvements you allude to; and suppose 
that he has cleared more than would cover the expense of 
hia improvements twice over — as is not unfrequently the 
case — would you debar the landlord^ who^ in the first 
instance^ by letting him the farm^ had put him in a capacity 
to make that money — would you debar him, I say, from 
benefiting by those improvements? What is your 
opinion. Bandy ? '' said he, addressing himself adroitly to 
me, in order to escape a reply from his uncle. 

"The fact is,^^ said I, " the subject is one with which I 
am very little acquainted; but I am somewhat of Sir 
Roger de Coverley^s opiniou, that a great deal may be 
said on both sides. If the view I take of the opposite 
ai^uments, however, be correct, I am inclined to think 
that the tenant party desire too much, and that the land- 
lord party are disposed to grant too little. The fact or 
act of tenure itself, is a privilege to the tenant, which is 
completely Overlooked by himself and his advocates ; and 
where a tenant improves a property, it ought to be under- 
stood that that is the direct result of his anxiety to make 
money, and that these improvements were prosecuted 
solely for his own benefit. The bargain between him and 
his landlord was distinct ; the tenant entered into it with 
his eyes open, and he knew that, on the Is^pse of his lease, 
all right in it on his part terminated. I do not see that 
the tenant ought to expect that his lease should become 
a tenure of perpetuity; and I am of opinion that all 
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progressive improYements in agricultural prcqperty should 
be fairly participated in by the landlord, as well as by the 
tenant. Still/^ I proceeded, "I think there can be no 
doubt that the law on this subject is extremely loose and 
unsettled, especially as regards the tenant : at the same 
time we must admit, that it is a dangerous thing for any 
legislature to interfere with the general settlement of 
property, as a national question. I do not think that 
such a liberty should be conceded to it ; for if it should 
touch the subject to-day for one purpose, it might take it 
up to-morrow for a worse and more dangerous one. In. 
the meantime, there is nothing more certain, nor more 
deplorably true, than that the conduct of Irish landlords 
in general has been characterised by the grossest acts of 
injustice, and the most atrocious instances of cruelty and 
oppression towards their tenants ; and I think that whatever 
be the result, and whatever danger might be apprehended 
from the interference of the legislature, scarcely any con- 
sequence could be worse to the interests of the country than 
that which leaves such an amount of irresponsible power in 
the hands of the landlord, and so little protection on the part 
of the tenant. What I mean by the legislative interference 
of Parliament with property, is this. I would not wish to 
see it establish any general tribunal for the regulation of 
its value ; but so far as its rights, duties, and privileges 
go, I think they ought to be revised, investigated, and 
legislated upon, in such a way as to secure the rights of 
hoth parties, estabUsh confidence between them, and secure 
the tranquillity of the countrv/^ 
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'' Well done^ Randy," said Harry ; ^^ why youVe spoken 
like a philosopher. But now to pass to another subject. 
I have seen ' Greasy Pockets/ Dick, and he is willing to 
advance a sum for the agency. I intended to have spoken 
to our poor father about it, had it not pleased God in his 
inscrutable wisdom to have taken him away so suddenly 
firom amongst us — ^heigho ! ^ All flesh is grass/ as Scripture 
says." 

" Who is ' Greasy Pockets? ' " asked his uncle. 

" He is agent to several large estates/^ replied Harry ; 
''possessed of great wealth, and a man of singular tact 
and address in managing encumbered property. He is 
the very man for us, and is willing, as I said, to make an 
advance on the strength of the agency ; and what I wish 
also to propose is, that Bandy here should become his 
under agent." 

"Pass that by, Harry," I replied; "you may take my 
word for it, I have no ambition for such an oflSce — many 
thanks to you at the same time. I wish to die a natural 
death, if I can." 

The coach-horn here sounded at a distance, so that his 
uncle, who had already sent all his luggage to the booking- 
office, went upstairs, and having taken a hasty farewell of 
Mrs. Squander, James, and Emily, hurried off to meet it, 
accompanied by us. 

'' I am afraid of you, Harry," said he ; " but as for you, 
Dick, allow neither him nor any one else to persuade you 
that your interests and those of your tenantry are not 
identical. Treat them with kindness — ^with justice — 

8 2 
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remember that their toil^ their cares^ and their anxieties 
are all the source of your income. Remember they are 
men^ and must feel a natural anxiety for the welfare and 
prosperity of their families ; and that they have feelings 
as quick and affectionate^ and^ when need be^ as indignant 
as your own — perhaps more so/^ 

'^And an excellent aim from behind a hedge^^' said 
Harry. 

"Yes," replied his uncle, "and remember tJiat, too. 
Master Harry. Good-bye, boys — ^farewell — Gk)d bless 
you ! Good bye, Mr. Randal — good-bye to you ! " and 
off he went. 

It was now soon evident in whom the master-spirit, 
whether for good or evil, dwelt. Harry became quite a 
new man — active, energetic, and altogether devoted to 
business. He swayed poor Dick, who was possessed of a 
great deal of his father^s indolence and love of sensual 
enjoyment, completely at his will. Their father's agent, 
who, in connexion with his appointment, might be truly 
termed that rare object, an honest and humane man, was 
removed, and " Greasy Pockets," because he was wealthy 
and a confounded rogue into the bargain, was appointed 
to succeed him. Now Harry felt that, upon his own 
principles, a rogue was necessary ; but, like many another 
man, whose passions blinded him to a dear view of coiiae- 
quencos. he forgot that the roguery of " Greasy Pockets'' 
might bo turned against his employers, as well as. against 
the tenants, or such as had claims upon the pr o >p erty — ^if 
not against all three. 
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This " Greasy Pockets^^ had been originally an under- 
clerkin the Court of Chancery^ but by a soft and innocent 
appearance^ which seemed to smell strongly of the simplest 
and most exemplary integrity^ he wormed himself into the 
confidence of so many unfortunate suitors in that great 
Maelstrom^ that he soon became relieved from the 
drudgery of his official duties, having been prevailed on to 
act in the capacity of agent, first to one property, then to 
another^ and so on, until, in the course of five-and-twenty 
years, he found himself a man of immense wealth, with 
the management in his hands of half-a-dozen estates. 
He was a large man — not plethoric, but with a great deal 
of loose parchment-coloured flesh hanging about him. His 
dress was simple, or rather mean — for he scarcely was ever 
known to wear a body-coat — ^instead of that, his outside 
garment was what is, or was, termed in Ireland, a large 
loose " Jock," with two outside pockets in the sides of it, 
in which he always kept his large oleaginous paws. By 
the frequent passing in and out of the aforesaid paws, the 
perspiratory contact began to tell upon the flaps, which, 
by the frequent repetition of the unclean action, became 
in the course of time so completely coated over with a 
polished surface, that a man, if he were at a loss for a 
looking-glass, might have shaved himself in either of 
them : hence his sobriquet of '^ Greasy Pockets." Others, 
who were ignorant of his personal habits, took the thing 
in its figurative sense as illustrative of his dishonesty. It is 
very natural — was often said — ^that a man should have 
greasy pockets, whose hands had been so often greased— 
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^^ greasing the hand^^ being a synonime for bribery. In 
this respect^ the old fellow had a double advantage ; for 
both parties were right, so that he enjoyed the privilege of 
killing two birds with the one stone — that is to say^ that 
the same hands and the same pockets justified both the 
illustrations. 

Harry now was all alert. His temper became so 
surprisingly mild that the whole family felt agreeably 
surprised. To me he was like a brother ; his uncle Tom 
was his idol — ^he was condescension itself to the servants. 
His mother was flattered to the very top of her heart ; 
and nothing could be more exemplary than the patience^ 
patience ! — what am I saying ? — the delight with which^ 
for a mortal hour, he would sit listening to her anecdotes 
of the wonderful intimacy that existed between her noble 
father and Lord Castlereagh ; for, somehow or other, she 
could never — at least, seldom — mention that nobleman by 
any other title than that which he bore when he carried 
the Union — or, we should rather say, when he bribed her 
father. 

The greatest stroke of his policy, however, is yet to be 
described. This was the attention he paid to his unsus- 
pecting sister Emily. In fact, the man appeared to have 
been not merely changed, but transfigured. A little halo 
of domestic glory perpetually encircled him. He gave up 
drink, and could scarcely be prevailed upon to take 
even a couple of glasses of sherry at dinner ; or if he ever 
took a tumbler of punch, it was to gratify Emily, to whom 
he could refuse nothing. All our persuasions were in 
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yain; but let Emily ask him, and, /or her sake, lie would 
take one. He respects and dearly loves his sister, and he 
hopes soon to see her settled in that position of life which 
she ought^ and must, and shall occupy. When he talks 
about position and connexion, too, he is sure his honoured 
mother understands him. The daughter of a distinguished 
Irish peer, who was bosom friend to one of the greatest 
and most illustrious statesmen that ever wielded the 
destinies of the British empire, ought to imderstand him on 
such a subject. 

Alas ! for human nature and human vanity ! That 
proud, empty, and heartless woman, who could stand 
without a tear over the dead body of her own husband — a 
man who gratified her every foible— who Hved up to her 
pride — who fed her extravagances without scruple — ^this 
woman, we say, who looked with hard and tearless cheeks 
upon his remains, could now weep torrents when flattered 
by her designing son, and moved by her own egregious 
vanity. 

An arrangement was made with " Greasy Pockets,^^ by 
which I was installed into the ofl&ce of under-agent — ^not, 
however, without some difficulty and grumbling on his 
part, for he insisted that he ought to have the privilege of 
appointing his own assistant. His residence was imme- 
diately beside our property, being not more than a couple 
of miles distant, and, as it was a new purchase, he had 
taken a strong fancy to it, inasmuch as he foimd the air 
to agree very much with his health. This fact it was 
which brought him in contact with Harry. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



GLANCE AT A PORTION OF THE PROPERTY AND THE PEOPLE 
—EXPLOITS AND GRATITUDE OF "GREASY POCKETS/' 

In about a fortnight after this time^ a day was appointed 
on which Harry, ^^ Greasy Pockets/^ and myself were to 
visit the tenants upon the five town-lands; " ior" said 
this just and moral gentleman, ^^ there is nothing like 
doing our duty properly, and looking into the state, 
character, and habits of our people." 

'^ Greasy Pockets" and Bob French, who was now a con- 
stant visitor, had breakfasted with us that morning; and 
so help me, heaven! if Dando, the celebrated glutton, 
could have matched the worthy agent in the enormous 
quantity of food which disappeared into the insatiable 
cavern of his huge and destructive mouth. Beefsteaks 
and pyramids of ham vanished before him, as if by the 
touch of a magician ; fresh supplies were ordered only to 
disappear under his hand, and the perspiring cook toiled 
after him in vain. At length he appeared satisfied, and 
we got up to prepare for our expedition. Whilst " Greasy 
Pockets" was in the hall, we — that is — Dick, Bob, and 
myself could not help expressing our astonishment at his 
enormous and supernatural voracity. 
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'' By jingo/' exclaimed Dick, " the scoundrel is an 
ogre in disguise, and will eat mv tenants if there happen 
to come a year of famine." 

'^ Upon my conscience, then" said Bob, " if he does, 
he'll have devilish poor feeding ! But why the deuce 
should you be surprised at that? the old villain has lived 
upon no other victuals during the last five-and-twenty 
years^ and generally ends with the landlord himself as a 
bonne-bouche. Awful as is that enormous mouth of his, 
and precipitous the throat, into the one and down the 
other you will go, long before he has done with you, 
or rather after it. I pledge my honour and conscience, 
Dick, that the stomach of that monster is nothing more 
nor less than the sepulchre of landlords.'' 

'^ It is neither by my will, nor my wish, Bob," replied 
Dick^ " that we have anything to do with him. Harry 
is now the great director and manager, and as I know 
he is a cleverer man of business than I am, I consequently 
think it better to give him his way." 

" Harry is your brother," said Bob, " and I am your 
friend^ but I believe in my soul, that as an arithmetician, 
he will never get beyond the first figure in the numeration 
table, which figure is commonly known by the name of 
number one." 

" But you know not how much he has changed for the 
better, my dear Bob ; he appears to be really alive to a 
sense of our difl&culties, and anxious beyond belief to 
keep matters decently afloat." 

" Well, Dick, I am glad to hear it. If his intentions 
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are good^ God prosper him^ if not^ God pardon him, and 
that is the best and the worst I wish him/' 

" What are you doing to day, Bob?'^ asked Dick : "I 
am going to whip the Fury ; * take a rod and join me, I 
shall be your pupil, after which you must come home and 
dine with us/' 

" Very well/' replied Bob, ^^ I am unanimous ; but you 
must show me vour book till we sort our flies, in order to 
save ourselves both time and trouble." 

In the meantime we proceeded upon our journey, and 
in about three quarters' of an hour arrived upon the first 
of the townlands, all of which, by the way, lay in a group 
attached to each other. 

Alas ! even to this day the recollection of that visit, 
or inspection, or whatever you may please to term it, is in 
a high degree painful and distressing to me, and that for 
many reasons, equally disgraceful to landlord and tenant. 
Harry with that cunning, which was characteristic of him, 
had taken the people by surprise, in order to come upon 
them, as he expressed it, in their moral and social deshabille. 
Consequently, in the first few instances of our unexpected 
descent^ we observed a good deal of that natural embarrass- 
ment and confusion, which such a \isit, when unexpected, 
is generally certain to occasion. Paddy, however, token 
taken by surprise, is extremely quick and recuperative in 
his faculties, especially when they are to be summoned in 
his own defence. We had not visited more than two 
houses when young bare-legged scouts, of both sexes, 

• A rivw 80 named from the impetuous rapidity of its course. 
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were radiating in every direction, communicating the 
alarm, '^ that the landlord, and the agent, and a son of 
ould Bandy O'BolIick's, that was shot, and that's now 
dressed like a gintleman, were coming to turn all the 
people on the wide world, an a whole lot o' sogers behind 
them, ready to shoot any one that wouldn't go out/' 

This report, though false and groundless, was never- 
theless significant of a foregone state of things. In half 
an hour's time, what between signals and despatches, the 
whole district was effectually alarmed, for as we went 
along we perceived that there could be no doubt of 
this fact. 

If I did not feel that it is a solemn duty, I should 
unquestionably draw a veil over most of what I witnessed 
this day; here was the hypocrisy of the landlord met 
and counteracted by that of the tenant ; scarcely a glimpse 
of candour, in fact, could be witnessed between them. 
As to the state of the property in an agricultural sense, 
it was disgraceful. The dwelling-houses, even in cases 
where there was rude abundance and not the slightest 
evidence of poverty, were in such a neglected condition, 
that nothing could account for their appearance, but the 
want of that which is not to be found in either the South 
or West — an enlightened and civilised standard of domestic 
comfort. Now let us be just. For this shameful pig- stye 
notion of comfort the landlord is not without deep and 
merited blame, and so is the tenant. The people them- 
selves, however, have a natural disrelish for it. Nor will 
they be inoculated with anything better. Their ideas of 
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comfort taking them as a class^ are rude^ ignorant^ and 
beastly. But in many of the cases before us there was 
another principle at work in addition to that which we 
are describing. When a tenant finds that his lease is on 
the point of expiring, he neglects the appearance and 
comfort of his dwelling-house, his offices, and his farm^ in 
order that he may point to them, when making his new 
bargain, as faithful exponents of his situation and circum- 
stances. In this, however, there frequently is a great 
deal to justify him. 

" Why should I,'' he says, " go to any additional 
expense in laying out money upon my house or out-offices, 
when I am not certain that I will ever enjoy it? It is 
very likely, for another, and not for myself or my family, 
that I do it. Until I know then how I am to be treated, 
I shall not expend a shilling further; and besides, the 
appearance will show the landlord that I can scarcely 
live in comfort." 

This, of course, is all bad, and trains the tenant into 
habits of deceit and falsehood ; but on the other hand, the 

conduct of the landlord mav be found at the root of the 

• 

evil. It is a proof that the tenant cannot place confidence 
in the proprietor of the soil, because if he could, as in 
England, there would exist no necessity for such fraudu- 
lent and dishonest shifts, nor such an immoral system 
of ethics. 

As we examined the houses, and went over the property, 
it was really grievous to witness the incredible ignorance 
of agricultural knowledge and skill which met us in 
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erery direction. No gates, no inclosures, no draining, 
no weeding^ no lane; head-ridges and side-ridgos, and 
foot-ridges^ left waste ; slaps closed by thorn-bushes and 
cars; beantifnl pasture fields rooted up and overturned by 
pigs; cow-houses, stables^ and bams, some altogether 
without doors, and some with the doors hanging by a 
angle hinge. Ploughs, cans, and farming iniploments 
lying out under the destructive influence of sun and rain ; 
filthy pools, green and stagnant, sending up their rank 
and pestilential steams, loaded with disease, and death ; 
and fetid dung heaps in a state of decomposition, breathing 
their exhalations, equally dangerous and deadly. No 
wonder, indeed, that fever in all its terrific shapos, with 
dysentery, and the other destructive train which accouipiuiy 
or follow them, should pay their regular and stated visits 
to habitations, where they receive such a cordial welcome. 
The carrion crow, and every bird of prey, smell the 
putrid carcass afar ofi*, and flock to the filthy mcMil. So 
in like manner fever, and all the ghastly tribe of diNCHHCN, 
smell the pools and dunghills outside, together with the 
filth and want of ventilation inside, such Iiouhch un I am 
describing; and when like the birds of prey aforesaid, 
they hover over them, it is indeed with the wing of 
desolation and of death. 

Another manoeuvre I witnessed, which to ha muhj was 
only the effect of a cause ; but it never could appear even 
as such an effect, unless in an extremely low state of 
civilisation and morals. Nothing can justify imposture 
or deceit. No sooner had it become generally known 
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that the landlord and his agent were abroad, than Gallaher 
the great Irish ventriloquist himself could not help, if he 
had been present, admiring the rapidity with which the 
smaller farmers denuded themselves of their decent clothes, 
and donned the worst and most tattered rags they could 
procure. This was very painful to witness, especially to 
me who thoroughly understood the motive, which was to 
let the landlord see with his own eyes their miserable 
state of poverty, and to satisfy him that it would be 
madness to think of raising the rents upon men who 
could afford to go no better clad. Paddy, however, some- 
times overdoes the thing, and in master Harry^s hands, 
,who understood the trick as well as I did, we had a rather 
ludicrous instance of it in the course of the day. 

I need scarcely say that the people as we went along 
looked upon Harry as much in the capacity of landlord, 
as they would have done upon Dick himself. In fact, 
Harry^s character as a sharp unscrupulous and unfeeling 
young man, was already well known to them ; and exactly 
in proportion as they hated and feared him was the mani- 
festation of their cringing and slavish demeanour. It 
was as the proverb goes, enough to sicken a dog. Such 
bowing, such scraping, such obeisance in every disgusting 
shape, could scarcely be conceived as that which this 
unprincipled and tjrrannical scoundrel received at their 
hands. Why, if an angel from heaven had descended for 
the express purpose of renewing their leases with the 
sanction of Almighty God himself, he could not have 
been treated with greater prostration of spirit than was 
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involved in the exhibitions of low, crawling, and unmanly 
servility which he, Harry, received at their hands. 

There was, however, a difficulty of no ordinary im- 
portance in their position ; and this consisted in dealing 
out with due skill and tact the just portion of their divided 
allegiance to him as the landlord, and to "Greasy Pockets'' 
as the agent. This dilemma was rich in the extreme. 
Had only one of them been present, the slavish worship 
would have been equal, because it would have sunk to the 
dust in each instance; but now that Providence had 
afflicted them with the appearance of both the villains 
face to face, the case was felt to be little short of a general 
calamity. It was difficult to say which of the two they hated 
most cordially, especially as the reputation of "Greasy 
Pockets ^^ had come before him to the neighbourhood, 
whilst that of Harry had grown up with him since his boy- 
hood. No human pen, however, could describe the fineness 
of the perception displayed by them in administering their 
doses of flattery to each; nor could anything be more 
astonishing than their quickness of recovery when they 
went too far with one, or stopped too short with the other. 
The ease, too, with which they assumed an ignorant un- 
consciousness of error, and the rapidity of the shift in the 
opposite direction — ^the check — the tact — the strong dose 
— ^then the graduated and infinitesimal one — all ad- 
ministered with such adroitness, precision, quickness, and 
brilliancy, remind me more of the rapid flashes which 
characterise the thought-like changes of the aurora 
borealis, than of anything else I can imagine. 
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The nature of the soil over which we went, was, of 
course, variable in value ; but of one thing there could be 
no doubt, to any man with eyes in his head. It was no 
more worth two-pounds ten an acre than it was worth 
twenty. All the marks, however, of ignorance and neglect 
were upon it. A large breadth of it was admirably 
adapted for flax, but the notion of growing flax had never 
once entered the heads of the worthy tenantry. The old 
laborious, barbarous, and unproductive systems of their 
fathers were adhered to, with a reverential pertinacity that 
no theory could improve or change. Any man who had 
the hardihood, for instance, to suggest the use of an iron 
plough or a thrashing-machine, was looked upon as an 
agricultural idolater, who was tempted by the devil to 
adulterate the purity of their original worship, or to 
establish an open system of heresy in its stead. 

It is due, however, to some of the more extensive and 
respectable farmers to say, that they did not disguise 
their circumstances and means like most of the others ; 
but yet, at the same time, there was about them a slavish 
sycophancy altogether unworthy of man. I could witness 
nothing during the day but an utter and deplorable want 
of independence, so far as I could judge by their serf-like 
obsequiousness and bearing. 

At length we arrived at a kind of cross between a 
public-house and a shebeen, for it partook of the character 
of each, and the moment " Greasy Pockets^^ noticed it, he 
asked if it were in the nature of things that any refresh- 
ment could be procured. 
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• "I do not eat much at a time/^ he observed, *^and on 
that account I feel disposed to eat pretty often/^ 

Harry and I exchanged looks, but of course we said 
nothing. At this time a crowd of about a hundred 
persons or upwards had conglomerated about us, each and 
all on the stretch to know what the object of our mission 
could be ; and indeed, with about half-a-dozen exceptions, 
I am bound to say, there was not a whole coat nor an un- 
broken pair of brogues (coarse shoes) in the entire cortige. 

On entering the public-house, or whatever it might be 
called, we looked about us to reconnoitre the premises, 
with a hope of being able to report favourably of the 
commissariat, but in vain. Nothing in the shape of food 
or nutriment was visible. A kind of narrow long table 
was placed across the floor as a counter, on which were 
several round stones of diflferent sizes, which were used as 
weights, no uncommon case in remote parts of the 
country; but, in the meantime, we saw nothing which 
they could weigh. Two or three open shelves were fixed 
on the other side of it, against an unplastered wall, upon 
which was something in the shape of starch and blue, 
about a quarter of a roll of tobacco, two or three coils of 
rope, sold (thank God !) only for the purpose of tethering 
cattle, together with two or three pates of leather. The 
floor was uneven, and worn into holes, some of which were 
half filled with dirty slops : and three or four children, 
nearly naked, were playing, and sprawling, and crowing 
about, in all the luxury of happiness and dirt. A woman 



with red hair, and very much fireckled about the face and 
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neck, but with that portion of her bosom which was not 
exposed to the sun^ white as the driven snow, stood 
behind the counter. She was dressed in a yellow dm^et 
gown, the arms of which terminated at the dbows, had on 
a small cross-barred kerchief, a blue praakeen or apnm, a 
red and blue striped petticoat, but was innocent of shoe or 
stocking. We had left our horses at a small farm-house 
on the verge of the property, as we saw that it would be 
next to an impossibility to bring them over the portion of 
country we had to traverse. ^' Gb^asy Pockets,^* therefore, 
who was a heavy, flaccid man, having burst one of his 
shoes, held up his foot to look at it, whilst at the same 
time, he shouted out, not in the best of English — 

" Hallo, house ! have you got anything for to eat ? " 

Now the poor woman, who imderstood the language bat 
imperfectly, thinking, that by the act of putting up his 
foot, he wanted a pair of half-soles for his shoes, and mis- 
taking the words " for to eat,^' as ^^for the feet,^^ made a 
low curtsey, and replied, " Shiss, my lard — plenty.'* 

"God bless you, my good woman," he replied; "tie 
victualling department is very low with some of us, and if 
you have anything that will stay our stomach for a time^ 
you will perform an act of charity.'* 

Taking it for granted that she was right, the poor 
woman turned round, and, handing him the thick leathon 
pate, said, *' plenty there, my lard.*' The effect waa 
exceedingly ludicrous, in consequence of the cross purpose 
between them. 

'' Zounds ! " said '' Greasy Pockets,*' '' does she mistake 
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xny stomach for a tan-yard^ that she oflfers me the hide of 
a bull's head to digest ? Pm lost for want of nourishment^ 
and here we are likely to be starved to death ; but if it be 
any consolation to us — which it isn't — ^we can't say that 
if s in a Christian country— our death will be no libel on 
idigion^ at all events." 

I felt rather surprised at the utter nakedness of the 
land^ and^ as I had my own suspicions as to the cause of 
it, I was about to enter the kitchen, when "Greasy 
Pockets " exclaimed — 

"Can you get us nothing to eat?" and, at the same 
time, opening his huge mouth, he pointed significantly 
into it with his finger, displaying as he did it, a set of 
masticators that would have done honour to a walrus. 

*' Too poor, my lard — ^too poor," she replied, with an 
attempt at a curtsey ; '^ we're not able hardly whatsomever 
to pay de rint — de bit out of our own mouts does it 



sure." 



This confirmed my suspicions, and, after a glance at the 
ludricrous dismay which was painted on the face of 
''Greasy Pockets," I entered the kitchen, and, after a close 
scrutiny, saw three or four hooks, such as bacon and hams 
are hung upon in houses of a similar stamp. I accordingly 
•examined them, and discovered at once that the traces of 
grease were &esh upon them. I then addressed the 
woman in Irish, and said, that if she did not produce the 
bacon which they had concealed, she would be the means 
of ruining both herself and her husband; and in all 
probability, that Mr. Harry, who had the management 

T 2 
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of everything in his own hands, would prevent his brother 
from giving them a lease. I also told her that the other 
man — ^he who was crying out for food — ^was the agent, 
and that she would make an enemy of him for life, if she 
did not get him something to eat. The woman immediately 
went into an inner room, where her husband was con- 
cealed, and, after a little time, returned, leading him forth 
with all the appearance of a criminal turned out of a dock. 

"It isn^t de gauger at all, sure, but our own noble 
gintlemen, Shawn,^^ said she. " Sure it was de gangers 
you wor, he taught ; and, as de tieves awlways do make 
us give 'em a rasher, what does Shawn do but hide it an' 
de fwhiskey an' eggs, tinkin' it was dim (them)." 

*'And can you get us rashers and eggs?" asked 
'^ Greasy Pockets," with a look which unexpected hope had 
sublimated into an expression that the Pythoness on her 
tripod, in the highest moment of inspiration, might have 
envied. 

" Arra, yes, my lard ! and de eggs as fresh as de dais}^ 
itself, and will have dim fwhor you in no time all out, 
wid a drop o' de ^what you know ; ' " and she immediately 
set about preparing this delicious mess, for so at that 
moment it was to us. 

"Well," said " Greasy Pockets," "this will cost me a 
journey to church next Sunday." 

" Why so ? " I inquired. 

" Why, to return thanks for this deliverance in the 
desert. Moses ! — did you hear what she said ? " 

" Certainly," I replied, " I did." 
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Moses ! Why he struck wather from the rock ; but, 
by the great Lord Chancellor ! did he ever strike whiskey 
£rom it ? Here, hould my watch, or I won^t be able to 
keep my eyes off it. When will they be done — these 
rashers? Take my arm and lead me about — entertain 
me with anything— rthe bigger the lie the betther, so as 
that time may pass aisily/' 

I now began to understand something of the character 
of " Greasy Pockets/^ which a more intimate knowledge 
made clear to me afterwards. The fellow was a wag and a 
humourist, and was never without his jest ; but he took 
good care that, whilst he furnished the jest, he was sure 
to make others pay for it. To me his voracity on the 
present occasion was astounding. I had witnessed his 
performance at breakfast ; but if I were called upon for an 
illustration of his feat here, I would think of something 
in the shape of a shipwrecked mariner, left without food 
for three days, and gifted, besides, with a natural appetite 
that must have distinguished him as a kind of curiosity 
among his comrades. Now all this was very well until the 
poteen made its appearance, and better or richer was never 
extracted from barley. Granting — that is to say, let a 
man try and suppose an impossibility — ^that his per- 
formance at the rashers and eggs, we will say, for the jokers 
sake, was a failure; yet by the solemn truth of the 
record we write, he more than compensated for it by his 
prowess at the drink. If the huge but comical old 
scoundrel could have eaten one of the Alps, he would 
unquestionably have drunk a lake of Geneva along with 
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it. I am half inclined to think that Elillamey was created 
under a prophetic terror of his paying a Ti&dt to it» and 
tiiat the Devil's Punch Bowl was left ready for him after 
he should have swallowed Mangerton. I say thia delibe* 
rately. After we had finished the rashers, the landlord 
approached us with a bottle of poteen, and the wife 
handed each of us an egg-shell as a drinking Teasel. 
'^ Greasy Pockets/' after giving it a contemptaous look, 
bestowed another upon the woman, exclaiming, "What* s 
this for, you varmint ? '' 

*^ To drink de ^ what you know' wid, sure." 

" Oo to purgatory out o' this ! get me a noggin and a 
can o' wather ; " and, as he spoke, he hit the landlord 
between the two eyes with the egg-shell. 

"Curse you, sirra," said he, "do you expect such an 
old bird as I am to drink out of an egg-shell ? €ht me a 
noggin and a can o' wather, I say." 

The miserable landlord laughed, and appeared to feel 
himself honoured by the jest. 

" Nora," said he to the wife, " get de big gintlemaa de 
no^n. We have a half-bushel, shir," he added, with a 
grin, '^ if you'd prefer her." 

" Greasy Pockets," assuming the air of Jupiter Tonans, 
thundered out — 

" The noggin, you caitifip, and the wather ! " 

Both were brought to him, whilst Harry and I were 
literally in convulsions of laughter. He then deliberately 
emptied about four-fifths of the bottle into a large wooden 
noggin, with a handle standing upon one side of it, and 
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which held nearly two quarts ; then, after a glance at the 
remaind er , said, ^^ there^s no use in making two bites of a 
cbarry/' and, taming up the bottom of the bottle, he 
caaoptied the whole contents of it in. 

''Now,'^ said he, after having transferred about one 
half of it to that active laboratory, his stomach, " this, 
plaiae God, will assist the beautiful process of digestion. 
The fact is, gintlemen, my stomach is naturally a Httle 
wake, and I feel that it is improved by a trifle of artificial 
assistance. Landlord ! ^^ 

" Well, your haner.*' 

" Another bottle for these gintlemen. Don't you see 
that Fm grtmting what I've aten with this, you blackguard ? 
Another bottle, I say, or, by the great Lord Chancellor, 
if I open my stomach. Til ate you and drink you to blazes.'' 

Harry took very little ; " Greasy Pockets " sat with his 
noggin under his arm, which, from time to time, he raised 
to his lips; and I, in the course of half an hour, felt 
myself in a rather genial mood. As for ^' Greasy Pockets," 
the bottle which he had swallowed appeared to have gone 
into a sand-bank, for it had no more effect upon him than 
so much water, unless to convey a more comical and 
roguish cast to his countenance. 

At length we got up to prepare for home. ^^ Greasy 
Pockets " got his hat, Harry got his hat, and I got my 
hat; but not one of us appeared to consider that a reckon- 
ing was to be paid ; and, so far as the agent was concerned, 
a heavy reckoning it ought to have been. 

As we were about to go, " Greasy Pockets, " like a 
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confounded old rogue as he was^ endeavoured to palm off 
the necessity of payment on the principle of hospitality. 
The poor landlord and his vfife, who expected more than 
ordinary remuneration^ kept staring at us in a manner that 
made me feel our conduct to be somewhat of the shabbiest. 

" I hope you liked what you got, gintlemen/' said the 
landlady, with a curtsey which, for significance, fell little 
short of a regular bill. 

''Very much, my good woman,'' replied "Greasy 
Pockets,'' '' very much ; no rasher is aiquil to that which 
is smoked by the genuine turf. We thank you for your 
kindness and hospitality; both do you and your husband 
credit ; and mark me, they won't be thrown away. I am 
the agent of this property, and if I have a bit of an 
appetite, I also have a bit of a memory. Good-bye, and 
many thanks." 

Harry made no observation, and I felt somewhat indig- 
nant at what I could not help considering as a kind of 
genteel swindle upon the poor people, who, when they 
saw we were about to depart without paying for what we 
had got, stared at us with dismay. I therefore brought 
my companions aside, and said, 

''Gentlemen, with great respect, this conduct is not 
exactly creditable to us. Why should we receive the 
kindness of these poor people without remuneration? 
They can't afford it ; and even if they could it would be 
ungenerous in us to accept it without paying them." 

" Confound the penny ever I carry about me," said 
" Greasy Pockets." 
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" Then, upon my soiil/^ said I, " if your purse were to 
he answerable for your appetite, tlie longest pocket about 
you would be too small to carry it/' 

"Ay/' he replied, "but the curse of it is, that my 
appetite, I must admit, is large, and my purse is small ; 
in other words, on occasions like this, I eat much and pay 
little. My disbursements are generally in the shape of 
gratitude.'' 

" Harry," said I, "have you no money ? " 

" Not a ghost," he replied, " and I regret it, because it 
will injure our prestige.^' 

" Never mind," said " Greasy Pockets," " I shall place it 
upon the proper footing. We shall desire them to con- 
sider it as a duty treat." * 

I saw that Harry was annoyed at being without money; 
and feeling that no argument could operate upon the 
shabby and penurious old agent, I was obliged to pay out 
of my own pocket for our refreshments ; and I must say, 
that never in my life, either before or since, did I fork 
out with such a feeling of wormwood as I did the item on 
behalf of " Greasy Pockets," who laughed at me for what 
he termed my folly, and said I was only preventing the 
people from learning gratitude, 

I have said that there were at least a hundred of the 
tenantry about us, but I think I am under the mark. Be 

* Remnants of feudal habits are still in Ireland. On many estates the 
tenants are, or were, for the custom is nearly extinct, boimd to give what 
are termed duty-days; that is, days of labour to the landlord to assist him 
in getting his crops down, and also in reaping them. Geese, turkeys, and 
fowl of every description were claimed as dtnty-tovrl. 
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this as it maj ; sucli a ragged assemblage I never witnessed. 
Haying paid the poor people of the house for what we had 
eaten and drank^ I found Harry and the agent in oonyer- 
sation with them^ upon matters of business. 

" Now, my good people/^ said Harry, " I wish to haye 
a word or two with you on behalf of my brother, whose 
representative/* pointing to "Greasy Pockets^*' ^'this 
gentleman is. He is the accredited agent of our property, 
but I wish, as a person feeling an interest in its management 
and in the respectability of our tenantry, to tell you what 
I am certain both my brother and his agent here will act 
upon. We have come among you to-day, for the express 
purpose of looking into your state and condition, and I am 
sorry to say that we have been most grievously disi^ 
pointed. I cannot, in fact, tell you the shame and sorrow 
which we have felt at your wild and barbarous appearance. 
We expected to have met a creditable and decent -looking 
class of tenantry ; but instead of that, I question whether 
a baronial meeting of scarecrows, would not in point of 
respectabiUty of appearance, have put you to the blush. 
Now, I am sorry, I say, for this; because neither my brother 
nor this gentleman will have a single scarecrow on our 
estates. Not a man of you who now stands before me 
in rags, will get a renewal of his lease. You are a disgrace 
to any property ; and as you seem to entertain such an 
aflfection for rags, you must take yourselves and your rags 
to some other locality, for upon this property you shall 
not be.'^ 

While he was speaking, we could observe that three or 
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four of them^ who lived quite conyenient to the public- 
house^ flew off at the top of their speedy as if pursued for 
their lives. The crowds in faet^ began to melt away^ and 
in the course of ten or twelve minutes we had not more 
than about fifteen or sixteen decent-looking feirmers 
remaining^ with all of whom Harry and " Greasy Pockets^^ 
entered into conversation, touching the new principles 
upon which the property was to be managed. This topic 
occupied them for more than twenty minutes^ at the 
expiration of which time, we could notice a decent-looking, 
well-dressed man making his appearance; by-and-bye 
another, afterwards a group of four or five, and so on, 
until at least thirty or forty of the same ragged individuals 
to whom he had spoken, returned to us, each dressed in 
good, comfortable frieze ; and what was still more comical, 
others kept streaming towards us &om all directions. 

"What the deuce is this?^^ asked Harry, as they 
returned in a trim so much improved. " Is it possible 
that you are the same men who were here in such a ragged 
state a while ago ? Can I believe my eyes ? '* 

"Fhwy, sir, the trewth is the momin' looked fwhor wit, 
(wet) and we taught there was tundher coming the Lord 
save us ! And so we didn't wish, your haner, to have our 
good clones spiled by the rain and hail, that was to be in 
it. Fm Billy Blake, sir, of the Strype, plaise your haner. 
Tm sure you^ll know me agin, gintlemen." 

" Vm Paddy Burke, gintlemen, of Mullaghbeg, and by 
the same token I hould fifteen acres, and have a mould 
on my Uft cheek, as you may see/^ 
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^' God be wid your haner's fadher ! " said another^ 
settling on a new coat, which he buttoned rather buckishly 
about the waist. '' If he was here, he^d remimber Patsey 
Branagan, that* s the son of owld Barney, he fwought the 
jewel for/^ 

" Did he ever see you, Patsey? ^' 

" No, sir, but sure he^d know me frwhom my fadher, sir 
— I'm as like him as two pays (peas), glory be to God ! ^^ 

Another fellow, with a rather comical look, approached 
and immediately taking off his hat— as they all did — said, 
"I am Dick Darcy, sir; Dick the Dancer. Sure I bet 
Buckramback at Jig Polthogue, sir; and I have a mould, 
too, but it 'ud be inconwanient for me to show it to your 
haner, in regard that it's on a sartin — '' 

" Never mind your mole,'' said Harry, who maintained 
his gravity with much diflSculty ; '^ I see you are all better 
off, and much more comfortable, than I thought you. This 
however, is the gentleman with whom you will have to 
deal in future, and I have no doubt but he wiU render all 
of you justice." 

'^ Would you wish to see the mould, your haner ? " said 
Darcy, addressing himself to ^^ Greasy Pockets," *^in 
ardher that you might know me agin ? " 

*^ Devil a bit of curiosity about me, my gpod fellow," 
replied the agent; ^'it's what they call a prima facie 
evidence I want ; but if you had spoken to me on the 
subject before you metamorphised yourself, it might have 
been done with very little trouble." 

On examining these men, I could not help being struck 
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with the remarkable expression of their features. They 

were in general small^ sharp^ and indicative of low cunnings 

combined^ it is true, with an apparent simpUcity, which, 

in point of fact, constituted a considerable portion of their 

character. In an uneducated Irishman, it is not at all 

extraordinary to find both united. Want of education, 

ignorance of the world, and their primitive habits of 

life, may account for the simplicity ; but I regret to say 

that bad treatment, want of sympathy, and the harsh 

operation of laws that oppress (for that is the word) but do 

not protect them, generate such habits of disingenuous- 

ness and deceit, as to us, who cannot enter into their 

circumstances, may appear without apology. These 

unhappy individuals were never treated like reasonable 

beings, but like serfs or beasts of burthen, to whom the 

privilege of reasoning was denied. Hence the re-active 

principle of cunning, emanating from characters so simple 

and easily managed, that any indulgent and fair system of 

life, would have developed in them the higher attributes of 

reason and intellect, and the consequent virtues of candour 

and truth. 

Oh, if our Legislature were to look closely into this 
subject, they would soon perceive that a liberal and pro- 
tective code of laws would do more to civilise the people 
and raise them from ignorance and fraud, than all the 
systems of education that were ever projected by man 
could do. Education is in vain, so long as the Legislature 
neglects its duty. Liberal laws, by protecting the people 
from local and individual oppression, exerted under the 
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sanction of law itself^ will do more for the mcnrals and 
general principles of a nation^ than all the schools and 
colleges in existence. In the latter, a few may be tanght 
a knowledge of history, languages, science, and other 
matters of importance to individual ambition; but let 
kind and protective laws be enacted — such as will prevent 
the strong &om tyrannising over the weak and ignorant 
— and the Legislature becomes a schoolmaster, that 
establishes the first and most fundamental virtues npon 
which society is founded. When a man, fra* instance, is 
forced by a state of things that ought not to exist, to 
become disingenuous to his landlord, the pale of morality 
is broken down; but the habit is transferred to other 
circumstances of social life, and the man is corrupted and 
lost ; and this grievous demoralisation is brought about by 
unjust laws. 

As it was, nothing could surpass the ludicrous contrast 
between the ragged crew who attended us over the pro- 
perty, and the- decent-looking, respectable corUge^ who 
followed us to the verge of it, on our way home. 

" Greasy Pockets^^ did not dine with us, and we found the 
family, including Bob French, just sitting down to dinner 
as we arrived. The exploits of the agent at the .rashers 
and eggs, and his disposal of the bottle of poteen, having 
been related. Sob did not at all appear in tiie slightest 
degree surprised. Neither did Dick ; for it appeared that 
they had come in contact with one of his servants, in the 
course of the day, who had enlightened them to some 
purpose upon his powers over solid and fluid. 
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^' Egad ! ^' said Bob^ ^^ and upon my honour and con- 
science^ lie has been sent as a judicial punishment upon 
us. The gigantic locust will devour and blight the 
country. I am a quiet and peaceable man^ and not 
inhospitable either, but, by the chair I^m sitting on, I'd 
fight a duel, or stand my trial for manslaughter, rather 
than ask him to dinner. I understand that a great number 
of our most hospitable gentry are about to fly the country 
for fear of him. Confound me, if the Dragon of Wantley 
wa. anytiiing to what he is as a monster of destruction." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A DINNER WITHOUT WINE. 



Dick, who resembled his father very much, aided and 
guided by some private hints from myself, prevented 
Harry from carrying his intentions, with reference to 
consolidation and clearance, into immediate practice. For 
some years they struggled on, occasionally cutting a dash 
whenever they happened to get in a little money, but 
waging a kind of civil war with grocers, wine-merchants, 
and tradesmen of aU descriptions — the latter of whom 
would never allow them to run long credits, and the con- 
sequence was, they kept perpetually changing from one 
to another, until they became dipped everywhere, and 
were very frequently brought to a dead lock. In the mean- 
time, ^^ Greasy Pockets ^^ and they harmonised surprisingly. 
The worthy agent did not in the beginning disappoint 
the expectations which Harry had entertained of him, 
but was frequently liberal enough to advance them small 
sums upon such security as was, I presume, satisfactory 
to himself at least. As to the future, neither of them, 

any more than their worthy father, was at all in the habit 

• 

of making any calculations with reference to it. Provided 
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the present pleasure was gratified, or the present object 
attained^ they cared not for consequences; and in this 
manner they kept plunging on^ deeper and deeper at 
every plunge, not only without ever looking forward to 
the day of reckoning, but without ever reflecting that it 
must come. Both began to dabble once more in affairs 
of the turf, especially Harry, who devoted a great deal of 
time to that subtle science of calculating the odds. lie 
also became intimate with jockeys, trainers, and all the 
other vermin that are to be found about racing stables ; and 
in fact, left nothing undone to accomplish himself in the 
arts and manoeuvres that constitute the genteel blackleg. 
Dick hunted, and shot, and fished, and occasionally betted a 
little under the superior direction of Harry, who, however, 
proved anything but a safe guide to him in these specu- 
lations. For a considerable time they rubbed on in this 
manner, sometimes making a fortunate hit to a limited 
amount upon the turf, and immediately either blazing 
forth with open house and hospitality, or trying fortune 
upon a larger scale, until in either case, all again was 
lost. Harry^s attentions to his sister still increased; but 
I could observe that he never sufl^ered them to appear in 
the presence of his uncle Tom, a circumstance which did 
not strike me at the time with the suspicion which it 
ought to have occasioned. 

One day, about the time that the Poor Law Act for 
Ireland passed, (it immediately preceded that of the 
Ballyscamper Races), I and Harry went to a grocer in 
that town named Hewitt. We were out of wine for 

VOL. L U 
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some time before, and strange as it might seem to any 
person looking upon the lofty and magnificent battlements 
of Castle Squander, weeks and months have passed, and 
not a drop of wine under its noble roof. On this occasion 
Harry, at the suggestion of a knavish trainer, had foolishly 
betted to a considerable amount upon a horse called 
'^Ned M'Keown/' Relying on the integrity of a man 
whom he knew to be an uncertain scoundrel, he con- 
sidered the thing so safe that he was actually xmprepared 
to settle in case he lost. He was, however, in such 
confident spirits that he asked a party of sporting friends 
to dine with him upon the next day, being that on which 
the event was to come ofi^, and his visit to Hewitt was to 
have a stock of wine sent in for the dinner; and in the 
mean time there were some hundreds due to the patient 
grocer. 

'' Hewitt,^^ said he, " how do you do?'' 

^^ Faith, but middling, Mr. Squander,'' he replied, 
shrugging his shoulders ; " any man that gives long credits, 
and gets but short ones, can't prosper in such times as 
these. Upon my sow], if I was to run to-morrow for the 
Ballyscamper Cup, I'd be found sufficiently trained for it." 

" How is that, Mr. Hewitt?" 

" Why, sir, I'm in a perpetual sweat these twelve^ 
months," replied the grocer ; ^' I go to bed to sweat, 
and I rise up to sweat, and your confounded agent ' Graizy 
Pockets,' is worse than a double blanket in midsummer." 

'' Why, is the old scoundrel pressing you ?" 

'^Pressing me? faith, sir, you've said the word: 
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ay, worse than the night-mare, and be cursed to him; 
and to add to my comfort, he forces me to give him 
everything he gets at first cost/^ 

*^ Well, I hope you have sense enough to make your 
first cost cover a round profit/^ 

" Not on him, sir ; you'd imagine he had done nothing 
but deal in groceries during his whole life. Devil a 
thing he's not up to.'' 

" Well, I'm safe for five hundred to-morrow ; that's 
one comfort." 

"How is that, sir?" 

" Thank you, Mr. Hewitt, but you don't walk into me 
that way. By the way, you must send me twelve dozen of 
wine" — here he specified the descriptions he wanted. '^ I 
am giving a dinner party to the losers to-morrow, and the 
cellar is rather low, I doubt. Pray send it over to-day, 
or early to-morrow." 

" Thank you, Mr. Squander, but you don't walk into 
me that way, — ha — ha — ha — tit for tat, sir. If you can 
keep your counsel, I can keep my wine. I have some few 
bets on the chief event." 

" Yes, but can I rely upon you?" 

" Honour bright, Mr. Squander." 

^^Well, then, I've taken the odds against ^Ned 

M'Keown ;' so now act as you like. I know a thing or 

two, and you've got a hint, that's all. But in the mean- 

time send the wine over, and Heaven look to you if the 

champagne and claret are not the thing; better you had 

been born with a pair of millstones about your neck and 

u 2 
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cast into the sea, where you might keep grinding tout 
own teeth to all etemitr for want of better grist/' 

^' You wish me to send the wine ? " 

*' WTiT, of course I do/' 

" But consider, sir, that there's a heaTT bill due. Now 
if I send it, when mar I expect to be paid?" 

'' For this particular order I shall be accountable 
mrself. You are to hold it distinct firom the other 
account." 

" But when will you pay me?" 

" To-morrow, or rather the day after, for I don't think 
I will have time to-morrow." 

'^ Yes," replied the shrewd grocer, repeating again his 
own words — " yes — but can I rely upon you ? " 

" Honour bright, Mr. Hewitt ; but be sure to send the 



Wine/ 



Hewitt nodded his head with a complacency which 
struck me as being rather too ironical to be depended on ; 
but still such as could scarcely be translated into a refusal. 

Harry had, about twelve months before, purchased a 
beautiful na^: for his sister, and on the day of the races he 
made her get on her riding-habit and accompany himself 
and Dick to the course. A tenant, named Paddy Crudden, 
a superannuated horse-jockey, cased in an old suit of livery, 
acted as her man on the occasion, I having resigned a bay 
cob for his use, being forced to confine myself to shanks' 
mare. Bob French was no longer sheriff; and it so 
happened that the gentleman — if such he could be caUed 
— ^who then filled that office, bore a particular pique against 
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the Squanders. At all events the great event came off, 
*' Ned M'Keown " was beaten ; a strong suspicion having 
existed that he was pulled, and, as far as my own opinion 
went, such, beyond all doubt, was the fact. As for Harry, 
in the first instance he was about to get furious ; but he 
immediately checked his temper, and leaving his brother 
and sister together, joined his friends in the betting-room, 
where he conducted himself more like a heavy winner than 
a man who had lost upwards of five hundred, without a coin 
in his pocket to settle. 

Emily and her brother Dick, having left the stand- 
house after the great race of the day had come ofi^, were 
proceeding along the course, when a pair of bailifi^s 
advanced, and seizing upon the reins of her nag, pro- 
duced a writ, and said they must take away the horse. 
The poor gir?s face became alternately crimson and pale, 
and after looking about her, she said, 

^^ What means this, Richard ? ^^ 

'^ I give you my honour, Emily, I know nothing about 
it,^^ he replied; ^^to me it is perfectly unintelligible. 
There, however, is the scoundrel sheriff, who, I suppose, is 
at the bottom of it ; but I shall soon see. Stay you where 
you are until I return.^^ 

He galloped over to that functionary, his cheek crimson 
with rage, and an eye literally blazing with fire. " Sir,^^ 
said he, " are you aware that my sister has been publicly 
insulted by having had the nag she rode seized upon by 
your men ? " 

"Not aware of it, Mr. Squander,'^ replied the other 
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sanction of law itself^ will do more for the mcnrals and 
general principles of a nation^ than all the schools and 
colleges in existence. In the latter^ a few may be taught 
a knowledge of history^ languages^ science^ and other 
matters of importance to individual ambition; but let 
kind and protective laws be enacted — such as will prevent 
the strong &om tyrannising over the weak and ignorant 
— and the Legislature becomes a schoolmaster^ that 
establishes the first and most fundamental virtues upon 
which society is founded. When a man^ for instance^ is 
forced by a state of things that ought not to exists to 
become disingenuous to his landlord^ the pale of morality 
is broken down; but the habit is transferred to other 
circumstances of social life^ and the man is corrupted and 
lost ; and this ^evous demoralisation is brought about by 
unjust laws. 

As it was^ nothing could surpass the ludicrous contrast 
between the ragged crew who attended us over the pro- 
perty, and the- decent-looking, respectable cortege, who 
followed us to the verge of it, on our way home. 

" Greasy Pockets^^ did not dine with us, and we found the 
family, including Bob French, just sitting down to dinner 
as we arrived. The exploits of the agent at the. rashers 
and eggs, and his disposal of the bottle of poteen, having 
been related. Sob did not at all appear in the slightest 
degree surprised. Neither did Dick; for it appeared that 
they had come in contact with one of his servants, in the 
course of the day, who had enlightened them to some 
purpose upon his powers over solid and fluid. 
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" Egad ! ^' said Bob, '^ and upon my honour and con- 
science, lie has been sent as a judicial punishment upon 
us. The gigantic locust will devour and blight the 
country. I am a quiet and peaceable man, and not 
inhospitable either, but, by the chair Fm sitting on, I'd 
fight a duel, or stand my trial for manslaughter, rather 
than ask him to dinner. I understand that a great number 
of our most hospitable gentry are about to fly the country 
for fear of him. Confound me, if the Dragon of Wantley 
wn anytiiing to what he is as a monster of destxuction." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A DINNER WITHOUT WINE. 



Dick, who resembled his father very much, aided and 
guided by some private hints from myself, prevented 
Harry from carrying his intentions, with reference to 
consolidation and clearance, into immediate practice. For 
some years they struggled on, occasionally cutting a dash 
whenever they happened to get in a little money, but 
waging a kind of civil war with grocers, wine-merchants, 
and tradesmen of all descriptions — the latter of whom 
would never allow them to run long credits, and the con- 
sequence was, they kept perpetually changing from one 
to another, until they became dipped everywhere, and 
were very frequently brought to a dead lock. In the mean- 
time, ^^ Greasy Pockets ^^ and they harmonised surprisingly. 
The worthy agent did not in the beginning disappoint 
the expectations which Harry had entertained of him, 
but was frequently liberal enough to advance them small 
sums upon such security as was, I presume, satisfactory 
to himself at least. As to the future, neither of them, 

any more than their worthy father, was at all in the habit 

• 

of making any calculations with reference to it. Provided 
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the present pleasure was gratified, or the present object 
attained^ they cared not for consequences; and in this 
manner they kept plunging on^ deeper and deeper at 
every plunge, not only without ever looking forward to 
the day of reckoning, but without ever reflecting that it 
must come. Both began to dabble once more in affairs 
of the turf, especially Harry, who devoted a great deal of 
time to that subtle science of calculating the odds. He 
also became intimate with jockeys, trainers, and all the 
other vermin that are to be found about racing stables ; and 
in fact, left nothing undone to accomplish himself in the 
arts and manoeuvres that constitute the genteel blackleg. 
Dick hunted, and shot, and fished, and occasionally betted a 
little under the superior direction of Harry, who, however, 
proved anything but a safe guide to him in these specu- 
lations. For a considerable time they rubbed on in this 
manner, sometimes making a fortunate hit to a limited 
amount upon the turf, and immediately either blazing 
forth with open house and hospitality, or trying fortune 
upon a larger scale, until in either case, all again was 
lost. Harry^s attentions to his sister still increased; but 
I could observe that he never suflfered them to appear in 
the presence of his uncle Tom, a circumstance which did 
not strike me at the time with the suspicion which it 
ought to have occasioned. 

One day, about the time that the Poor Law Act for 
Ireland passed, (it immediately preceded that of the 
Ballyscamper Races), I and Harry went to a grocer in 
that town named Hewitt. We were out of wine for 
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some time before^ and strange as it might seem to any 
person looking upon the lofty and magnificent battlements 
of Castle Squander^ weeks and months have passed^ and 
not a drop of wine under its noble roof. On this occasion 
Harry, at the suggestion of a knavish trainer, had foolishly 
betted to a considerable amount upon a horse called 
*' Ned M'Keown/* Relying on the integrity of a man 
whom he knew to be an uncertain scoundrel, he con- 
sidered the thing so safe that he was actually unprepared 
to settle in case he lost. He was, however, in such 
confident spirits that he asked a party of sporting Mends 
to dine with him upon the next day, being that on which 
the event was to come ofi^, and his visit to Hewitt was to 
have a stock of wine sent in for the dinner; and in the 
mean time there were some hundreds due to the patient 
grocer. 

" Hewitt,^' said he, " how do you do?^' 

" Faith, but middling, Mr. Squander,^' he replied^ 
shrugging his shoulders ; " any man that gives long credits, 
and gets but short ones, canH prosper in such times as 
these. Upon my sow], if I was to run to-morrow for the 
Ballyscamper Cup, Td be found sufficiently trained for if 

" How is that, I^Ir. Hewitt?'* 

" Why, sir, Tm in a perpetual sweat these twelve 
months,'* replied the grocer; " I go to bed to sweat, 
and I rise up to sweat, and your confounded agent ' Graizy 
Pockets,* is worse than a double blanket in midsummer.** 

'' Why, is the old scoundrel pressing you ?** 

''Pressing me? faith, sir, you*ve said the word: 
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ay, worse than the night-mare, and be cursed to him; 
and to add to my comfort, he forces me to give him 
everything he gets at first cost/' 

'^ Well, I hope you have sense enough to make your 
first cost cover a round profit/' 

" Not on him, sir; you'd imagine he had done nothing 
but deal in groceries during his whole life. Devil a 
thing he's not up to." 

" Well, I'm safe for five hundred to-morrow ; that's 
one comfort." 

''How is that, sir?" 

" Thank you, Mr. Hewitt, but you don't walk into me 
that way. By the way, you must send me twelve dozen of 
wine" — here he specified the descriptions he wanted. " I 
am giving a dinner party to the losers to-morrow, and the 
cellar is rather low, I doubt. Pray send it over to-day, 
or early to-morrow." 

" Thank you, Mr. Squander, but you don't walk into 
me that way, — ha — ha — ha — tit for tat, sir. If you can 
keep your counsel, I can keep my wine. I have some few 
bets on the chief event." 

" Yes, but can I rely upon you?" 

" Honour bright, Mr. Squander." 

''Well, then, I've taken the odds against 'Ned 
M'Keown ;' so now act as you like. I know a thing or 
two, and you've got a hint, that's all. But in the mean- 
time send the wine over, and Heaven look to you if the 
champagne and claret are not the thing; better you had 
been born with a pair of millstones about your neck and 

X7 2 
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cast into the sea, where you might keep grinding your 
own teeth to all eternity for want of better grist/^ 

'^ You wish me to send the wine?^^ 

'^ Why, of course I do/' 

" But consider, sir, that there's a heavy bill due. Now 
if I send it, when may I expect to be paid?'' 

" For this particular order I shall be accountable 
myself You are to hold it distinct from the other 
account." 

" But when will you pay me?" 

" To-morrow, or rather the day after, for I don't think 
I will have time to-morrow." 

" Yes," replied the shrewd grocer, repeating again his 
own words — " yes — but can I rely upon you ? " 

'' Honour bright, Mr. Hewitt ; but be sure to send the 



wine." 



Hewitt nodded his head with a complacency which 
struck me as being rather too ironical to be depended on; 
but still such as could scarcely be translated into a refusal. 

Harry had, about twelve months before, purchased' a 
beautiful nag for his sister, and on the day of the races he 
made her get on her riding-habit and accompany himself 
and Dick to the course. A tenant, named Paddy Crudden, 
a superannuated horse-jockey, cased in an old suit of livery, 
acted as her man on the occasion, I having resigned a bay 
cob for his use, being forced to confine myself to shanks' 
mare. Bob French was no longer sheriflF; and it so 
happened that the gentleman — if such he could be called 
— ^who then filled that office, bore a particular pique against 
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the Squanders. At all events the great event came oflP, 
" Ned M'Keown ^^ was heaten ; a strong suspicion having 
existed that he was pulled, and, as far as my own opinion 
went, such, beyond all doubt, was the fact. As for Harry, 
in the first instai^ce he was about to get furious ; but he 
immediately checked his temper, and leaving his brother 
and sister together, joined his friends in the betting-room, 
where he conducted himself more like a heavy winner than 
a man who had lost upwards of five hundred, without a coin 
in his pocket to settle. 

Emily and her brother Dick, having left the stand- 
house after the great race of the day had come ofi^, were 
proceeding along the course, when a pair of bailifi^s 
advanced, and seizing upon the reins of her nag, pro- 
duced a writ, and said they must take away the horse. 
The poor girPs face became alternately crimson and pale, 
and after looking about her, she said, 

^^ What means this, Richard ? ^' 

'^ I give you my honour, Emily, I know nothing about 
it,^^ he replied; "to me it is perfectly unintelligible. 
There, however, is the scoundrel sherifi^, who, I suppose, is 
at the bottom of it ; but I shall soon see. Stay you where 
you are until I return.^^ 

He galloped over to that functionary, his cheek crimson 
with rage, and an eye literally blazing with fire. " Sir,^^ 
said he, " are you aware that my sister has been publicly 
insulted by having had the nag she rode seized upon by 
your men ? '^ 

"Not aware of it, Mr. Squander,^' replied the other 
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haughtily ; " but even if it has been so, my officers must 
do their duty/^ 

"But why not have seized upon my horse, sir? It is 
much more valuable than my sister's/^ 

" I really cannot tell/^ replied the sheriflf ; it is only a 
proof that the fellows are bad judges of horse-flesh/^ 

" They had your orders, sir/^ said Dick, " for this public 
insult to my sister/' 

" Suppose,^' replied the other, " that I say no, and 
suppose I say they had, what then ? '^ 

*^ Simply this,'' returned Dick, "that whether you say 
ay or no, you are a liar, a scoundrel, and a villain, and as 
such I thus publicly horsewhip you." 

He accordingly attacked him; and for five or six 
minutes inflicted on him such terrific punishment as I 
never in my life witnessed. It was not a horsewhipping 
in that formal and conventional sense, which is supposed 
to beget a duel; far from it. Dick turned the butt of his 
whip — felled the scoundrel sheriff to the earth— jumped 
down off his horse and literally cut him to pieces, whilst 
at the same time there was not a hand raised in his 
defence, but, on the contrary, Dick was cheered by a 
thousand voices. The circumstance, in the mean time, had 
spread through the course, and the sheriff's brother, a pow- 
erful man and desperate duellist, reached the spot^almost at 
the same moment with Harry. Some of Dick's friends, in 
order to save the unfortunate sheriff from annihilation, had 
succeeded with much difficulty in wresting the whip from 
his hands, so that when his brother arrived he instantly 
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attacked Dick, who was for the moment defenceless. No 
— we must retract the word — for scarcely had the other 
raised his whip, when that of Harry came down upon him 
with the quickness of lightning. Both were mounted, and 
the contest became furious and dreadful. Each turned his 
whip and hammered away with the heavy butts, and I 
must confess, with such manly energy did Harry play his 
part, that from my heart out I granted him a general 
absolution for all the misdeeds of his past life. I had, in 
fact, often suspected him to be a coward, and I knew that 
he was slow to resent injuries in a direct and open manner. 
Here, however, he was all that man could wish. The 
sheriff^s brother had approached and struck him with his 
fist ; upon which Harry, touching his horse with the spurs, 
passed close to him, and with a terrible right-hand blow 
on the ear shot him to the earth ; then leaping oif his 
horse, he first kicked him in an anonymous part, and then 
deliberately pulled him by the nose. He then mounted 
his horse, saying — 

'^ Now, Mr. Sherifi^, you and your brother know where 
we are to be found. Come, Dick, let us join Emily .^' 

All this passed in less time than we have taken to 
describe it. On reaching Emily, the first thing we saw 
was a crowd of people, in the centre of whom were the 
two rascally bailiffs, trembling, and covered with blood, 
undergoing an operation, which in those days (and occa- 
sionally in the present,) was not at all an unusual one. 
Two sturdy fellows, each with a cudgel in his fist, held 
them by the neck, whilst they administered, by way of 
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refreshment, the writ, in virtue of which they had seized 
Miss Squander's nag. 

" Come, ye good honest creatures that ye are, donH be 
makin' faces. Do you think that as yez were kind enough 
to honour the great races of Ballyscamper with your 
presence, we could be so ungrateful as not to offer yez 
something to ate ? Holy Saint Lucifer ! do yez think — 
come you scoundrel is it makin' mouths at it you are ? — do 
yez think that we wouldnH trate respictable men wid 
hospertality? If you do, you're mistaken. Come, you 
double-distilled saint, ate your wittles. It's lawful 
feedin' you villain. Sure they say we're goin' to have 
poor houses, where we're to get fat by Act o' Parliament, 
glory be to God ; but in the mean time, we'll feed you by 
Act o' Parliament, and if you don't get fat it wont be our 
fau't. You should insult a lady, you blaggard, and a 
lady that's more like an angel from heaven to the poor, 
than anything else." 

" But," said the man he addressed, " we were ordherd 
by the sheriff to take the lady's horse." 

By this time they had swallowed the writ, which was 
most equitably divided between them; indeed with a 
degree of conscientious scrupulosity that would have been 
creditable to Rhadamanthus himself. The two brothers, 
however, on hearing that they acted by the sheriff's orders 
in seizing upon Emily's horse, had them instantly set at 
large, but not until they had got several whacks of the 
cudgels aforesaid, in ordher, as they were told, to ritify 
the mistake. 
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" At any rate/^ proceeded the cudgel-bearers, "you^U be 
doin' a good deal of dirty work agin, and in the mane time 
if 8 no harm to give yez a thrifle of wages in advance. So, 
in the name and honour of God, — as we say to the beggars 
— take this, and whenever you^re at a loss for more, come 
to us and you'll get it. The Lord forbid we should see 
dacent men like yez wantin' your desarts in a Christian 
counthry,'' and having applied the cudgels once more, the 
unfortunate wretches were rescued. 

The crowd having heard, however, that the sheriff had 
ordered his men to seize Miss Squander's horse, dispersed 
themselves in order to find him out, which they soon did ; 
but as that worthy official, whether from a consciousness 
of his ungentlemanly and ruffianly conduct, or from a hint 
received, saw by the motion of the excited people towards 
him that he was anything but safe,' he attempted to save 
himself by flight. In this, however, he was too late. A 
countryman, seizing his horse by the bridle, kept him 
stationary, in spite of all his efforts to the contrary. 

" Take your time, Mr. Sheriff,'' he exclaimed, in a loud 
voice, " take your time, and never be in a hurry, bekase 
you see, it is'nt lucky. And so you gave ordhers to have 
Miss Squander's horse arristed — did you ? And do you 
think now, you spawn of bad butthermilk,* you son of a 
dirty churn, you beggarly cross between froth and wather, 
that the counthry 'ud stand by and see her insulted by a 
pin-roed scoundrel like you." 

" Let go my horse, sir; you know I'm the sheriff of the 
county." 

* This sheriff's father had been a grazier and dairyman. 
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some time before, and strange as it might seem to any 
person looking upon the lofty and magnificent battlements 
of Castle Squander, weeks and months have passed, and 
not a drop of wine under its noble roof. On this occasion 
Harry, at the suggestion of a knavish trainer, had foolishly 
betted to a considerable amount upon a horse called 
" Ned M'Keown." Relying on the integrity of a man 
whom he knew to be an uncertain scoundrel, he con- 
sidered the thing so safe that he was actually unprepared 
to settle in case he lost. He was, however, in such 
confident spirits that he asked a party of sporting friends 
to dine with him upon the next day, being that on which 
the event was to come ofi^, and his visit to Hewitt was to 
have a stock of wine sent in for the dinner ; and in the 
mean time there were some hundreds due to the patient 
grocer. 

" Hewitt,^^ said he, ^^how do you do?^' 

^^ Faith, but middling, Mr. Squander,^' he replied, 
shrugging his shoulders ; " any man that gives long credits, 
and gets but short ones, can't prosper in such times as 
these. Upon my sow], if I was to run to-morrow for the 
Ballyscamper Cup, I'd be found sufficiently trained for it." 

" How is that, Mr. Hewitt?" 

^' Why, sir, Fm in a perpetual sweat these twelve 
months," replied the grocer ; " I go to bed to sweat, 
and I rise up to sweat, and your confounded agent ' Graizy 
Pockets,' is worse than a double blanket in midsummer." 

'' Why, is the old scoundrel pressing you ?" 

"Pressing me? faith, sir, you've said the word: 
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ay, worse than the night-mare, and be cursed to him; 
and to add to my comfort, he forces me to give him 
everything he gets at first cost/^ 

'^ WeD, I hope you have sense enough to make your 
first cost cover a round profit/' 

" Not on him, sir ; you'd imagine he had done nothing 
but deal in groceries during his whole life. Devil a 
thing he's not up to." 

" Well, Fm safe for five hundred to-morrow ; that's 
one comfort." 

''How is that, sir?" 

" Thank you, Mr. Hewitt, but you don't walk into me 
that way. By the way, you must send me twelve dozen of 
wine" — here he specified the descriptions he wanted. " I 
am giving a dinner party to the losers to-morrow, and the 
cellar is rather low, I doubt. Pray send it over to-day, 
or early to-morrow." 

" Thank you, Mr. Squander, but you don't walk into 
me that way, — ha — ha — ha — tit for tat, sir. If you can 
keep your counsel, I can keep my wine. I have some few 
bets on the chief event." 

" Yes, but can I rely upon you?" 

" Honour bright, Mr. Squander." 

''Well, then, I've taken the odds against 'Ned 
M'Keown ;' so now act as you like. I know a thing or 
two, and you've got a hint, that's all. But in the mean- 
time send the wine over, and Heaven look to you if the 
champagne and claret are not the thing; better you had 
been bom with a pair of millstones about your neck and 
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cast into the sea, where you might keep grinding your 
own teeth to all eternity for want of better grist/^ 

^' You wish me to send the wine?" 

" Why, of course I do." 

" But consider, sir, that there^s a heavy bill due. Now 
if I send it, when may I expect to be paid?" 

'^ For this particular order I shall be accountable 
myself You are to hold it distinct from the other 
account." 

" But when will you pay me?" 

" To-morrow, or rather the day after, for I donH think 
I will have time to-morrow." 

'^ Yes," replied the shrewd grocer, repeating again his 
own words — " yes — but can I rely upon you ? " 

" Honour bright, Mr. Hewitt ; but be sure to send the 
wine." 

Hewitt nodded his head with a complacency which 
struck me as being rather too ironical to be depended on ; 
but still such as could scarcely be translated into a refusal. 

Harry had, about twelve months before, purchased' a 
beautiful nag for his sister, and on the day of the races he 
made her get on her riding-habit and accompany himself 
and Dick to the course. A tenant, named Paddy Crudden, 
a superannuated horse-jockey, cased in an old suit of livery, 
acted as her man on the occasion, I having resigned a bay 
cob for his use, being forced to confine myself to shanks* 
mare. Bob French was no longer sheriflF; and it so 
happened that the gentleman — if such he could be called 
— ^who then fiUed that office, bore a particular pique against 
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the Squanders. At all events the great event came oflP, 
" Ned M'Keown '^ was beaten ; a strong suspicion having 
existed that he was pulled, and, as far as my own opinion 
went, such, beyond all doubt, was the fact. As for Harry, 
in the first instance he was about to get furious ; but he 
immediately checked his temper, and leaving his brother 
and sister together, joined his friends in the betting-room, 
where he conducted himself more like a heavy winner than 
a man who had lost upwards of five hundred, without a coin 
in his pocket to settle. 

Emily and her brother Dick, having left the stand- 
house after the great race of the day had come ofi^, were 
proceeding along the course, when a pair of bailiffs 
advanced, and seizing upon the reins of her nag, pro- 
duced a writ, and said they must take away the horse. 
The poor girPs face became alternately crimson and pale, 
and after looking about her, she said, 

"What means this, Richard ? '^ 

" I give you my honour, Emily, I know nothing about 
it," he replied; "to me it is perfectly unintelligible. 
There, however, is the scoundrel sheriff, who, I suppose, is 
at the bottom of it ; but I shall soon see. Stay you where 
you are until I return." 

He galloped over to that functionary, his cheek crimson 
with rage, and an eye literally blazing with fire. " Sir," 
said he, " are you aware that my sister has been publicly 
insulted by having had the nag she rode seized upon by 
your men ? " 

"Not aware of it, Mr. Squander," replied the other 
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" Oh, curse the wine," replied his brother, *^ and the 
beggarly scoundrel, Hewitt, into the bargain ; it is neither 
of his wine nor himself I am thinking, but the outraged 
feelings of poor dear Emily. If they won^t be contented 
with good whiskey and brandy punch, it^s only a proof 
that they don't deserve better. You know yoursfelf, 
Harry, that many of the country gentlemen are beginning 
to give up wine, and are not ashamed to acknowledge it. 
Then why should we ? Tell them we are on the retrieving 
system, and that we have imitated their example. That's 
the best apology we can oflFer.'' 

^' I wish to heaven I had Hewitt within my reach, 
though,'' exclaimed the latter; "I would teach the 
scoundrel to break his word with me, — ^thaf s all. What 
are we to do with M^Claret, who never drinks spirits ? " 

"Why, he must only learn now — better late than never. 
But I suppose we shall have a brace of messages from 
that scoundrel sheriff and his ruffian brother." 

" No doubt of that ; but by the way, Dick, we must 
exchange partners. The sheriff I claim as my property ; 
you leave him to me, and take his brother. The public 
insult was offered to me in the first instance, and through 
me to poor Emily; the sheriff, consequently, I must have." 

" Take your choice, my good fellow," replied Dick ; " I 
care not a button which I shoot. They are both scoundrels, 
and not the less so that they make duelling a protection 
to their villany." 

" I must have the sheriff," said Harry. 

" With all my heart." 
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"Then that aflTair is settled," replied Harry; "and 
now for my apology to these fellows, some of whom I 
could "wish in the clutches of thiit great Ijlackleg, the 
devil." 

The guests were now all assembled, and on entering 
the room^ Harry addressed them as follows : — 

" Gentlemen/^ said he, laughing, " I think it necessary 
to tell you beforehand, that as we, in common w ith a good 
number of our neighbours, arc forced to fall back on the 
retrenchment system, we shall have no wine at dinner to- 
day; but as far as good whiskey-punch and brandy-punch 
go, you shall have them to the eyes." 

This to most of them was rather agreeable intelligence 
than otherwise ; the fact being, that at least one-half of 
them had, at lunch on the race-course, made so free with 
either or both, that certain unequivocal symptoms of the 
jBaet were rayther evident even then. Unfortunately, 
however, Mrs. Squander was present, who, as she still 
continued to live in lofty dignity, far above all knowledge 
of domestic details, looked upon the announcement just 
made as an insult to the memory of her noble father. 

"What do you mean, Harry?" said she, ventilating 
herself with an enormous fan, on which the arms and crest 
of her family were painted; to wit, the right hand or 
dexter clutching a coronet, and the left or sinister filled 
with a plethoric purse ; the crest being a " Union Jack " 
floating in the wind, and the motto, " This for my country, ^^ 
"What do you mean, Harry?" she exclaimed, waving the 
somewhat faded emblem of bribery before her face. " Is 
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it possible that a dinner-party shall take place under my 
roof, without wine ? My noble father — " 

" My dear madam/^ said Dick, interrupting, or striving 
to interrupt, the ridiculous eflFusion which he dreaded — 
" the retrenchment which Harry mentioned is not to be 
attributed to any want of family consequence, but simply 
to the general pressure which has come upon the country; 
and I am sure the gentlemen present understand this as 
well as I do/' 

" Well, sir,'' she replied, the large fan waving like the 
flapping of a sail; "this is a state of things to which my 
noble father never dreamt that his daughter, who brought 
connection — but I will overlook that — could be reduced. 
It is an insult to his memory, to think that a dinner could 
be given under my roof, at which nothing but punch 
should be drank." 

Bob French, who was chatting over in a comer with 
" Greasy Pockets," altogether out of the range of her 
vision, now approached, and said — 

" Upon my honour and conscience, ma'am, if your noble 
father were here, he would be one of the first to support 
the whiskey-punch. That's the very subject, ma'am — as 
I tould you upon a melancholy occasion — on which Dick 
Martin converted him. Lord Londonderry, ma'am, was 
a whiskey-punch drinker from his boyhood, and it was he 
converted George the Fourth, who could never sleep — as 
was well known — without a couple of tumblers of it by 
way of nightcap. And are we, Mrs. Squander — a. set of 
beggarly Irish gentlemen, bankrupt squires, upsetting 
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squireens, strutting middlemen, cormorant land-agents, 
sub-inspectors of police, coroners, blackguard ex-sheriffs, 
and other such riff-raff, to be cocked up with wine so long 
as we have such noble, aye, and royal examples in favour 
of whiskey-punch before us ? Forbid it honour — forbid it 
royalty — forbid it the sincere conversion of your noble 
father, who — hem — who — ahem — who, I say, became a 
strenuous condisciple of Dick Martinis — a greater monarch 
in his own dominions than ever George the Fourth was in 
his — a strenuous condisciple of royal dukes upon that 
important subject. I am delighted, ma^am, that there is 
no wine — or rather, I am delighted that they won^t give 
us any, because I know there is plenty in the house — and 
I trust I shall be still further delighted in having the 
honour, by-and-by, to take a glass of whiskey-punch with 
yourself — ^that is, if you wiU condescend so far.^' 

"Mr. French,^^ replied Mrs. Squander, rising up, and 
making him a very dignified and ironical curtsey; "I 
thank you, sir, but beg to decline the intended honour. 
I dare say, at the rate of living contemplated by mjr noble 
father's grandchildren, that the next liquor in which you 
shall ask me to drink with you will be beer; and if the 
honour accruing to me, Mr. French, from that fact should 
be in proportion to the quality of the liquor, it should be 
very small beer indeed. Gentlemen, as I was not made 
acquainted with this unpleasant affair, I trust you will 
not be surprised if I dine in my own room I '' and, with a 
formal curtsey, she fanned herself once more, and swept out 
of the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



ANECDOTES OF IRISH AGENCY. 

"Mr. French," said the agent, after she had gone 
out, " have you e'er a pocket ? " 

" If I have not,'' said Bob, " I know who has a pair of 
them — and well greased they are, too." 

" Because, if you have," pursued the agent, " put that 
into it. She has given it you." 

" I grant it," replied Bob ; " it was a hard hit. But 
my good friend, such as my pockets are, I never had my 
hands so often graised as to make them shine yet — as 
those of some people I know — so do you put that in 
yours." 

The dinner-party consisted of about between twenty 
and thirty individuals, mostly every man of them, with 
few exceptions, bankrupt either in property or reputation, 
and in a state of what might be called desperate circum- 
stances. Doctor M'Claret, Greasy Pockets, Bob French, 
Mr. Brooks the curate, and Father Tuomy the parish 
priest, were the most prominent among the speakers. The 
latter gentleman and Harry had become very intimate, for 
a reason which Harry had, and which reason we will now 
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explaiiu The reverend father had not been more than 
twelve months in the parish at the time of the dinner, but 
he had been scarcely a week in it when Harry paid him a 
formal visit, talked much about the state of the country, 
broached with a good deal of tact a desire to understand 
those principles that were best calculated to advance its 
prosperity and develop its resources. He also subscribed 
a pound to the support of a school which the worthy man 
had established — talked of the shameful neglect of Irish 
interests manifested by the Irish members of Parliament 
who had (too truly) suffered themselves to become the 
slaves of the two great English parties, as they alternately 
happened to hold the reins of government — wished that 
honest men, firmly devoted to Ireland, should be selected 
by the people to watch and promote her interests, and left 
the worthy man under an impression that he was about to 
make him (Harry) a political convert — an impression 
nearly as deep and fervent as if he were about to become 
one of his Church. Nor was this all. He — ^the priest — 
took the bait so ingeniously and artAilly disguised, and 
came to the opinion that Harry himself ought, as a sincere 
friend to his country, to be elected as one of her honest 
representatives. Such, then, were their relative positions 
on the evening in question. 

^^ Gentlemen,'' said Bob, when we had sat down to 
dinner, " as these penurious and inhospitable fellows won^t 
allow us wine even to hob-nob with, I move, begad, that 
we have a jug of punch for that purpose. Who seconds 
the motion ? ^' 

X 2 
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"I do I '' said '' Greasy Pockets '' — "- And 1 1 '' said 
Father Tuomy — ^^And I!*^ riB-echoed from every voice, with 
a few exceptions, amongst whom were Doctor M'Claret 
and his curate, Mr. Brooks. Now, it may be as well to say 
here that the worthy Doctor and the worthy priest were 
intimate friends, and lived upon the best possible terms 
with each other. The priest was a blunt, jocular man, 
vulgar, but not illiterate, and perhaps nothing could con- 
trast better than his rough specimens of humorous theology 
with the grave but sarcastic simplicity of the Doctor, most 
of whose observations appeared to be the result of abstrac- 
tion, and to gain their force and point, as it were, from 
mere accident. 

"Ah,^^ said the priest, laughing, ^^I persave that nayther 
Docthor M'Claret nor his cowjuthor joins us. They would 
like to stick to the claret — cowld comfort, Docthor, like 
your religion.^^ 

"Whiskey, did you say, Mr, Tuomy? — I beg your 
pardon — excuse me — I fear I interrupt you. You said, I 
believe — for I was absent in thought for a little, as I often 
am — you said, sir, I believe, that it is an emblem of your 
Church, as claret is of ours. I will not dispute the point, 
Mr. Tuomy ; I think you are right ; but alas ! how seldom 
does truth — whiskey, I mean — what do I say — ^truth — how 
seldom does it reach us without adulteration 1 ^' 

"Well, Docthor,^' said the priest, "vote for the whiskey, 
at all events. Scripture, you know, often reprobates the 
use of wine, but never of whiskey.^' 

'^ The abuse of whiskey — I beg your pardon — of wine. 
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I mean — I am not aware that Scripture condemns the use 
of it/' 

" Well, but will you vote for the tise of the punch, now ? 
for that's the present topic of theology between us/' 

" In spiritual matters/' replied the Doctor, ^' I do not 
wish to urge any reasonable — ahem — that is — I mean to 
say — so long as morals and — " 

" Right, Docthor," said the priest. " Bravo, gentlemen, 
we have the Docthor with us ! He's not over anxious for 
too much morals, and relaxes his scruples against the use 
of punch. Faith, Docthor, we'll soon have you a vigorous 
Catholic, plaise God. Devil a long you'll be at the 
Catholic liquor till you join the Catholic Church." 

" 1 dare say," replied the Doctor, " that the indulgent 
use of the one might in time lead me to the adoption of 
the other. You reason very well. Father Tuomy; and as 
a specimen of your Church — I beg pardon — of your punch 
I mean — I shall try a little of it after dinner." 

"Father Tuomy," said Bob, ''I think the Doctor's 
abstraction is a little too much for you : it seems now to 
me that you play second fiddle." 

'^ Abstraction," replied the priest,- laughing heartily ; 
"ah, the devil a man livin' undherstands abstraction 
betther, Bob, than you do. If you join me, we'll eject his 
prejudices ; and when we clear his head of its heretical 
occupants we'll introduce a new tenant." 

"Then," said Bob, "he'll feel the diflference between 
claret and punch." 

" Or, in other words," replied the priest, " between truth 
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and error. Why, now, as to claret, I have drank a limited 
share of it, and, my sowl to glory, but I found that 
according as I absorbed it, my heart grew cold by degrees, 
and I began to feel a slow development of infidel prin- 
ciples ; but the punch, God bless you, it warms my heart, 
and makes me feel as if I could embrace ^' 

*^ Wqx a pretty girl you meet, reverend father,** said Bob, 
interrupting him. ^^ Well, then, I suppose as we are all 
for the punch, we had better have a jug of it made and 
put into the decanters. I say, ^ Greasy Pockets,* what the 
devil are you at there? Do you think there's no one to 
dine but yourself ? ** 

''Not off this goint, Mr. French,** replied the agent. 
" I*m a man of singular habits, and never dine off two 
goints where I can find one that I like.** 

" Farewell,** said Bob ; " farewell to you, shoulder of 
mutton ; but, upon my honour and conscience, you*ll make 
me marry a wife, ' Greasy Pockets.* ** 

" Why so, Mr. French ? ** 

'' Simply that I may become father of a family, in order 
to narrate your exploits at solids and liquids during the 
long winter evenings. Faith, you'll make an historian 
of me.** 

The punch, however, was made and put into the decan- 
ters, and we drank with each other to a certain extent 
after the manner of the Barmecide banquet, substituting 
the names of the best and richest wines for the plain punch. 

'^ Bob,** said the priest, '' a glass of champagne with 
you.** 
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" With very great pleasure, your reverence/* 

"Doctor M'Claret/* said ^ Greasy Pockets/ grasping a 
full tumbler in his hand, "may I have the honour of 
a thimblefull of burgundy with you ? *' 

" I should be very much delighted/* replied the Doctor, 
" but I see no liquor here but that which is denominated 
whiskey-punch/* 

"Burgundy,Docthor, burgundy; ^only fancy it burgundy, 
and it is worth ten shillings a quart/ Tm waiting for you, 
Docthor ; don*t you see my thimblefull at my nose/* 

The Doctor, putting the punch to his mouth, bowed to 
him quite formally j and imagining that it was his favourite 
claret, finished his glass. This he did half a dozen times 
with several persons, until, by degrees, his features became 
a good deal flushed, his eyes lively, his tongue much 
more loquacious, and his whole manner universally 
animated. 

"Bless me," said he, addressing the priest, "this is 
what you call whiskey-punch ? I protest it is delicious 
drink. Father Tuomy, the very great pleasure of a glass 
with you?** 

"What shall it be/* said the priest, winking at Bob ; 
" hock, claret, or champagne ? ** 

Whiskey-punch, whiskey-punch,** said the Doctor; 

it is a delightful fluid. I protest it is expanding my 
heart, it is gifting me with an enlarged benevolence. 
There is truly a Christian, a brotherly principle in it ; is 
there not, Father Tuomy ? ** 

" Upon my conscience I think so,** replied the priest ; 
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" shake hands. It is a bond of union, Docthor, and it's 
absence is what keeps the Churches asunder. If we'd only 
meet and discuss a tumbler together, the consequences 
would be harmonious in the exthrame. I'd love you as a 
heretic, you'd love me as an idolater, and the devil ^n 
ecclesiastical knife could cut our loves in two." 

"Confound your loves," said Bob; "there you sit 
getting spiritualised both of you." 

" It is a good word, Mr. French," said the Doctor — 
" an appropriate word — is it not. Father Tuomy ? " 

" It is a beautiful word," replied the priest ; " with 
great pleasure, Mr. Coroner — Captain in a moment — after 
the Captain with you, Mr. Blake — ^it is Docthor, a 
beautiful word, and aiquil to a kind of marriage articles 
between us; shake hands, my dear Docthor; and now, 
Docthor, won't you subscribe a pound a-year to my 
school ? Qualis ab incepto, Docthor ; for I'm tould that 
ever since you came to this parish, you have been — for 
charity, and kindness, and benevolence, only another 
name for the beauty of holiness — a pound a-year, Docthor, 
and you'll never miss it." 

" Put me down," said the Doctor; " you shall have it." 

"Confound you both ! " exclaimed Bob ;"" there you sit, 
and you don't see, to the shame of the Christian religion, 
which you are both likely so soon to misrepresent — you 
don't see, I say, the miracle that is performed by a haythen 
before your eyes." 

" The age of miracles is past," said Doctor M^Claret. 
" No," said the priest, " I deny it ; so long as you live. 
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you^re a miracle in your Church for piety, goodness, and 
benevolence — and if you were only to double your sub- 
scription — I am ready, Jack — heroes to you — Vd have you 
canonised/^ 

"The miracle !^^ shouted Bob; "the miracle! — don^t 
you see it ? " 

" I deny " said the Doctor, 

" The miracle ! '' thundered Bob. " Holy St. Helio- 
gabalus, don^t you persave it? The whole shoulder of 
mutton gone ! Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John protect 
us ! Talk about your religion ! Why, there^s a fellow 
that can ate a shoulder of roast mutton, and drink a quart 
of punch like small beer — he — hem — to moisten it — 
without religion V' 

Such was the fact. " Greasy Pockets^* had been placed 
before a shoulder of mutton, which he finished, without 
giving a single slice to any individual about the table, 
though frequently asked for it. 

" Ah, Sam,^^ said the coroner, " Fll have you yet. 
Pop ! my boy; oflFyou^ll go without preface or apology.'* 

" It won't be a case of famine, at all events,'' replied 
" Greasy Pockets ;" " but you're mistaken. I have too 
much loose leather about my chops for that." 

" Faith, he is mistaken," said Bob. " The death ' Greasy 
Pockets' will die won't be one that ever a coroner sat upon. 
But come, Galbraith, tell us the anecdote about the man 
that eat your sandwiches." 

" Ah," replied the agent, " that was the only rascal I 
ever envied in my life," 
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" Pm sorry to hear you say so/* said the priest ; " for 
'enyy' is one of the seyen deadly sins. Shake hands^ 
Docthor; you'll double the subscription ?*' 

" It is pleasant drink,*^ said the Doctor, in a soliloquy, 
" very pleasant indeed — ^most agreeable, most delectable ; 
but mv dear Father Tuomv,*' he added, " we don't 
organise the sins of men in our Church." 

'' I know you don't, Docthor," replied the priest ; ''you 
take them pell-mell as they come." 

" No, my brother," replied the Doctor, — " the drink is 
truly exhilarating — neither do we scale them, nor weigh 
them in any spiritual balance, to ascertam how much the 
commission of them will bring us ; and why so ? because 
we know that man, himself a sinner, cannot forgive the 
sins of man. None but God can — a glass of claret — ^punch 
I mean, with you." 

'' Put down those two priests," said Bob, " or they will 
fight about religion after all. Come, gentlemen, hear the 
anecdote of ' Greasy Pockets' sandwiches. Confound 
religion when it disturbs the country, or a convivial 
meeting, as it always does, wherever or whenever it gets 
head." 

« Well," said 'Greasy Pockets,' '' I will tell it to you. I 
was once travelling on the top of a coach, on my way to 
Castlebar, and I happened to have for lunch about three 
pounds of beautiful beef sandwiches in my pocket. I sat 
on the box-seat beside the coachman, and a broad, squab 
fellow, with awfully carnivorous teeth, sat behind me. As 
we went along, the villain spied the sandwiches projecting 
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out of my pocket ; for the paper in which I had put them 
bursty and he saw at a glance what a godsend he had. 
I was engaged in conversation with the coachman^ of 
which fact the rascal took advantage^ and, with great tact, 
seduced them out of the aforesaid pocket. That, however, 
was nothing; but, by the Lord Harry ! he ate the whole 
three pounds, which I did not think there was a living 
man could do except myself. The thing, in fact, was a 
triumph over me ; but, at all events, I missed the sand- 
wiches, and I could have borne that, too ; but, on looking 
back, upon my veracity I saw the unsatiable cormorant 
licking the very paper that had contained them. I could 
not strangle a man on the top of a mail-coach; and, 
although I felt a jealousy hot as fire against him, still 
there was a faint description of respect and feUow-feeling 
at the bottom of my heart for him, because I knew that 
the sacrilegious theft he had committed was precisely that 
which, in similar circumstances, I would have perpetrated 
myself. The day, however, as we went along, got warm, 
and I threw off the coat that had contained the sandwiches, 
and placed it on a trunk behind me. At length we 
jeached Castlebar, and I wished to get down for a moment 
at a small inn as you enter the town. The coach accord- 
ingly stopped, and, after having descended, I said to the 
cormorant — 

"^I beg your pardon, sir, but I will thank you to put 
your hand in the left pocket of my outside coat, and hand 
me down a parcel of sandwiches that you will find in it.' 

"The scoundrel searched both that pocket and the 
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other, and replied, with a grin which went like venom 
through me — 

" ^ Sir, there are no sandwiches here ; you must have 
eaten them yourself, and forgot the circumstance/ 

'^'Egad,* I replied, ^ there was no risk of that, my 
friend — for the truth is, they were poisoned/ 

" The cormorant raised his two hands, and exclaimed : 
* The Lord in heaven have mercy on me ! Poisoned ! did 
you say poisoned ? ^ 

" ^ I think my language, sir,' I replied, ^ is suflElciently 
plain. I poisoned them myself. They contained as much 
arsenic as would kill a dozen of the greatest gluttons in 
Europe. I hope nobody has been so unfortunate as to 
eat them.' 

"^Yes, sir,' he replied, clapping his hands upon his 
stomach, ' I have eaten them : but why, you villain, did 
you carry poisoned sandwiches about with you ? ' 

^' ^ Coachman,' said I, ^ do you see any appearance of 
that cursed dog that I was prepared for ? ' 

" ^ Why,' shouted he again, writhing with agony ; ' why, 
I ask, did you carry poisoned sandwiches about with you ? ' 

^' ^ Simply to poison an outrageous dog kept in this inn, 
which renders both it and himself a public nuisance.' 

*^^Sir,' he replied, twisting himself about, ^you should 
be indicted for carrying them.' 

" ^ And why were you,' I replied, ' thief enough to 
steal them ? ' 

^*^0h Lord, sir,' he replied, ^ I am an attorney — Heaven 
have mercy on me ! I now believe in a Providence, and a 
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future state. I was on my way to have an execution 
served on an unfortunate widow in the neighbourhood, 
who was never served with a writ for it, though I got two 
bailiflfs to swear that they had served her.' 

" ^ Well/ I replied, ' you see aiid feel now that roguery 
cannot thrive. But listen to me,' said I, pointing to the 
house, ^ there lives an apothecary ; and your only chance 
is a stomach-pump. In the mean time, as a preparation 
for death, hand me the writ you speak of.' 

^* ' Here it is, sir,' said he, ^ here it is. Oh, what a life 
have I led 1 Sir, I was never honest, even once, in my 
life, unless honesty paid me — ah, Jasus, I'm gone ! — unless 
it paid me better than roguery, and even then — there 
again I have it ! I'm nailed ! — and even then I orna- 
mented it with an occasional fringe or two of villany — 
Oh — ah — I'm all one spasm — just as you might see a rich 
Limerick ham, when served up at dinner 1 ' — and here the 
villain, although he thought himself in the very agonies of 
death, could not help licking his lips. ' Help me down, 
sir ; and if you're a Christian man — {hear, hear, from Bob) 
— bring me to the apothecary's. Bum that writ, sir : you 
have my testimony that it's a false document, and let the 
two scoundrels that perjured themselves be prosecuted; 
and I know that if you have a love for justice, you'll do it 
at your own expense.' 

^' ^ And pray,' said I, as I helped him down, ^ who 
engaged you in this matter against the widow ? ' 

^' ^ Oh,' he replied, ^ a d — : — d scoundrel, though I never 
saw his face — a d d scoundrel, sir, that is ten times a 
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greater rogue than myself: afellow called ^^ Greasy Pockets 
— sprung from the Court of Chancery, with all its iniquities 
on his head and in his heart — he heard of my dishonest 
and unscrupulous practices, and desired that I should 
undertake this business.' 

" We then proceeded to the apothecary's, where the 
instrument was applied to him, and where I saw my 
precious sandwiches pumped up before my eyes in the 
shape of an impalpable pulp. Lord, what glorious gastric 
juice the fellow must have had ! At all events, to end my 
story, the apothecary, at my suggestion, gave him, from 
time to time, such a dose as kept him in a rather lowly 
state, and, at the end of six days, pronounced him safe at 
an expense of eighteen pounds. In order to add to his 
comfort, the hero of the pestle, having been first paid his 
demand, told him that the whole thing was a hoax — ^that 
he had swallowed no arsenic — that the sandwiches were 
not poisoned, and that he himself discovered this 
intelligence by a note received only a few minutes 
before." 

"Greasy Pockets, go on," said Bob — ^'finish the story." 

" It is finished," replied the agent. 

" Thank you for nothing," replied Bob. " I have a 
word or two to say to it. Did not a certain gentleman, 
who shall be nameless, act upon the false document, and 
eject the unfortimate widow and her family, knowing that 
she had never been served with a writ at all ? And was 
not that scoundrel attorney struck oflf the rolls for the 
same, although his employer escaped <^ 
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" A glass of hock with yoii/^ said the agent, who, by 
the way, never hesitated to tell a story, even against 
himself. 

^' With all my heart,^^ replied Bob, '^ provided you will 
allow me to tell an anecdote or two^ touching the practices 
of a certain land-agent of my acquaintance, who, for the 
present, shall be strictly anonymous, not saying but at 
the same time a wink is as good as a nod to a blind horse 
— ahem ! Tm ready, Mr. Galbraith : your health, sir ! ^' 

^* What iniquity there is in the world ! ^^ said the 
Doctor. ^' I wish I had known of that poor widow's case/' 

" Ah, Docthor,'' said the priest, with a wink, " you'd 
comfort the widow, would you ? A pious resolution." 

'^ Absolution, Father Tuomy, did you say ? " replied the 
Doctor. ^* No, my friend, we don't absolve widows in our 
Church. A glass of claret — punch I mean — a glass of 
claret with you." 

"With all my heart, sir. Isn't this good tipple, 
Docthor ? " 

" Delectable," replied the Doctor — " ambrosial ! I 
know of no liquor that — ^let me see — let me see — the 
widow — absolution — charity — is it not delicious drink. 
Father Tuomy ? Mr. Brooks, will you not try it ? " 

" I have taken a little, sir," replied the curate, smiling ; 
" it is very good, indeed." 

" Come, Mr. Brooks," said the priest, '^ you, above all 
men, ought to help yourself." 

"Why so, Mr. Tuomy?" 

" Why, because your name is Brooks. Now a brook is 
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made of wather, and wather is always the betther of having 
a little whiskey in it. All the world knows that. But, 
sir, we have a stronger claim upon you. Your name is 
Brooks, as I said ; now brooks signifies two wathers, and 
upon my conscience, two wathers desarves two whiskeys all 
the world over. However, I beg your pardon. Bob, your 
anecdote of the agent ? ^^ 

" They^re not long/^ said Bob, '^ but what they want in 
length they possess in authenticity.^^ 

'^ That^s well said,^^ observed the Doctor; " but proceed, 
Mr. Robert.'' 

'^ Bob's my name. Doctor," replied the little ex-sheriff, 
laughing; ^^and, as I say, what it wants in length it 
possesses in authenticity. However, to proceed : — There 
lives a certain agent to at least half a dozen estates, some 
of them the worse for the wear, and all of them in his 
hands, for the purpose of being mended. You have all 
heard of the tinker's skill, who, for every one hole he 
mends, makes two : that, however, is not for the company, 
but only by way of soliloquy to myself. Well, it so 
happened that upon a certain property a good number of 
leases had run out, and, of course, there was a great dale of 
competition for the farms. 'Greasy Pockets,' a pinch of 
snuff, if you plaise ? Thank you, sir. Blessed St. Naso- 
nius, what a box ! why, upon my honour and conscience, 
you might put a poimd of sausages in it. Thank you, sir, 
— and now to proceed with my story. This agent was 
sitting in his office one morning, when three men came in, 
and each made all the interest he could to get the lease of 
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the vacant farms. The agent, however, was a most 
scrupulous, honourable man, who was never known to ask 
a bribe, or give any hint of the kind in the whole course 
of his life ; and even if he ev^ was bribed, of course it 
was by the ingenious dishonesty of others, and not at all 
with his own knowledge or consent. The act, in fact, was 
a complete take in against the honest man. On the occa- 
sion in question he was sitting in his office, as I said, with, 
the three competitors for this particular farm standing 
uncovered and trembling a trifle before him. He looked 
at them closely, and said — 

" ' You appear to be three sensible men ; your claims^ 
are pretty equal, and I scarcely know to whom I shall 
give the preference. However, as I said, you seem to be. 
three shrewd, sensible men, and I shall, as far as I can, 
leave that matter to yourselves.' 

'' He then pulled out a snuff-box, devilishly like that 
of Greasy Pockets', and after scooping his fore-finger and 
thumb round the inside of it two or three times, and 
drawing them, with a long, significant pull, almost up his 
nostrils, he said, *You see I'm out of snuff. Here, Mat 
Corkoran, go and get me some snuff; I have no halfpence 
— hem 1 hem ! ' 

'' Honest Mat went out, and in a few minutes returned 
with a fresh supply. The agent I spoke of put his 
fingers into the snuff-box,, with his eyes keenly fixed 
upon Mat, and, after trying the box and the snuff, he 
flung the latter into the poor man's face, exclaiming, ' You 
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stupid scoundrel ! what kind of snuff is this youVe brought 
me? Here, Billy Bradley, try if you can get me 
better/ 

'^ The second man took the box, went out, as did the 
first, and in a few minutes returned with another supply. 
The agent tried box and snuff as before, and feeling that 
there was no improvement in the commodity, flung it in 
his face also. 

'* ' You scoundrels,' said he, * if you don't know 
how to buy -snuff, how can it be supposed that you'd 
know how to manage a farm ? Here, Harry Bafferty, 
see if you can succeed better than these thick-skulled 
villains, and be quick now, because there are half-a- 
dozen claimants to be here in less than an hour, and 
I'll engage there will be found some one amongst them 
who will know how to buy me snuff. Go now, and try 
your hand at it.' 

'' Harry, who knew a thing or two, went out, brought the 
snuff, and on his return handed him the box. The worthv 
agent, as upon the other two occasions, put in his finger 
and thumb — ^merely to try the snuff, you know — ^and, after 
a little time, he very complacently took a pinch. ' Harry, 
^1 toy/ said he, ' this snuff is delicious ; you know how 
to buy snuff— yow know the kind I like; in fact, yoa 
know how to manage a farm, and you shall have the 
lease.' 

" Harry, in fact, had understood him, and, while pur- 
chasing the snuff, slipped ten golden guineas into the box 
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wliick generous Greasy — ahen;L — the agent in question 
— very quietly transferred to his pocket/^ 

^^Well/^ said Greasy Pockets, "here^s the agent's 
health ! There's nothing like rewarding merit : the third 
man deserved the lease/^ 

" What a dishonest person that agent must have been/' 
said the Doctor; '^ to make bribery a test of fitness ! He 
might have known that the man who would bribe him 
would not scruple to cheat him." 

" Yes, Doctor," replied Bob, ^^ but the agent in question 
was snch a confounded rogue that he wasn't cheatable. No 
man living could chate him, and the man doesn't live whom 
Tie couldn't chate. What do you think of tnat now ? " 

''A monstrous character ! " exclaimed the Doctor; ^^ I 
should not wish to know such a man." 

" The honour of a glass of punch with you. Doctor," 
said Greasy Pockets, winking at the rest. 

" With great pleasure, Mr. Greasy Pockets," replied 
the unconscious Doctor. 

'' Arra, now, what a pity," said the priest, " that the 
three pounds of sandwiches had not been poisoned in 
earnest — Graisy Pockets aiting one half, and the attorney 
the other. That event would have been nothing else than 
a public benefit." 

'^ Attention, gentlemen," said Bob. '^ I have another 
anecdote of the same agent to tell you. It happened 
upon a similar occasion, the dropping of a lease, when 
there were but two competitors ; and it seemed that both 
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had their wits about them. Yon needn't ask how I came 
by the knowledge of these matters^ if you remember that 
I have been sub-sheriff of the county for many years. 
One of the men in question sent a present— you all 
understand what a present to an agent means — z, present 
to him of a fat pig, which was graciously received, as it 
were, to-day, and the man was ordered to call, as it might 
be, to-morrow. The reason why he didn't get his answer 
at once was, that the agent waited to ascertain what the 
other competitor might do. The other competitor, how- 
ever, came in that evening, and made a present to the 
agent of a fine fat cow. I need scarcely tell you which 
of them got the lease of the farm, as I think that fact is 
pretty evident from the premises. The next morning, 
however, tl\e worthy man who had sent the pig, called 
according to appointment, quite certain that the lease was 
secure. In this, however, to his great amazement, he found 
himself mistaken.'' 

'* 'My dear friend,' said the agent, ' I am sorry you can't 
have the lease ; you are an excellent man, and deserving 
of encouragement; but the head landlord has preferred 
another tenant, and I can do nothing for you.' 

"* Oh, yes, sir,' replied the man, 'you can do something 
for me ; you can, at least, restore me my pig.' 

"'Your pig?' 

" ' Yes, sir, the fat pig I gave you on the condition of 
getting the lease.' 

" ' Why, my dear friend,' replied the agent, ' I am sorry 
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to tell you that your fine fat pig was gored to death by a 
finer and a fatter cow that was brought to my yard 
yesterday evening. It was an accident ; but it can't be 
helped now : the world is full of accidents. Good bye 

to you ! ^ Greasy Pockets, another glass of punch with 
you ! " 

The night had now tolerably advanced, when a knock 
came to the hall-door, and almost immediately afterwards 
Dick and Harry were called out of the room. Doctor 
M^Claret and his curate had gone home ; so had Father 
Tuomy, and a few others. In a short time the brothers 
returned, and, after some private conversation with Bob 
and the gentleman, whom we named Blake, the two latter 
disappeared for a while. After their return to the room 
there was another private dialogue, and impiediately the 
spirit of the evening became, if possible, more buoyant and 
jovial than before. Several stories were told, toasts pro- 
posed, songs sung, and the coroner told us that he was 
about to publish a work of great interest, as illustrative of 
Irish usages, to be called " The Life and Experience of an 
Irish Coroner,'^ with suitable illustrations. 

'' I have no doubt,'' said he, " but it will be a most 
amusing and agreeable work, as it will contain, amongst 
other matters, the deaths of several landlords and agents 
who were forced to cut their lucky by the extempore system. 
Indeed, the work is already written," he added, "and 
would have been published before this, but that I am 
waiting to give a place in it, which," he continued, bowing 
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to Greasy Pockets, ^* I shall be very happy to do, to one 
or two particular acquaintances, whom I should not wish 
to leave unrecorded. The times are getting troublesome, 
and I trust we shall have some agreeable inquests in the 
course of the winter, plaise God ! '^ 
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stupid scoundrel ! what kind of snuff is this yonVe brought 
me? Here, Billy Bradley, try if you can get me 
better/ 

'^ The second man took the box, went out, as did the 
first, and in a few minutes returned with another supply. 
The agent tried box and snuff as before, and feeling that 
there was no improvement in the commodity, flung it in 
his face also. 

'* ' You scoundrels,* said he, 'if you don't know 
how to buy -snuff, how can it be supposed that you'd 
know how to manage a farm ? Here, Harry Bafferty, 
see if you can succeed better than these thick-skulled 
villains, and be quick now, because there are half-a- 
dozen claimants to be here in less than an hour, and 
PU engage there will be found some one amongst them 
who will know how to buy me snuff. Go now, and try 
your hand at it.' 

'' Harry, who knew a thing or two, went out, brought the 
snuff, and on his return handed him the box. The worth v 
agent, as upon the other two occasions, put in his finger 
and thumb — merely to try the snuff, you know — and, after 
a little time, he very complacently took a pinch. * Harry, 
my boy,' said he, ' this snuff is delicious ; you know how 
to buy snuff— yow know the kind I like; in fact, you 
know how to manage a farm, and you shall have the 
lease.' 

" Harry, in fact, had understood him, and, while pur- 
chasing the snuff, slipped ten golden guineas into the box 
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wliick generous Greasy — ahen;L — the agent in question 
— very quietly transferred to his pocket/^ 

^' Well/^ said Greasy Pockets, " here^s the agent*s 
health ! There^s nothing like rewarding merit : the third 
man deserved the lease/' 

^^ What a dishonest person that agent must have been/' 
said the Doctor ; " to make bribery a test of fitness ! He 
might have known that the man who would bribe him 
would not scruple to cheat him/' 

" Yes, Doctor/' replied Bob, " but the agent in question 
was such a confounded rogue that he wasn't cheatable. No 
man living could chate him, and the man doesn't live whom 
he couldn't chate. What do you think of tnat now ? " 

'^ A monstrous character ! " exclaimed the Doctor; " I 
should not wish to know such a man." 

" The honour of a glass of punch with you. Doctor/' 
said Greasy Pockets, winking at the rest. 

" With great pleasure, Mr. Greasy Pockets/' replied 
the unconscious Doctor. 

" Arra, now, what a pity/' said the priest, " that the 
three pounds of sandwiches had not been poisoned in 
earnest — Graisy Pockets aiting one half, and the attorney 
the other. That event would have been nothing else than 
a public benefit/' 

" Attention, gentlemen," said Bob. '^ I have another 
anecdote of the same agent to tell you. It happened 
upon a similar occasion, the dropping of a lease, when 
there were but two competitors ; and it seemed that both 
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had their wits about them. Yon needn't ask how I came 
by the knowledge of these matters^ if yon remember that 
I have been sub-sheriff of the county for many years. 
One of the men in question sent a present— you all 
understand what a present to an agent means — a present 
to him of a fat pig^ which was graciously received^ as it 
were^ to-day^ and the man was ordered to call/ as it might 
be, to-morrow. The reason why he didn't get his answer 
at once was, that the agent waited to ascertain what the 
other competitor might do. The other competitor, how- 
ever, came in that evening, and made a present to the 
agent of a fine fat cow. I need scarcely tell you which 
of them got the lease of the farm, as I think that fact is 
pretty evident from the premises. The next morning, 
however, tl\e worthy man who had sent the pig, called 
according to appointment, quite certain that the lease was 
secure. In this, however, to his great amazement, he found 
himself mistaken." 

" ' My dear fnend,' said the agent, ' I am sorry you can't 
have the lease; you are an excellent man, and deserving 
of encouragement; but the head landlord has preferred 
another tenant, and I can do nothing for you.' 

"'Oh, yes, sir,' replied the man, 'you can do something 
for me ; you can, at least, restore me my pig.' 

"'Your pig?' 

" ' Yes, sir, the fat pig I gave you on the condition of 
getting the lease.' 

" 'Why, my dear friend,' replied the agent, ' I am sorry 
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to tell you that your fine fat pig was gored to death by a 
finer and a fatter cow that was brought to my yard 
yesterday evening. It was an accident ; but it can^t be 
helped now: the world is full of accidents. Good bye 
to you ! ^ Greasy Pockets, another glass of punch with 
you ! ^' 

The night had now tolerably advanced, when a knock 
came to the hall-door, and almost immediately afterwards 
Dick and Harry were called out of the room. Doctor 
M'Claret and his curate had gone home ; so had Father 
Tuomy, and a few others. In a short time the brothers 
returned, and, after some private conversation with Bob 
and the gentleman, whom we named Blake, the two latter 
disappeared for a while. After their return to the room 
there was another private dialogue, and impiediately the 
spirit of the evening became, if possible, more buoyant and 
jovial than before. Several stories were told, toasts pro- 
posed, songs sung, and the coroner told us that he was 
about to publish a work of great interest, as illustrative of 
Irish usages, to be called " The Life and Experience of an 
Irish Coroner,'^ with suitable illustrations. 

^^ I have no doubt,^^ said he, " but it will be a most 
amusing and agreeable work, as it will contain, amongst 
other matters, the deaths of several landlords and agents 
who were forced to cut their lucky by the eMempore system. 
Indeed, the work is already written,^^ he added, ''and 
would have been published before this, but that I am 
waiting to give a place in it, which,'^ he continued, bowing 



